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328  Regtjlcr  of  the  Weather  for  November  1796, 


State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenheit’s  This. 
MOMETER  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  froa 
November  ift  to  30tb,  within  one  mile  of  the  Caftle  of  Edinburgh. 
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Quantity  of  Rain  1.655, 
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DESCRIPTION  or  THE  VIEW,— AND  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
LEE  PENNY. 


T  EE,  the  feat  of  Charles  Lockhart 
Wiftiart,  E(<j.  is  fituated  in  a 
beautiful  vale  in  the  parilh  and  coun¬ 
ty  of  Lanark,  and  at  the  diHance  of 
two  miles  welt  from  that  town. 

The  boufe  conlids  of  two  princi¬ 
pal  (lories,  incloling  a  quadrangular 
court  in  the  centre,  and  tho'  built 
many  years  ago,  it  pofleflies  more 
conveniency  and  elegance  than  many 
firudures  of  a  much  more  recent 
date.  To  the  fouth  and  wed  of  the 
houfe  are  terrace  •  walks  leading 
down  to  a  fpacious  park,  well  dock¬ 
ed  with  deer;  and  on  the  north  and 
ead,  two  beautiful  gardens  that  u- 
nite  in  a  lingular  degree  what  is  ufe- 
ful  with  what  is  ornamental. 

In  the  dining-room  is  a  fine  por¬ 
trait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  whom 
the  family  were  nearly  related  ;  Sir 
William  Lockhart,  of  Lee,  then 
Ambaflador  to  the  Court  of  France, 
and  third  Ton  of  Sir  James  Lockhart, 
of  Lee,  Lord  Judice  Clerk,  having 
married,  in  1654,  Mils  Rabina  Sew- 
der,  the  Protedor’s  niece. 

A  little  to  the  cad.  of  the  houfe, 
and  in  the'  middle  of  the  avenue, 
dmds  a  venerable  oak,  perhaps  the 
larged  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  Britain, 
meafuring  nearly  eight  feet  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  height  of  five  feet,  while 
the  extremity  of  its  boughs  are  at 
lead  eighty  feet,  and  indeed  well 


merits  attention,  whether  confidered 
as  a  pidurefque  objed,or  as  cherifh- 
ing  a  rededion  on  the  many  events 
that  have  happened,  and  the  many 
generations  that  have  paded  away 
Once  this  oak  was  but  an  acorn. 

The  family  of  Lee  are  in  poffef- 
(lon  of  a  curiodty  of  a  different  kind, 
a  piece  of  antiquity  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  fame  than  the  venerable  tree 
now  mentioned.  It  is  a  done  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  fet  in  a  (hilling  of 
Edward  1.  and  it  has  been  in  the 
Lee  family  (ince  the  year  1320  ;  that 
is  a  little  after  the  death  of  King 
Robert  Bruce,  who,  having  ordered 
bis  heart  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy 
Land,  there  to  be  buried  ;  one  of  the 
noble  family  of  Douglas  was  fent 
with  it,  and  it  is  faid,got  the  crown¬ 
ed  heart  in  his  arms  from  that  cir* 
cumdance  ;  but  the  perfon  who  car¬ 
ried  the  heart  was  Simon  Locard,  of 
Lee,  who,  from  thence,  changed  hit 
name  to  Lockheart,  or  Lockhart,  as 
it  is  more  frequently  fpelled,  and  got 
a  heart  within  a  lock  for  part  of  his 
arms,  with  the  motto  Ctrda  ferata 
pauii*.  This  Simon  Lockhart  hav¬ 
ing  taken  prifoner  a  Saracen  prince, 
his  wife  came  to  ranforo  him,  and 
on  counting  out  the  money  or  jewels, 
this  (lone  fell  out  of  her  purfe,  which 
(he  hadily  fnatched  up  i  which  Si¬ 
mon  Lockhart  obferving,  Infided  to 
2  have 


bave  U,  elfe  be  would  not  give  up  hl$ 
prifoner.  Upon  this  the  lady  gave 
it  him,  and  told  him  many  of  its  vir¬ 
tues,  viz.  That  it  cured  all  difeafes 
in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a  mtid  dog 
both  in  roan  and  bead.  It  is  ufed 
by  dipping  the  done  in  water,  which 
is  given  to  the  difeafed  cattle  to 
drink-,  and  the  perfon  who  has  been 
b>!,  and  the  wound,  or  part  infe^led, 
is  warticd  with  the  water.  Many 
are  the  cures,  however  imaginary, 
which  are  faid  to  be  performed  by 
it,  and  people  come  from  all  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  even  as  far  up  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  Yorklhire,  to  get  the  water 
in  which  the  done  is  dipped,  to  give 
their  cattle,  when  ill  of  the  aiuirain 
efpecially,  and  black  leg.  A  great 
many  years  ago,  a  complaint  was 
made  to  the  eccleriadical  courts,  a- 
gaiutl  the  Laird  of  Lee,  then  Sir 
James  Lockhart,  for  ufing  witch¬ 
craft. 

It  is  faid,  that  when  the  plague 
was  lad  at  Newcadle,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  feat  for  the  Lee  Penny,  and 
gave  a  bond  for  a  large  fum  in  trud 
for  the  loan  ;  and  that  they  thought 
it  did  fo  much  good,  that  they  offer¬ 
ed  to  pay  the  money,  and  keep  the 


Lee  penny  ^  but  the  gentleman  would 
not  part  with  it.  • 

'J'he  mod  remarkable  cure  faid  to 
be  performetl  upon  any  perfon,  was 
that  cf  Lady  Baird,  of  Saucbtoahal), 
near  Edinburgh  ;  who  having  been 
bit  by  a  mad  dog,  was  come  the 
length  of  a  hydrophobia  ;  upon 
which  having  feiit  to  beg  the  Lee 
penny  might  be  fent  to  her  houle ; 
fhe  ufed  it  for  fome  weeks,  drinkilg 
and  bathing  in  the  water  it  was  dip¬ 
ped  in,  and  was  quite  recovered. — 
This  happened*  above  eighty  years 
ago  ;  but  it  is  very  well  attrlled, 
having  been  told  by  the  Lady  of  the 
then  Laird  of  Lee,  and  who  died 
within  thefe  thirty  years.  She  alio 
told,  that  her  hulband  Mr  Lockhart 
and  file,  were  entertained  at  Sauch- 
tonball,  by  Sir  Robert  Baird  and  his 
lady  for  ieveral  days,  in  the  moft 
fumptuous  manner,  on  account  of  the 
Lady's  recovery,  and  in  gratitude 
for  the  loan  of  the  Lee  penny  fo 
long,  as  it  was  never  allowed  to  be 
carried  away  from  the  houfe  of  Lee. 

To  the  left  of  the  houfe  in  the 
view,  is  a  well-executed  itatue  upon 
a  prdeffal,  of  the  god  Pan,  with  hii 
feven  unequal  reeds.  y.  D. 


ON  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  VEGETABLES  AND  ANL 

MALS. 


PROM  ST  Pierre’s  studies  of  nature. 


’~I''HERE  is  no  occafion  to  refcrt  that  this  gave  rife  to  the  pretended 
to  fo!cign  plants,  for  afcertain-  animohiy  between  the  linnet  and  the 
tng  the  cxiftencc  of  vegetable  n-la-  afs.  This  quadruped,  whofe  palate 
♦ions  to  animal.  I'he  bramble,  wliich  is  proof  againff  thorns,  frequently 
nffords,  in  every  field  ihiuugh  which  biowzes  on  the  ffirub  in  which  the 
we  jiaf',  a  Ihelicr  to  fo  many  birds,  linnet  builds  her  neff.  She  b  fe  ter- 
has  its  prickles  rdiined  into  hooks }  rifled  at  his  voice,  that  on  hearing  it, 
llethat  it  not  only  prevents  the  cat-  fajs  he,  fhe  kicks  down  her  eggs 
tie  from  dillurbing  the  bird’s  retire-  and  her  callow  brood  die  with  ter- 
Blent,  but  Frequently  lays  them  un-  ror  of  it.  But  (he  makes  war  upon 
der  contribution  for  a  flake  of  wool  him,  in  her  turn,  by  fixing  her  at- 
or  hair,  proper  for  finifhing  off  their  tack  on  the  fcratches  made  in  his 
neffs,  as  a  reptifal  for  hotlility  com-  hide  by  the  prickles,  and  picking  the 
mitted,  and  ^  indemnification  for  ffeffi,  in  thofe  tender  parts,  to  the 
damages  fuffaixied.  Pliny  alleges,  very  bone.  It  muft  be  a  very  amu< 
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firg  rpeftacle  to  view  the  cotebat  be-  of  the  fea,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
tvrcen  the  little  and  melodious  fong-  coolnefs,  and  the  murmuring  noife  of 


lUr,  and  the  dulli  braying,  but  other- 
wile  inoffenlive,  animal. 

Dili  we  know  the  animal  relations 
of  plants,  we  (hould  puffefs  fources 
of  iiiteiligence  refpetfingthe  inftincls 
of  the  brute  creation,  with  which 
\ie  are  tutaliy  unacquainted.  We 
lliould  know  the  origin  of  their 
fricndihips,  and  of  their  animoiities, 
at  lead  as  to  thole  which  are  formed 
in  fociety for  with  regard  to  fuch 
as  are  innate,  i  do  not  believe  that 
the  caufc  of  them  was  ever  revealed 
to  any  man.  I'heTe  are  of  a  dilTcrent 
order,  and  belong  to  another  world. 
— How  iliould  fo  many  animals  have 
entered  into  life,  under  the  dominion 
of  hatred,  without  having  been  of¬ 
fended  j  furnidied  with  Ikill  and  in- 
duftry,  without  having  ferved  an  ap- 
prenticeihip  }  and  direcled  by  an  in- 
lliofl  more  infallible  than  experi- 
encc?'How came  the  electrical  pow¬ 
er  to  be  conferred  on  the  torpedo, 
invifibility  on  the  cameleon,  and  the 
li^ht  of  the  (lars  tbemfclves  on  a  Hy  ? 
Who  taught  the  aquatic  bug  to  Aide 
along  the  waters,  and  another  (pe- 
cies  of  the  fame  denomination  to 
f>«im  upon  the  back  j  both  the  one 
and  the  other  for  catching  their  prey, 
which  hovers  along  the  furfacc  ?-— 
The  water-fpider  is  dill  more  inge¬ 
nious.  She  inclofes  a  bubble  of  air 
in  a  contexture  of  filaments,  takes 
her  dation  in  the  middle,  and  plun¬ 
ges  to  the  bottom  of  the  brook, 
where  the  air-bubble  appears  like  a 
globule  of  quickfilver.  There  die 
expatiates  under  the  (hade  of  the 
nyniphxa,  exempted  from  the  dread 
of  every  foe.  If,  in  this  fpecies, 
two  individuals,  different  in  fex,  hap¬ 
pen  to  meet,  and  to  fuit  each  other, 
the  two  globules,  being  in  a  date  of 
approximation  ;  become  united  into 
one,  and  the  two  infefls  are  in  the 
fame  atmofphere.  The  Romans, 
who  condru6\ed  on  the  (hores  of 
Baiue,  falocns  underneath  the  waves 


the  waters,  during  the  heats  of  fum- 
mers  were  lefs  dexterous,  and  lefs 
voluptuous.  If  a  man  united  in  him- 
felf  thofe  marvellous  faculties  which 
are  the  portion  of  infers, he  would  pafs 
for  a  god  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  of  importance  for  us  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  at  lend,  fuch  infedts 
as  dedroy  thofe  which  arc  oifenfive 
to  man.  We  might  turn  their  mu¬ 
tual  hodility  to  good  account,  by 
converting  it  into  the  means  of  our 
own  repofe.  T  he  fpidtr  catches  the 
dies  in  nets ;  the  formicalco  furpri- 
fes  the  ants  in  a  tunnel  of  fand  ;  the 
four-winged  ichneumon  feizes  the 
butterflies  on  the  wing.  1  here  is 
another  ichneumon,  fo  fmall  and 
fo  cunning,  that  it  lays  an  egg  in  the 
anus  of  the  vine  fretter.  Man  has  it 
in  his  power  to  multiply  at  pleafure 
the  families  of  infeds  which  are  ufe- 
ful  to  him  y  and  may  find  means  of 
dtminilhing  fuch  as  make  depreda¬ 
tions  on  his  agricultural  puflcfTions. 
The  fmall  birds  of  our  groves  ten¬ 
der  him,  to  the  lame  efl'edi,  fcrvlces  of 
dill  greater  extent,  and  accompanied 
with  other  circumdauces  inexpieflTi- 
bly  agreeable.  They  are  all  direct¬ 
ed  by  iudinft  to  live  in  his  vicinity, 
and  about  the  padures  and  habita¬ 
tions  «f  bis  flocks  and  herds.  A  fin- 
gle  fpecies  of  them  might  frequently 
be  fudicient  to  proteft  the  cattle  from 
the  infefls  which  infed  them  through 
the  fummer. 

There  is  in  the  north  a  gadfly, 
called  kourhna  by  the  Laplanders, 
and  by  the  learned,  ajlrus  rangiferi- 
nusy  which  torments  the  domedic 
reindeer  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  force 
them  in  agony  to  the  mountains,  and 
fometimes  adluully  plague  them  to 
death,  by  depofiting  their  eggs  in  the 
(kin  of  the  animal.  Many  difl'erta- 
tions  have,  as  the  cudom  is,  been 
compofed  on  this  fubjeO,  but  no  re¬ 
medy  for  the  evil  has  been  propofed, 
1  am  convinced  there  mud  be  birds 

in 
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in  Lapland,  which  would  deliver  the 
reindeer  from  this  formidable  iufeft, 
did  not  the  Laplanders  terrify  them 
away  by  the  noife  of  their  fowling* 
pieces.  Thele  arms  of  civilized  na¬ 
tions  have  overfpread  with  barbarifm 
all  our  plains.  The  birds  deftined 
to  embellilh  the  habitation  of  man, 
withdraw  from  it,  or  approach  with 
timidity  and  milfruft.  The  found  of 
mufquetry  ought  to  be  prohibited,  at 
leaif  around  the  haunts  of  the  harm- 
Icfs  cattle.  ■  When  the  birds  are  not 
feared  away  by  the  fowler,  they  fol¬ 
low  their  inftin6fs. 

I  have  frequently  feen  in  the  ifle 
of  France,  a  fpecles  of  llarling,  cal¬ 
led  Martin,  imported  thither  from 
India,  perch  familiarly  on  the  back, 
and  horns  of  the  oxen,  to  pick  them 
clean.  To  tills  bird  that  ifland  (lands 


indebted,  at  the  prefent  day,  for  the 
dedrudion  of  the  loculls,  which,  ia 
former  times,  committed  fuch  sava¬ 
ges  upon  it.  In  thofe  of  our  European 
rural  feenes  which  dill  exhibit,  on 
the  part  of  man,  foroe  degree  of  ho(- 
pltality  toward  the  innocent  warb¬ 
lers,  he  has  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the 
dork  build  her  ned  on  the  ridge  of 
his  houfe ;  the  fwallow  dutter  about 
in  bis  apartments  •,  and  the  wagtail, 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  frilk 
around  his  flieep  to  proted  them 
from  the  gnats. 

The  foundation  of  all  this  variety 
of  pleafant  and  ufeful  knowledge  is 
laid  in  the  dudy  of  plants.  Each  of 
them  is  the  focus  of  the  life  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  fpecies  of  which  there  col- 
led  in  a  point,  as  the  rays  of  a  circle 
at  their  centre. 


ACCOUNT  OF  DR  BLACK’S  THEORY  OF  HEAT,  FIRE,  AND 
FLUIDITY. 

FROM  DR  GEORGE  GREGORY'S  ENQUIRY  OF  NATURE. 


'  I  'HE  natijre  of  heat,  fire,  and  flui- 
A  dity,  feems  to  have  been  invol¬ 
ved  in  obfeurity  and  contradidion, 
till  the  genius  and  Indullry  of  Dr 
Black,  of  Edinburgh,  developed  a 
fydem,  which  explains  fatisfadurily 
a  variety  of  the  mod  curious  and  dif¬ 
ficult  phenomena  in  nature.  Byanum- 
berof  niccobfervationSjhewasenablcd 
to  determine  that  ahfolute  heat  or  fire 
was  abforbed  by  all  bodies  whatever, 
and  that  it  was  abforbed  in  greater 
quantities  by  fluid  than  by  folid  fub- 
flances  ;  heat  therefore  he  confider- 
ed  as  the  caufe  of  fluidity.  He  found 
further,  that  bodies  in  pafTing  from  a 
folid  to  a  fluid  date  abforb  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  heat  without  increaiing  their 
temperature  or  fcnfible  heat,  as  ma- 
nifeded  by  the  thermometer.  Thus, 
if  water  with  a  quantity  of  folid  ice 
is  fet  over  the  fire,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  will  not  be  increafed, 
but  will  continue  at  the  heat  of  thir¬ 
ty-two  degrees,  the  freezing  point, 


till  every  particle  of  the  ice  is  dilfol- 
ved.  The  reafon  is,  that  fire  being 
abfolutcly  neceflary  to  impart  fluidi¬ 
ty  to  any  body,  in  proportion  as  the 
ice  becomes  fluid  the  fuperfluous  fire 
is  abforbed.  In  the  fame  manner, 
when  the  fluid  is  converted  into  va¬ 
pour,  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  or 
fire  is  abforbed  without  any  Increate 
of  temperature  above  the  boiling  or 
vapourific  point.  This  difeovery 
Dr  Black  was  led  to  by  heating  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  clofe  furnace  a  confiderable 
degree  above  the  boiling  point ;  when 
on  opening  the  veflTcl  in  which  the 
water  was  confined,  he  found  that  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  fluid  burfl  out 
fuddenly  in  the  form  of'vapour,  and 
the  temperature  both  of  the  vapour 
and  of  the  remaining  water  immedi¬ 
ately  funk  to  the  boiling  point.  It 
was  evident  therefore  that  the  fuper¬ 
fluous  heat  was  abforbed  by  the  va¬ 
pour,  and  as  the  quantity  of  water 
which  was  left  by  the  procefs  was 
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Method  of  making  Bread  from  Rice.  3^3 

Bot  great,  it  followed  that  a  conlider*  fuch  as  vapour  and  air,  owe  their  ex* 
able  quantity  of  the  matter  of  heat  iilence  in  that  (late  to  the  prefence 
or  hrc  is  neceflary  to  keep  water  in  of  beat  ^  and  that  it  ii  fpbjedt  to  all 
a  Hate  of  vapour.  When  any  quan*  the  laws  of  attradion,  and  is  more 
tlty  of  heat  is  expelled  from  a  body,  forcibly  attracted  by  fome  bodies 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  affe£l  our  than  by  others, 
touch,  it  is  termed,  according  to  Dr  The  fchool  of  Dr  Black  feems  to 
Black's  theory,  fenfible  heat  j  and  have  conGdered  light  and  heat  as  ef* 
when  it  is  abforbed  by  any  body,  fcntially  different ;  and  Dr  Schecle, 
and  exids  in  combination  with  that  a  Swedilh  philofopher,  has  endea* 
body,  eittier  in  a  tluid  or  vapouriGc  voured  to  prove,  that  light  Is  form* 
date,  it  Is  termed  latent  heat.  It  is  ed  by  an  union  of  the  matter  of  heat 
alfo  evident  from  what  has  been  Hat*  with  phlogiffon  or  the  inflammable 
ed,  that  the  opinion  of  thefe  later  principle  :  but  this  theory  Is  now  ex* 
pbilofophers  is,  that  heat  or  6re,  ploded. 

which  has  alfo  called  igneous  fluid.  Upon  the  theory  of  Dr  Black, 
matter"  of  heat,  and  lately  by  the  the  late  ingenious  Dr  Crawford  has 
French  chemifls,  caloric.  Is  a  diffind  founded  a  very  curious  fyflem  con* 
fubdance  or  fluid,  which  has  an  at*  cernlng  the  generation  of  heat  with* 
tradion  for  all  other  fubflances  ;  that  in  animal  bodies,  w  hich  he  confiders 
it  pervades  mod  bodies  j  that  it  is  as  derived  from  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  only  permanent  fluid  in  nature.  The  air  being  condenfed  on  the  longs, 
and  the  caufe  of  fluidity  in  all  other  the  heat  which  It  contained  In  a  la* 
bodies.  That  not  only  common  fluids,  tent  date  is  abforbed  and  difpcrfcd 
fuch  as  water,  but  all  eladic  fluids,  over  the  animal  body. 

METHOD  OF  MAKING  BREAD  FROM  RICE  ALONE. 

'T'HE  Grd  thing  to  be  done  to  the  the  fame  time  we  mud  heat  fome 
rice  is,  to  reduce  It  Into  flour.— ’  water  in  a  faucepan  or  other  veffel, 
This  may  be  done  by  grinding  it  In  and,  having  thrown  into  It  fome 
a  mill,  or,  if  we  have  not  a  mill,  It  handfuls  of  rice,  we  mud  let  them 
may  be  dune-  in  the  following  man*  boil  together  for  fome  time  :  the 
ner:— let  a  certain  quantity  of  water  quantity  of  rice  mud  be  fuch  as  to 
be  heated  In  a  faucepan  or  caldron  ■,  render  the  water  very  thick  and  gin* 
when  the  water  is  near  boiling,  let  tinous. 

'  the  rice  we  mean  to  reduce  Into  flour  When  this  glutinous  matter  is 
be  thrown  into  it :  the  veffel  is  then  a  little  cooled,  it  mud  be  poured 
to  be  taken  off  the  Gre,  and  the  rice  upon  the  rice-dour,  and  the  whole 
left  to  foak  till  the  ne.xt  morning. —  mud  be  well  kneaded  together,  add* 
It  will  then  be  found  at  the  bottom  ing  thereto  a  little  fait,  and  a  proper 
of  the  water,  which  is  to  be  poured  quantity  of  leaven.  We  are  then  to 
off,  and  the  rice  put  to  drain  upon  a  cover  the  dough  with  warm  cloths, 
table  placed  In  an  inclined  pollilon.  and  to  let  it  dand  that  it  may  rife.— 
— When  it  is  dry,  it  mud  be  beat  to  During  the  fermentation,  this  pade 
powder,  and  paffed  through  the  Gned  (which,  when  kneaded,  mud  have 
Geve  that  can  be  procured.  fuch  a  proportion  of  flour  as  to  ren* 

When  we  have  brought  the  rice  der  it  pretty  Grro,)  becomes  fo  foft 
into  flour,  we  mud  take  as  much  of  and  liquid  that  it  feems  impoflible 
it  as  may  be  thought  neceffary,  and  it  fliould  be  formed  Into  bread :  it  is 
put  it  into  the  kneading  trough  in  now  to  be  treated  as  fellows:— 
fthich  bread  is  generally  made.  At  While  the  dough  is  rlGng,  the 

oven 
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oven  mud  be  heated  j  and,  when  it  turned  upfide  down.  The  heat  of  the 
is  of  a  proj^er  degree  of  heat,  we  oven  afls  upon  the  palle  in  fucb  a 
mud  make  a  dewpan  of  tin,  or  cop-  way  as  to  prevent  its  fpreading,  and 
per  tinned,  to  which  is  6xed  a  han-  keeps  it  in  the  form  the  dewpan  has 
die  of  fufheient  length  to  reach  to  given  it. 

the  end  of  the  oven.  A  little  water  In  this  manner  pure  rice  bread 
mud  be  put  into  this  dewpan,  which  may  be  made  :  it  comes  out  of  the 
mud  then  be  filled  with  the  ferment-  oven  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  like 
cd  pade,  and  covered  with  cabbage  padry  which  has  yolk  of  eggs  over 
or  any  other  large  leaves,  or  with  a  it.  It  is  as  agreeable  to  the  talte  as 
fheet  of  paper.  When  this  is  done,  to  the  fight ;  and  may  be  made  ufe 
the  dewpan  is  to  be  put  into  the  of,  like  wheat-bread,  to  put  into 
oven,  and  puQied  forward  to  the  part  broth,  &c.  I  mud,  however,  ob- 
where  it  is  intended  the  bread  (hall  ferve,  that  it  lofes  its  goodnefs  very 
be  baked :  it  mud  then  be  quickly  much  as  it  becomes  dale. 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  PRETENDER. 


'  I '  H  E  fufpicions  of  an  intended  fuccedion,  every  thing  fucceeded  fo 
A  invafion  by  the  Pretender,  pre*  much  to  the  fatisfa(tion  of  the  Whigs, 
vious  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  as  to  render  all  ideas  of  infurreflion 
were  fo  general  at  that  time,  and  unneceflary. 

were  fo  muck  confirmed  by  the  pa-  In  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Cheder- 
pers  and  letters  of  information  tranf-  field  by  Di  Maty,  we  are  told  that 
mitted  by  order  of  the  Ele£foral  fa-  Lord  Bolingbroke  never  heard  of 
tnily  of  Hanover,  that  the  Whigs  this  defign  till  his  return  to  England 
were  determined  to  be  beforehand  in  1722  ;  and  he  further  adds,  “  that 
with  the  Tories  in  this  bufinefs ;  and.  Lord  Bolingbroke  afifured  Lord  Chef- 
If  the  Queen  had  not  died  fo  fudden-  ,terfield,  that  he  never  had  any  fixed 
ly,  the  former  would  have  taken  up  fcheme  in  relation  to  the  Pretender, 
arms  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  and  that  he  always  avoided  fpeaking 
liberties.  of  him  to  the  Queen,  who,  he  faid, 

General  Stanhope  (the  ancellor  did  not  like  to  hear  any  thing  of  a 
of  the  prefent  Earl  Stanhope)  was  fuccelTor.  He  likewife  added,  that 
to  have  commanded  the  army,  and  the  Pretender  sever  •was  in  England 
I^rd  Cadogan  to  have  feized  the  during  the  Tory  adminiflration. 
Tower.  All  the  officers  on  half-pay.  What  credit  may  be  due  to  Lord 
fume  of  whom  were  living  a  few  years  Bolingbroke’s  aflertion  on  this  head, 
ago,  had  figned  the  aifociation.  The  may  be  gathered  from  the  veracity  oi 
place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  the  lafl  paragraph,  as  it  is  well 
behind  Montague  houfe.  The  ofii-  known  the  Pretender  was  in  this 
cers  kept  their  arms  in  readinefs  in  country  fome  months  before  the 
their  bed-chambers,  and  were  prepa-  Queen’s  death,  and  had  apartments 
red  to  obey  the  fummons  at  a  mi-  at  Somerfet-houfe  incog,  and  that  he 
note’s  warning.  1  lie  Queen,  how-  left  London  only  for  the  purpofe  of 
ever,  dying  before  this  plot  was  ripe  making  preparation  for  a  defeent  on 
enough  for  execution,  and  the  una-  this  kingdom.  But  perhaps  Lord 
nimous  refnlution  of  the  Council,  Bolingbroke  might  think,  as  a  fiatef- 
(principally  effefled  by  the  exertions  man,  that  we  were  too  near  the  feene 
of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Somer-  to  tell  the  faft  upon  this  occafion, 
fet,)  in  taking  cautious  meafures  for  which  would  then  too  much  involve 
the  better  fecuritv  of  the  Hanover  private  interefti  and  connexions. 
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Front  a  Review  of  the  LanJfcape,  a  DidaRie  Poem,  and  an  Effty  on  the  Pic^ 
turefque  ;  by  Mr  Marshall,  Author  of''  Planting  and  Ornamental  Gardening 


a  praRieal  Treatife."  &c.  &c. 

TI^E  now  proceed  to  take  a  genc- 
*  *  ral  review  of  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  to  examine  fome  of  its  various 
qualities,  attributes,  orcharafferiftics, 
as  they  (trike  the  human  mind,  thro* 
the  fenfe  of  viiion ;  and  to  treat  of 
rural  ornament,  as  an  art  independ 
ent  of  every  other,  and  as  having 
no  other  principles  than  what  are 
immediately  deducible  from  nature. 

I'be  vifual  qualities  of  the  pafla- 
get  of  furface,  moft  frequently  ob* 
fervable  in  this  ifland,  are, 

1.  Simplicity.  This  is  either  for- 
tultous  or  dehgned.  It  is  given  by  a 
flat  naked  furface  of  a  uniform  co¬ 
lour  }  as  an  extenlive  flat  of  marlhes ; 
or  a  bowling-green  ;  or  a  larger  flat 
of  made  lawn,  if  any  fuch  a  furface 
has  ever  been  formed. 

2.  Simple  beauty.  This,  alfo,  is  for¬ 
tuitous  and  defigned  :  fortuitous,  as 
the  billowy  furfaces  of  the  naked 
fheep  downs  in  the  fouth  of  England, 
and  the  wolds  in  Yorklhire  *,  deiign- 
ed,  as  the  lawns  of  modern  garden¬ 
ing,  when  they  are  neither  fo  flat  as 
to  be  inflpid,  nor  fo  abrupt  as  to 
break  the  lines  and  playful  undula¬ 
tions  of  beauty  :  the  billowy  furfaces, 
above-mentioned,  on  a  fmaller  fcale. 

Obfervationi.  The  modem  lawn 
being  formed  (where  any  forming  is 
required)  merely  by  freeing  the  na¬ 
tural  furface  from  incumbrances,  do¬ 
ing  away  the  deformities  aiui  broken 
lines  which  art  may  have  previoufly 
occafioned,  and  clothing  the  whole 
with  one  uniform  veil  of  green  fward 
of  courfe,  no  general  rules  of  art,  no 
regular  plan,  no  authority  being  ob- 
ferved  in  forming  fuch  a  lawn, — the 
natural  inequalities,  or  the  fortuitous 
circumflances  attending  it  at  the  time 
of  forming,  give  the  eventual  furface, 
form,  and  features  of  any  given 
Ed.  Mag.  Nev.  1796.  U 


ground  }  fo  that,  like  the  human  face, 
which  may  well  be  deemed  the  ar¬ 
chetype,  no  two  are  the  fame ;  no 
monotomy  can  take  place  :  variety 
mufl,  neceifarily,  be  ascndlefs  as  the 
places  or  lawns  thus  formed. 

3.  Ornamented  beauty.  This,  like- 
wife,  we  find  in  fortuitous,  as  well  as 
in  defigned  fcenery.  We  obferve  it 
in  the  richer  valiies,  and  fofter 
fernery,  of  the  foreft ;  very  common¬ 
ly  in  park  fcenery  *,  as  well  as  in  hang¬ 
ing  Iheep  walks,  broken  fortuitouily 
by  malTes  and  tufts  of  wood :  which, 
feen  at  a  proper  di (lance,  has  fome- 
times  alroofl  all  the  effed  which 
wood  and  lawn  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  almofl  all  the  perfection  which 
the  rural  art  can  boalt  of.  Indeed, 
the  mod  it  afpires  to  is,  to  render  a 
paflage  like  this,  fufBciently  beauti¬ 
ful,  to  bear  examination  immediately 
under  the  eye,  and  fufliciently  orna¬ 
mental,  to  be  in  charaCter  and  har¬ 
mony  with  the  architecture, the  finilh- 
ings,  and  the  furniture  of  the  houfe, 
whofe  environs  are  required  to  be  or¬ 
namented. 

Obfervationi.  If  we  approach  a  for¬ 
tuitous  mafs  of  bru(h  wood,  its  beau¬ 
ties  vanifli.  At  fome  feafons,  a  flower 
perhaps  may  be  found  j  but  at  others, 
nothing  is  to  be  feen,  but  mutilated 
fpray,  cropped  by  the  palturing  (lock, 
and  half  fmothered  in  noxious  weeds 
and  Tubbifli.  Even  the  lawn,  which 
at  a  diflance  may  appear  even  and 
free  from  obdru^ions,  we  (hall  ge¬ 
nerally  find,  in  crolTing  it,  fouled 
with  roughnefles,  and  encumbered 
with  troublcfome  weeds  and  (hrubs, 
altogether  unfriendly  to  the  femjile 
drefs. 

One  of  the  great  ends  aimed  at, 
in  forming  an  ornamental  ground,  is 
to  render  it  an  objeCt  capable  of  be- 
u  ing 
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ing  examined equally  fatisfaftory 
to  the  eye  on  a  near  view,  and  com¬ 
modious  to  the  habits  and  drefs  of 
the  more  falhionable  ranks  of  the 
fex  t  affording  them  the  moll  natural 
promenade  they  can  partake  of  and 
enjoy.  This  is  done  by  keeping  the 
beautiful  furface  fmooth  and  free 
from  obllrui^ionS'— a  carpet  of  green 
velvet, — broken  and  varied  by  fuit- 
able  relieves  of  Ihrubs  and  flowers, 
and  partially  outlined  by  loftier  treesj 
furniihing  thofe  ^ho  traverfe  it,  with 
fomething  interefling,  at  every  fea- 
fun ;  and  fpteading  under  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  more  frequented  rooms, 
or  other  point  of  view,  a  fcenc  which, 
when  animated  with  the  ptefence  of 
ornamented  beauty, certainly  becomes 
to  cultivatecHnlnds,  one  of  the  mofl 
interefling  that  cultivated  nature  can 
exhibit. 

Such  a  paffage  of  ornamented  na¬ 
ture  bears  lome  refemblance  to  the  hu¬ 
man  face,  ornamented  with  ringlets, 
flowing  in  the  line  of  beauty  and 
grace  to  a  beautiful  horfe  with 
his  flowing  mane  and  crefl,  riling  in 
the  fame  graceful  linej  to  the  polifli- 
ed  vafe,  richly  ornamented  \  or  the 
Corinthian  building  with  its  fmo'ith 
mafonry  and  relieved  cmbelliihment* ; 
‘correfponding  with  every  thing  which 
tie  human  eye  has  deemed  beauti¬ 
ful  and  ornamental,  in  nature  or  art. 

4.  D.faced  Leiuty. - Fortuitous 

beauty  may  be  defaced,  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  pafluring  animals,  which 
give  fmoothnefs  to  the  lawn:  where 
the  foil  is  not  fertile,  changing  them 
from  llieep  to  cattle  will  ge  nerally 
be  fulhcient.  Deligned  beauty,  in 
like  manner,  may  be  defaced,  by 
withdrawing  the  feythe  and  rol)er,and 
giving  up  the  poliihed  lawn  to  neglcft 
and  the  browzing  herd;  which  has 
a  (imilir  effe£l  on  beautiful  grounds, 
as  withdrawing  the  btnlh  and  comb 
has  on  a  beautiful  hotfe,  and  giving 
him  up  to  aegleifl  and  the  llraw-yard  j 
or  giving  up  a  beautiful  face  to  ne- 
glei^  and  filth  }  fuffering  thp  tear, 


whether  of  joy  or  grief,  to  furrow 
the  filthy  cheek,  after  the  manner  of 
weather  (lains  on  negle^led  buildings; 
and  the  hair  to  hide  it  partially  with 
its  ragged  mats,  after  the  manner  nf 
tuffocks  on  negledled  ruins ;  and  ful- 
ly  flocked  with  filthy  vermin,  to 
give,  in  their  cxcurfions,  addition, >1 
intricacy  and  variety  to  the  f.ice; 
not  lefs  by  their  delicious  felves,  than 
by  the  dear  pimply  roughneffes  they 
may  leave  behind  them. 

5.  Ordinary  feenery. — This  compri- 
fes  all  inclofed  lands,  in  the  hands  of 
tenantry.  Alfo  the  extenfive  tratls 
of  open  common  fields,  which  are 
llill  fuffered  to  tcniain,  in  different 
parts  of  the  illand  ;  alfo  fuch  por¬ 
tions  of  commons  and  wafles,  which 
remain  a  ilill  greater  dtfgrace  to  the 
rural  economy  of  thefe  kingdoms,— 
as  arc  not  fufficiently  fmooth  to  be 
beautiful,  nor  have  been  formed  by 
fortuitous  circumflances,  into  compu- 
fitions  fufliciently  expreflive,  to  be 
deemed  cKnamcntal.  Three-fourths, 
or  a  much  greater  proportion,  of  the 
furface  of  this  ifland  falls  under  thefe 
defer!  prions. 

Obfervatisns. — It  is  among  feenery 
of  the  firfl  defeription,  the  rural  att 
may  bell  exert  its  powers;  in  break, 
ing  the  monotony,  fo  difgufling  to 
the  rye  of  a  traveller  of  tafle ;  and 
in  giving  ornamented  beauty,  donief- 
tic  co;iveniency,  and  wholiome  air, 
tp  thofe  who  are  willing  to  putchafe, 
and  able  to  enjoy  them  ;  and  this,  in 
many  cafes,  without  injuring,  mate¬ 
rially,  the  produce  of  the  land. 

if  a  place  be  of  the  largcfl  order, 
feme  extent  of  patk  or  paflurc  land 
ought  to  embrace  the  embellilhed 
grounds  ;  but,  iii  general,  arable  in- 
clofurcs  may  enter  freely  into  the 
views  from  the  lioufe  ;  provided  the 
fences  and  the  foil  be  managed  with 
the  accuracy  and  neatnefs  which  aie 
inlepurable  fiom  good  hufhandry  ; 
and  provided  fuitable  tnaffes,  groups, 
and  (ingle  trees,  be  left,  or  planted, 
tp  nnlte  fucb  cultivated  lands  with 
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the  ornamented  grounds  on  the  one 
handi  and  with  the  fortuitous  icetie* 
nrry  of  the  given  country,  on  the 
other. 

This,  in  foroe  fituations,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  entitled  to  the  firlf  at¬ 
tention  j  as  nothing  tends  more  to 
harmonize  and  blend  the  parts  of 
the  general  fcene,  fo  much,  as  a  pro¬ 
per  attention  to  the  hedges  and 
hedgerow  timber  which  mix  in  it : 
and  no  part  of  rural  ornament  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  Icfs  expence.  In  places 
of  a  lower  order,  this  attention  alone 
is  capable  of  producing  a  fufficient 
degree  of  ornament  j  excepting  im¬ 
mediately  about  the  houfe. 

6.  Adorned  uglinefs.—^W\%  is  chief¬ 
ly  fortuitous,  and  is  peculiar  to  bro¬ 
ken  furfaces,  and  the  wilder  feenery 
of  nature. 

The  ugliefl  furface  is  that  which 
we  not  unfrequently  fee  in  mountain¬ 
ous  diflrids  ;  namely,  a  valley,  or 
wide  glen,  broken  into  ill-fhaped 
fragments,  feparated  by  waterlefs 
griffs,  or  angular  chafms  j— -  their 
furfaces  in  a  manner  naked  of  every 
thing  vegetable  *,  fhewing  a  loofe 
gravel,  or  fhaley  covering,  which  is 
made  to  trickle  down  their  (ides,  by 
heavy  rains,  and  by  the  feet  of  ani¬ 
mals  running  along  the  Hopes. 

But  unfightiy  as  fuch  grounds  are, 
while  naked  and  wateilel's,  they  are 
no  longer  fo,  when  covered  with  lux¬ 
uriant  wood,  and  divided  by  foam¬ 
ing  torrents,  rufhing  down  between 
them. 

If  a  mountain  valley, — inftead  of 
being  filled  with  unmeaning  frag¬ 
ments,  crowded  together  in  its  bot¬ 
tom,  while  its  brows  are  equally 
tame  and  inexprelTive,  were  open  at 
the  bafe,  and  had  Its  Gdcs  formed  ir¬ 
regularly,  with  rocky  promontories, 
but  without  wood  or  water,— fuch  a 
valley,  unlefs  when  the  fun  threw 
its  rays  acrofs  it,  from  near  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  would  Hill  have  little  to  inte- 
fell  the  attention  of  any  man,  and, 
by  men  in  general,  would  be  deem¬ 


ed  ugly.  But  cloathe  it  fuitably  with 
wood,  and  let  a  copious  Kream  be 
feen  partially  among  it,  cipeciaily  if, 
at  intervals,  the  water  Ihould  fpreai 
itfelf  to  the  eye,  in  broad  brilliant 
falls,  broken  and  partially  fliadcd  by 
rocks  and  wood,  and  it  acquires 
flrength  of  exprclFion,  is  viewed  with 
pleafure  by  ordinary  obfervers,  and 
becomes  truly  interetiing  to  an  eyg^ 
converfant  in  natutal  icenery :  as 
forming  a  happy  contraft  with  the 
fofter  feenes  of  cultivated  nature  ; 
and  as  affording  matter  of  reflection, 
on  the  haunts  of  men  In  the  favage 
(late,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  train 
of  circumltances  which  have  led 
them  from  the  mountains  to  the  more 
fertile  plains  ;  which  have  taught 
them  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  the  bel¬ 
ter  gifts  of  nature  j  and  have  raiftd 
them  to  a  (late,  as  fuperlor  to  that 
of  favages,  as  cultivated  nature  is  ;o 
the  favage  feenery  we  have  juft  been 
deferibing. 

Among  feenery  like 
this,  art  can  do  but  little,  with  good 
effefl.  However,  in  the  higher  llyle 
of  mountain  feenery,  where  the  val¬ 
ley  has  a  degree  of  width  and  Hat- 
nefs  of  bafe,  and  where  the  tops  of 
the  promontories  are  likewife  flatted, 
fometbing  may  be  done,  without  of¬ 
fending.  A  ruflic  cottage,  judiciouf- 
ly  placed  In  the  meadowy  bottom, 
will  ever  be  in  charaCler  with  the 
fcene.  If  the  ruins  of  a  fortrefs,  on 
the  point  of  a  promontory,  be  bid 
by  wood,  the  Ikreen  may  be  broken 
not  formally,  as  if  dene  by  deiign  ; 
but  irregularly,  as  if  done  by  a  hurri¬ 
cane.  In  the  lower  part,  towards 
the  mouth, — of  a  mountain  valley, 
opening  into  an  extenhve  cultivated 
country,  a  ruific  obfervatory  of  un¬ 
hewn  blocks  of  Hone,  rearing  Its 
head  above  the  natural  fkreen  of 
wood,  efpecially  if  it  Ihould  com¬ 
mand,  not  only  the  wildneffes  of 
the  valley  above  it,  but  a  broad  pa¬ 
norama  view  of  the  country  below, 
could  not  dtfplcafe  the  mod  expe- 
u  2  ileneed 
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lienced  tje,  and  would  be  highly  in- 
tcreding  to  ordinary  obfervers. 

7.  Ragged  Thi»  is  a  ftyle 

of  icenery  limilar  to  the  lad,  but  lefs 
adorned.  The  rocks  fcattered,  point¬ 
ed,  daring  ;  the  trees  alfu  (battered, 
and  difmantled,  by  premature  decay, 
or  the  fury  of  the  elements,  or  the 
natural  bleaknefs  of  the  fituation. 
-—The  underwood  checked  in  its 
growth its  dead  dumps  daring  a- 
bove  the  meagre  foliage  ;  and,  in 
patches,  cut  entirely  off;  expofing 
the  bare  mouldering  fide  of  the  hill. 
—The  water  fmall,  and  nearly  hid 
among  rugged  dony  fragments  ;  feen 
partially,  rudiing  down  narrow  gul¬ 
lies,  worn  in  the  dielfy  rock ;  exhi¬ 
biting  altogether  a  bleak,  barren,  fa- 
vage,  inhofpitable  fcene ;  equally  for¬ 
bidding  to  men  and  animals  ;  afford¬ 
ing,  to  the  human  eye,  no  other  gra- 
tidcation  than  what  arifes  from  con- 
trad  ;  nor  conveying,  to  the  human 
mind,  any  other  fatisfaflion  than  what 
gratitude  is  ever  capable  of  giving. 

8.  Naked  uglinefs. — This  lias  been 
already  defcribed  as  the  ill-diapcd 
maffes  of  matter,  feen  in  the  vallies, 
or  on  the  flielving  Tides  of  mountains, 
and  which  are  equally  deditute  of 
wood,  lawn,  water,  or  rock ;  and  as 
affording  to  the  human  eye,  viewing 
them  abdrafledly  on  the  principles 
of  tade,  nothing  intrreding. 

9.  Creatnefi. — Neverthelefs, moun¬ 
tains  themfclves,  with  no  better  form, 
and  entirely  naked,  have,  as  princi¬ 
pals,  an  effebt  which  their  fubordi- 
natcs  are  unable  to  produce.  I'his 
peculiar  effect  we  will  name  great- 
nefs. 

10.  Grandeur. — Let  their  Tides  be 
Tuitably  adorned  with  extenlive  tra61s 
of  w  ood,  and  high  broad-fronted  pre¬ 
cipices  of  rock,  they  become  more  in- 
tereding,  and  may  be  Taid  to  imprefs 
us  with  ideas  of  grandeur. 

11.  Magnificence.— A  com^Q^\x\oa 
of  grandeur, —  as  two  mountains, 
ilrongly  featured,  with  bold  promon¬ 
tories,  rocks,  and  woods, — Teparatcd 


by  a  wide  rich  wide  vale,— watered 
by  a  copious  river, — iffuing  from  a 
broad  well-margined  lake, — eveiy 
part  being  intereding,  but  no  part, 
nor  the  whole,  exciting  emotions 
higher  than  thoTe  of .  admiration,  or 
Tome  flight  degree  of  adonifliment,— 
might  be  fliled  magnificent. 

12.  Sublimity. —  I  his  attribute  of 
objebls  of  fight  feldom  occurs  on  the 
face  of  nature,  in  its  natural  date, 
comparatively  with  mod  of  thofe 
which  have  been  enumerated.  Moun¬ 
tain  Tcenery,  how  grand  or  magnifi¬ 
cent  it  may  be,  is  not,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  the  more  Tublime  ;  an  extent 
of  water,  though  wide  as  the  Tea  it- 
Telf,  will  not  admit  of  the  epithet, 
while  it  remains  in  a  calm  unagitated 
date,  any  more  than  will  an  extent 
of  country  covered  with  Tnow,  tin- 
leTs  the  idea  of  unbounded  Tpace  raife 
it  in  Tome  degree :  but  how  infinitely 
more  is  this  idea  capable  of  exciting 
it,  in  viewing  Tpace  itTelf,  in  behold¬ 
ing  the  univeiTe, — in  looking  towards 
infinity  ! 

The  Tublime  Teems  to  require  that 
the  higher  degrees  of  adonifliment 
(hould  be  rouTed,  to  deroondrate  its 
prefence  :  a  degree  of  terror,  if  not 
of  horror,  is  required  to^  produce  the 
more  forcible  emotions  of  the  miud, 
which  Tublimity  is  capable  of  excit- 
>Dg- 

A  giant  precipice,  frowning  over 
its  bafe,  whether  we  view  it  from 
beneath,  or  lofck  downward  from  i^ 
brink,  is  capable  of  producing  fub- 
lime  emotions.  A  river  tumbling 
headlong  over  Tuch  a  precipice,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  viewed  with  difficulty, 
and  a  degree  of  danger,  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary,  dill  heightens  thofe  emotiont. 
Lightning,  thunder,  and  hurricane!, 
may  produce  them.  , 

But  of  all  natural  Tcenery,  the 
ocean,  agitated  by  a  violent  dorm, 
attended  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
is,  perhaps,  the  mod  capable  of  fill¬ 
ing  the  mind  with  Tiiblime  emotions; 
aud  mod  cTpccially  the  mind  of  a 
fpeftator 
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|pe£>ator  who  is  blmfelf  cxpofed  on 
its  frail  furface  \  and  who  is  not  in¬ 
capable,  either  from  conAant  habit, 
or  from  an  accefs  of  appreheniion,  of 
contemplating  the  fccnery  which  fur- 
rounds  him. 

On  the  whole, fublimity  muAroufe 
fome  extraordinary  emotion  in  the 
mind  ;  it  cannot  be  dwelt  on  with 
iodifffrence,  by  an  eye  unhabituated 
to  its  eifc^h,  and  a  mind  poffeflTing 
tlie  leaA  fenfibility.  Magnificence, 
grandeur,  or  limple  greatnefs,  may 
excite  fome  degree  of  allonilhment ; 
but  it  muA  be  unmixed  with  awe ; 


the  emotions  they  excite  are  of  the 
more  pleafurable  kind.  Uglinefs  dif- 
guAs  ;  yet  when  adorned,  it  is  cap¬ 
able  of  giving  delight  j  as  a  contraA 
to  the  more  rational  gratifications  of 
ornamented  beauty.  All  that  Ample 
beauty  has  to  bcAow  is  pleafure, 
heightened,  perhaps,  by  a  degree  of 
admiration.  Even  fimplicity,  in  a 
Aate  of  polifhed  neatnefs,  is  capable 
of  giving  a  degree  of  pleafure  j  but, 
in  a  Aate  of  tlovenlinefs  and  negle£l, 
it  difguAs,  as  uglinefs,  or  deformity, 
which  is  fimplicity,  or  beauty,  dif- 
guAingly  defaced. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  BUFFON. 
[concluded  from  p.  254.J 


A  FTER  riCng  from  dinner,  the 
Count  pays  little  attention  either 
to  his  family  or  his  gueAs.  He  Aeeps 
for  an  hour  in  his  room  j  then  takes 
a  walk  alone }  after  which  he  will 
perhaps  come  in  and  converfe,  or  fit 
at  his  deAc  and  look  over  papers  that 
are  brought  for  bis  opinion.  He  has 
lived  thus  thcfe  fifty  years.  To  fome 
one  who  exprell'ed  aAoniAinient  at 
his  great  reputation,  he  replied,— 
“  Have  not  I  pafl'cd  fifty  years  at 
my  defic  r”  At  nine  he  goes  to  bed. 

He  is  at  prefent  afllided  with  the 
Dune,  which  fufpends  his  employ¬ 
ments.  While  I  was  at  his  houfe  he 
had  acute  pains,  fhut  himfelf  up  in 
his  chamber,  would  Scarcely  fee  his 
Ion,  and  not  his  fiAer.  He  admitted 
me  repeatedly.  His  hair  was  always 
dteA  j  and  he  retained  his  fine  calm 
look.  He  complained  mildly  of  his 
ill  health,  and  bore  his  pangs  with  a 
ftnile.  He  opened  bis  whole  foul  to 
me  :  made  me  read  to  him  the  trea- 
tife  on  the  loadAone,  and,ashe  liAen- 
,cd,  would  reform  the  phrafes.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  fend  for  a  volume  of 
his  works,  and  rcqucA  me  to  read 
aloud  the  finer  efforts  of  Ayle}  fucb 
as  the  Soliloquy  of  the  firA  man, — the 
Defeription  of  the  Arabian  defert  in 


the  article  Camel,  and  a  Aill  finer 
piece  of  painting,  in  his  opinion,  in 
the  article  Camichi.  Sometimes  he 
would  explain  to  me  his  fyAcm  of 
the  formation  of  the  iiniverfc,  the  gc- 
nefis  of  beings,  the  internal  moulds, 
8tc.  Sometimes  he  would  recite 
whole  pages  of  his  compofitions ;  for 
be  knows  them  almoA  all  by  heart. 
He  liAcns  gladly  to  ebjeflions,  dif- 
cuAcs  them,  and  furrenders  to  them 
when  his  judgment  is  convinced. 

Of  natural  hiAory  and  of  Ayle,  he 
loves  to  talk,  efpecially  of  the  latter. 
No  one  better  underAands  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  Ayle,  unlefs  it  be  Bcccaria,  who 
did  not  polfefs  the  pradice.  **  I'he 
Ayle  is  the  man,”  faid  he  ;  our 
poets  have  no  Ayle  ;  they  are  coer¬ 
ced  by  the  rules  of  metre,  which 
make  flaves  of  them.”  ‘  How  do 
you  like  I'horoas  ?*  1  alked.  ”  Pret¬ 
ty  well,'’  faid  he,”  but  he  is  AiA  and 
bloated.*'  *  And  Kouflieau  ?’  ”  His 
Ayle  it  better :  but  be  has  all  the 
faults  of  bad  education,  interjrdion, 
exclamation,  interrogation  for  ever.” 
*  Favour  me  with  your  leading  ideas 
on  Ayle.  “  They  are  recorded  in 
my  Difeourfe  at  the  Academy: — 
however,  two  things  form  Ayle,  in¬ 
vention  and  exprcAion.  Invention 
dependfc 
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depends  on  patience:  contemplate 
your  fubje^  long :  it  will  gradually 
unrol  and  unfold— till  a  fort  of  elec¬ 
tric  fpark  coDvulfes  for  a  moment 
the  brain,  and  fpreadt  down  to  the 
very  heart  a  glow  of  irritation.  Then 
are  come  the  luxuries  of  genius,  the 
true  hours  for  produAion  and  com- 
poiition — hours  fo  delightful,  that  I 
have  fpent  twelve  and  fourteen  fuc- 
cefltvely  at  my  writing-delk,  and  flill 
been  in  a  flate  of  pleafure.  It  is  for 
this  gratification,  yet  more  than  for 
glory,  that  I  have  toiled.  Glory 
comes  if  it  can,  and  mollly  docs 
come.  This  pleafure  is  greater  if 
you  confult  no  books  :  I  have  never 
confulted  authors,  till  I  had  nothing 
left  to  fay  of  ray  own.” 

I  aiked  him  t  hat  is  the  bed  me¬ 
thod  of  forming  one’s  felf.  He  an- 
fwcrcd,  ”  Read  only  the  capital 
works,  read  thetn  repeatedly,  and 
read  thofe  in  every  department  of 
tadc  and  fcience  for  the  framers  of 
filch  works  arc,  as  Cicero  fays,  kin- 
fouls,  and  the  views  of  one  may  al¬ 
ways  be  applied  with  advantage  in 
force  very  different  branch  by  an¬ 
other.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  talk  — 
Capital  works  are  fcarce.  I  know 
but  five  great  geniufes — Newton, 
Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Montcfquieu,  and 
myfelf.  Newton,  (continued  be,) 


may  have  difeovered  an  important 
principle,  but  he  fpent  Iiis  life  in  fri¬ 
volous  calculations,  and  was  no  maf- 
ter  ofllyie.”  He  thought  higher  of 
Leibnitz  than  of  Bacon.  He  fpoke 
of  Muntcfquieu’s  genius,  but  thought 
his  (lyle  too  lludied,  and  'wanting 
evolution.  ‘‘  This,  however,”  faid 
he,  “  was  a  natural  confequence  of 
his  frame  of  body.  I  knew  him 
well ;  he  was  alraod  blind,  and  very 
impatient.  If  he  had  not  dipt  his 
ideas  into  (liort  fentences,  he  would 
have  loll  his  period  before  the  ama- 
nuenfis  had  taken  it  down.”  . 

He  fpoke  to  me  of  the  palTion  for 
lludy,  and  of  the  happinefs  which  it 
bellows.  He  told  me  that  he  had  vo¬ 
luntarily  fecluded  himfelf  from  fo- 
ciety  -y  that  at  one  time  he  courted 
the  company  of  learned  men,  exped- 
ing  to  acquire  much  from  their  con- 
verfation,  but  he  had  difeovered  that 
little  of  value  could  be  fo  gleaned, 
and  that,  in  order  to  piek  up  a  phrafe, 
an  evening  was  ill  fquandered  :  the 
labour  was  become  a  want  to  him, 
and  he  hoped  to  confecratc  to  if  much 
of  the  three  or  four  years  of  life 
which  probably  remained  to  him, 
that  he  feared  not  death — that  the 
hope  of  an  immortal  renown  was  the 
mod  powerful  of  death-bed  confola- 
tions. 


OF  THE  ESTHONI  AN  AND  RUSSIAN  BATHS. 

IN  A  LSTTLR  FROM  A  TRAVELLER. 


FROM  VARIETIES  OF  LITERATURE. 


During  my  day  in  Eflhonia  and 
St  Pcterlburg,  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  (ludying  the  nature  of  thefe 
baths.  In  many  rcfpe6ls  they  are  fin- 
gular  in  their  kind,  and  totally  dif- 
i^erent  from  what  perfons  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  them  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  other  European  dates, 
would  form  an  idea  of.  The  ufe  of 
them  is  not  referved  to  particular 
perfons,  but  it  is  univerfally  a  nation¬ 


al  cudom.  The  Edhonian  frequents 
the  bath  as  a  fpecles  of  luxury,  the 
Ruffian  as  an  indifpenfible  requifite. 
On  account  of  their  various  influence 
on  life  and  health,  they  are  highly 
important  j  and  therefore  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  them  is  an  affair  of  the  po¬ 
lice.  The  hady  traveller  has  often 
treated  of  them  unjudly  and  imper- 
feftly.  For  thefe  reafons  I  will  here 
briefly  deferibe  the  bathing  houfes 
accord- 
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according  to  their  internal  condruc- 
tion,  the  utenfils  belonging  to  them, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
made  ufe  of,  and  thence  extrafl  (ome 
probable  confequences  in  relation  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ether  fex. 

By  the  expreflTion,  “  to  bathe,”  in 
Edhonia  nothing  elfe  is  meant  than 
to  go  and  fweat  in  the  national  baths. 
Bathing  in  a  river  is  what  they  would 
not  underiland  j  as  they  have  no  o- 
ther  term  for  this  pra^lice  than 
”  fwimming.”  None  but  foreigners, 
unacquainted  vrith  their  language, 
ever  confound  thefe  words. 

Swimming  is  there  but  very  little 
in  ufe,  and  that  moflly  among  fo¬ 
reign  fidiemen  and  Tailors.  Where¬ 
as  the  bath  is  frequented,  if  podible, 
once  a  week  by  every  Ellhonian, 
tvith  his  wife  and  children,  common¬ 
ly  on  Saturday.  It  is  not  i'o  general 
among  the  noble  families  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  rareft  of  ^11  among  the  Ger¬ 
man  merchant!  and  handicraftfmen 
in  the  cities  of  Revel,  Vefenburg, 
Pernau,  and  Narva. 

The  bath  is  a  room,  not  lofty,  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  large  oven,  fcveral 
rows  of  benches  at  different  llages 
of  elevation,  and  a  large  tub  of  wa¬ 
ter. 

The  oven  is  condrufled  of  done 
or  brickwork,  within  which  are  crofs- 
bait  of  iron,  whereon  great  dints,  or, 
for  want  of  thefe,  large  dones  of  any 
kind,  are  placed  in  loch  manner  that 
the  dames  may  entwine  between 
them.  Indead  of  dones,  which  fome- 
times  emit  an  arfenical  efBuvia,  they 
make  ufe  of  folid  iron  balls.  The 
pvens  of  the  common  baths  of  the 
the  boors  have  no  chimnies,  fo  that 
the  fmoke  remains  in  the  room. 

The  benches,  or  (helves,  are  in 
the  form  of  a  fcaffold,  the  upper, 
mod  dage  of  w  hich  is  not  more  than 
a  yard  and  a  half  from  the  top  of  the 
place,  fo  that  one  cannot  dand,  but 
mud  lie  down  upon  it.  This  fcaf¬ 
fold  reaches  from  one  wall  to  the 
other,  and  is  divided  into  a  greater 


or  fmaller  number  of  compartments 
by  partition  boards.  The  depth  in¬ 
wards,  towards  the  binder  wall  of 
each  dage,  is  about  three  feet,  or 
enough  tor  a  perfon  to  lie  and  turn 
upon  at  cafe.  In  thefe  compartments 
or  dalls  frelh  draw,  or  a  mat,  is  laid, 
and  covered  with  a  (heet  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  bather. 

The  bathing-room  thus  prepared, 
is  drongly  heated.  In  winter,  I 
know  that  it  is  begun  to  be  heated 
eight  or  ten  hours  before  it  is  want- 
,  ed  for  ufe.  The  degree  of  cold  in 
thefe  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  the  oven,  make  this  ne- 
celTary.  One  of  our  pottery  ovens 
would  not  dand  this  degree  of  fire, 
but  would  burd.  W'hen  the  oved  is 
glowing  hot,  water  is  thrown  on  it, 
from  time  to  time,  that  a  vapour 
may  be  produced  to  fill  the  room.— 
Where  the  oven  has  no  chimney,  the 
water  is  thrown  on  the  flints.  This 
proctfs  is  repeated  for  hours  toge- 
ther.  By  the  humid  vapour  thus 
laifed,  fo  thick  a  cloud  of  dew  en- 
fues,  that  the  people  within  cannot 
fee  one  another.  The  hot  moidure 
extends  to  every  part  of  the  room ; 
and,  if  one  is  not  quite  naked  in  go¬ 
ing  in,  the  cloaths  are  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  wet  through  and  through,  as  if 
they  had  been  fuaked  in  hot  water. 
I'he  boarded  cieling,  the  walls,  and 
generally  the  windows,  are  condant- 
ly  dripping  with  water.  And  yet 
the  attendants  do  not  ceafe  from  call¬ 
ing  wood  into  the  oven,  and  pouring 
water  on  the  dones. 

The  thick  watery  vapours  drive 
out  the  fumes  asd  the  fmoke  ;  and 
till  this  is  done  one  mud  not  venture 
into  the  room  ;  led,  as  the  natives 
fay,  the  agieeablenefs  of  the  vapour- 
bath  be  infe^led  with  the  poifonous 
fumes. 

Wljen  you  are  entirely  undrclTed 
in  an  anticharab^r;  you  go  into  this 
bell —  and,  for  thoroughly  enjoying 
it,  you  mud  mount  up  to  the  highefl 
region  of  the  benches )  where,  like 
Sat^n 
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Satan  on  his  throne,  you  find  the 
quinteSence  of  the  fweltering  glow 
concentrated.  Here  you  lie  quietly 
as  long  as  you  pleale,  five,  ten,  or 
more  minutes.  All  the  pores  of  the 
body  open,  and  water  llreams  from 
you  on  all  Tides.  Now  comes  the 
woman  of  the  bath,  or  the  man,  with 
the  bath  bru(h. 

The  bath-bru(h  is  ufually  a  bundle 
of  birch  twigs,  with  the  leaves  on.~ 
For  this  purpote,  in  the  fpring  lea* 
fon,  whole  roods  of  young  verdant 
birch  twigs  are  cut  and  tied  together, 
at  one  end  for  bath-whilks  or  bruih- 
es.  Before  ufing  it  in  the  bath,  it  is 
commonly  dipt  in  water  to  render  it 
the  more  Toft  and  pliant. 

With  this  bunch  of  twigs  the  na¬ 
ked  body  is  well  dogged  all  over,  fo 
that  the  humidity  runs  in  dreams 
from  it,  and  the  ftrongly  agitated 
watery  exhalation  is  colleAed  about 
the  bather.  At  certain  intervals  the 
(kin  is  rubbed  with  a  fpunge,  or  with 
linen  cloths,  and  all  the  parts  and 
members  of  the  body,  particularly 
the  mod  flcdiy,  are  preded  and 
kneaded  with  the  hands  of  the  bath- 
wife.  She  then  proceeds  to  pull  the 
joints  of  the  arms  and  fingers,  legs 
and  toes,  till  they  fnap,  and  ferapes 
the  foies  of  the  feet  with  feraping 
irons,  or  her  finger  nails.  For  con¬ 
tinually  keephig  up  a  frefh  vapour, 
the  throwing  of  water  on  the  hot 
flints  is  not  neglefted.  Tbcfe  and 
the  like  manipulations  are  fo  long 
continued,  till  the  man  lies,  as  it 
were,  without  fpirit,  or  rather  in  the 
mod  voluptuous  langour.  In  this 
condition,  in  a  gentle  relaxation  of 
.all  his  powers,  he  is  now  left  for 
Tome  time  to  reek ;  and  then  is 
brought  down  from  the  (belf,  and 
put  upright  in  the  tub  of  water, 
where  he  is  foftly  walked  with  foap, 
and  bnekets  of  water  are  fucceflively 
poured  on  his  head,  which  produces 
the  fined  fenfations  over  all  the  bo¬ 
dy.  That  he  may  be  thoroughly 
flcanfed,  it  is  ufual  to  fiuifh  the  pro- 


cefs  by  licking  out  the  impurities 
of  his  eyes.  This  is  an  experi- 
ment  for  which  fome  of  the  bath- 
wives  are  peculiarly  famous.  She 
makes  her  tongue  quite  pointed,  then 
bores  it  under  the  eye-lid  into  the 
focket  of  the  eye,  and  turns  it  round 
and  round  about  the  eye-ball. 

If  I  had  been  witnefs  only  once  to 
this  mode  of  cleanfing  the  eyes,  I 
Ihould  have  been  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  the  tongue  was  adlually 
turned  about  within  the  eye.  Tho' 

I  at  various  times  made  ufe  of  the 
bath  according  to  the  unlverfal  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  country,  yet  I  never 
could  bring  royfelf  to  fubmit  to  this 
experiment.  But  an  unpleafant  ac¬ 
cident  obliged  me  once  to  undergo 
it;  and  therefore  I  am  in  every  fenfe 
an  occular  witnefs  of  the  faA.  I  was 
travelling  one  very  hot  fummer’i 
day  in  an  open  carriage,  and  I  got, 

I  know  not  by  what  mifchance,  fome 
particles  of  dud  in  my  eye.  Every 
means,  fuch  as  wetting  the  cornet  of 
my  handkerchief,  taking  fnuff  to  pro¬ 
mote  fneezing,  8ic.  were  tried  in 
vain.  The  eye  grew  red,  and  became- 
quite  inflamed  ;  I  felt  the  rood  vio¬ 
lent  pain,  and  could  no  longer  open 
it.  In  this  condition,  Baron  Siedel- 
mann,  who  was  with  me,  fent  to  Jur- 
genfburg  for  the  bath  wife,  whom  he, 
and  feveral  other  perfons,  affirmed  to 
be  expert  in  this  fort  of  cures,  by  the 
ealied  and  fpeedied  method.  The 
woman  happened  not  to  be  at  home, 
but  another  female  do£Ior  was  pre- 
fently  found,  who,  at  all  times,  with 
red  woolen  threads,  with  powder  of 
injeflion  that  had  had  certain  words 
muttered  over  it,  (according  to  the 
prevailing  fuperflition  of  the  coun¬ 
try)  performed  miraculous  cures  both 
on  man  and  bead.  To  her  I  refign 
ed  the  treatment  of  my  eye.  With 
out  feeling  any  other  pain  than  what 
was  already  occafioned  by  the  dud 
or  fand  that  had  got  in,  and  which 
raged  continually,  die  inflantly  bor¬ 
ed  her  tongue  under  the  eve  lid  into 

the 
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the  cavity  of  the  eye,  and  turned  it  lords.  Tliofe  of  the  vaflals  arc  cx 
fcveral  times  round  the  ball.  Not-  treniely  niiferable  and  dirty.  They, 
nitbltanding  the  unul'ualiiefs  of  the  no  more  than  their  dwellings,  have 
circumllance,  the  introdu6lion  and  any  regular  windows.  A  liuall  hole 
detenfion  of  a  foreign  and  large  piece  in  the  wall,  of  a  foot  ftju.sre,  gener- 
of  delh  into  the  eye,  yet  I  found  the  ally  fopplies  their  place.  Nor  is  this 
ilrange  guell  by  no  means  trouble-  always  provided  with  glafs.  It  is  (or 
fame  for  the  woman  had  the  art  of  the  moil  part  fluffed  with  a  wifp  of 
expanding,  and,  confequently,  of  draw,  in  fome  degree  to  prevent  the 
flattening  her  tongue  in  fuch  a  man-  too  great  draft  of  the  outward  cold, 
ner  as  that  the  preffute  could  not  be  — An  eternal  night  mofl  commonly 
very  great  on  any  one  part.  'I  he  reigns  within.  The  bath-benches  are 
female  praflitioner  aifured  me  that  not  always  parted  off  for  each  indi- 
llic  had  extraffed  fome  grains  of  (and,  vidual ;  but  the  bathers  lie  clofe  to- 
jet  that  (lie  felt  feveral  more  behind,  gether,  and  under  one  another,  both 
The  fame  operation  was  now  repeat-  texes  and  all  ages.  Modefly  and  de¬ 
ed  for  the  fecond  time,  and  I  imme-  ccncycome  into  little  or  no  conflder- 
diately  felt  a  gteat  alleviation  of  the  ation  here :  they  are  not  violated  ^ 
(mart.  The  rednefs  went  off,  and  they  are  not  thought  of. 
my  eye  was  well.  Difgufling  as  this  The  bath-room!>  of  the  rich  and 
operation  may  appear,  yet  a  great  opulent  are  generally  very  neat  ar.i 
value  is  fet  upon  it  by  many  in  the  commodious.  An  antichamber  or 
bath*,  to  which  1  now  return.  two  are  fet  apart  for  undieiling  and 

When  the  face  and  the  whole  bo-  drelling,  which  ulualiy  contain  beds, 
dy  is  in  a  perfedl  glow,  and  all  is  full  for  going  into  on  leaving  the  bath, 
of  heat,  they  either  pour  cold  water  — After  fuch  a  fatigue  one  has  great 
00  themfelves,  or  jump  into  the  river  need  of  repofe.  From  this  violent 
adjoining;  or,  if  it  be  winter,  roll  agitation  of  the  blood,  deep  comes 
themfelves  about  in  the  fnow  before  uninvited,  and  with  it  new  vigour, 
the  bathing-houfe  door.  However,  and  a  really  new  life.  I.n  regard  to 
in  this  particular  the  Eilhonian  is  far  cleanlinefs  and  order,  the  bath-moms 
excelled  by  the  RufTian.  Among  conllrutilcd  for  the  RuiTian  Icldiers 
the  latter,  not  only  the  common  peo-  cantoned  in  Ellhonia,  arc,  as  it  were, 
pie  do  this,  but  alfo  perfons  of  qua-  in  the  middle  (late  between  the  two 
lity,  and  thofc  of  far  more  delicate  kinds  before  mentioned.  Prudent 
manners  otherwife.  Thus  I  have  and  humane  proprietois  of  fiigrories 
frequently  fecn  Rufllan  officers  go  always  provide  fuch  for  the  foldiers 
from  a  dancing  room  into  the  yard,  that  are  quartered  In  their  doniair.s. 
to  cool  the  boiling  flomach,  as  they  Where  bathing  hcules  are  wanting 
phrafe  it,  by  the  application  of  fnow  for  the  military,  the  common  men 
within  the  bofom  of  their  fliirt.  Of  go  Into  thofc  of  the  boors,  and  the 
the  fudden  tranfitlon  from  a  glowing  officers  frequent  thofc  of  the  owner 
htat  into  intenfe  cold,  a  commcB  of  the  eliate. 

foldier.  In  his  language,  expreffes  'I'be  rontidcrate  people  do  not 
himfelf  thus:  “  It  ftrengtheus  the  willingly  approve  of  the  former, 
heart  !**  partly  on  account  of  the  too  familiar 

Great  as  the  refemblance  is  be*  ir.rlaiacy  thence  arifing  with  their 
tween  all  the  bathing- too  ms  in  ef-  female  vaflals  ;  partly  becaufe,  (as  I 
fentials,  yet  there  is  a  wide  differ-  know  tc  have  been  the  cale  in  (eve- 
«nce  between  thofe  of  the  poor  Eit-  ral  mauours  between  Revel  and  Nar- 
honian  peafants  and  fuch  as  are  ap-  va,  on  the  road  to  Peterlbuig,)  a 
prooriated  to  the  ufe  of  their  feuda'  few  foldiers  will  fprrad  the  venereal 
I  Ed,  Afag.  Nsv.  Xx  dileafe 
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difeafe  in  an  incredible  manner  thro*-  revenue  from  it :  I  know  that  the 
out  whole  villages.  fcene  is  uncommonly  (Iriking  to  an 

In  the  cities  of  Reval,  Vefenberg,  Englilh  fpeflator.  A  friend  of  mine, 
Pernau,  Veifendein,  &c.  the  bath-  tutor  in  a  RulTian  fanaily  in  the  Mor- 
ing-houfes generally  have  a  complete-  Ikoi,  who  accompanies  a  couple  of 
]y  wretched  appearance.  They  are  the  his  pupils  hither  every  week,  took 
property  of  private  perfons,  but  fland  me  to  this  rare  fpedlacle.  The  houfe 
under  the  infpedlion  of  the  police,  has  two  entrances  •,  we  went  in  thro’ 
They  are  all  heated  regularly  every  that  on  the  left  hand.  'I'he  other  is 
Saturday,  fome  likewifc  on  Fridays  appropriated  to  the  fair  fex.  Jull 
and  Wednefdays.  I'he  cutlomers  behind  the  door  fat  a  man,  to  whom 
pay  a  fmall  matter  for  admifTion.  In  my  conduiflor  gave  a  few  copeeks 
a  large  bathing  houfe  at  St  Peterf-  forhimfelf  and  forme.  When  we 
burg,  which  I  fliall  prefently  deferibe,  had  paiTed  through  the  fore-houfe, 
the  price  of  entrance  was  one  co-  we  came  into  a  fpacious  quadranga- 
peek,  for  the  bundle  o/  twigs  a  de-  lar  yard  ;  which  to  the  left  and  fa- 
nu(lika,forthep1ace  where  tbtt  cloaths  cing  us  was  bounded  by  two  loog 
are  kept  likewife  a  denufhka,and  for  low  buildings,  and  inclofed  to  the 
a  pail  of  water  the  fame  fum.  As  fe-  right  by  a  wooden  fence,  or  faborti 
veral  of  the  £ngli(lii  French,  and  about  five  feet  high.  The  whole 
Germans,  in  fliort,  the  foreigners  yard  was  Blled  with  human  beings  in 
who  live  in  St  Peterfhurg,  wifti  at  the  drefs  of  paradife,  only  without 
times  to  bathe  according  to  the  fa(h-  the  fig  leaves.  One  part  cnoployed 

ion  of  the  place,  and  cannot  bring  in  various  ways,  others  repofing _ 

themfelves  to  refort  to  the  public  But,  before  I  proceed  to  mention 
baths  of  the  natives,  bath-rooms  for  their  employments  in  the  yard,  I 
hire  are  conftrufled  in  the  out-fkirts  mud  give  fome  defeription  of  the  two 
of  the  town.  Here  you  have  the  ad-  buildings  I  jud  now  fpoke  of. 
vantage  of  bathing  decently  and  a-  The  houfe  on  the  left  hand  is  fit- 
lone,  by  fending  word  to  have  it  ted  up  within  fide  like  our  dables  of 
heated  for  your  ufe  againd  the  time  the  better  fort,  where  each  hoife 
you  pleafe  to  appoint.  The  price  fo  dands  feparated  from  the  next  by  a 
beating  fuch  an  extra  bath  at  Katha-  wooden  partition.  In  each  of  theft 
rioenhof,  about  a  verd*  from  Peterf.  dalls  dood  a  bench  and  a  fmall  tab!?, 
burg,  was,  in  my  time, from  fixty  co-  — Here  they  laid  their  deaths  who 
peeks  f  to  a  ruble.  Of  late,  how-  were  going  to  bathe,  in  the  keeplrg 
ever,  it  has  got  up  to  two  rabies.  of  a  guard.  To  thefe  buildings  an 

The  concourfe  of  people  to  the  overfeer  is  appointed,  to  fee  that  nc- 
public  baths  is,  on  dated  days,  ex-  thing  is  embezzled  or  exchanged. — 
tremely  great.  But  no  where  did  For  fuch  a  Hand  each  perfon  pays  a 
it  drike  me  more  than  in  the  great  derufhka,  or  half  a  copeek,  and  is  in 
bathing-houfe  on  the  Fontanka-ra-  perfefl  fafety  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
n.il.  I  know  not  whether  it  belongs  perty  he  brought  wiih  him.  In  cafe 
to  the  crown  which  farms  it  out,  or  anything  (hould  be  miffing  of  the  ar* 
whether  it  is  the  property  of  fomc  tides  belonging  to  him,  it  mud  be 
private  perfon  who  draws  an  annual  made  good.  This  is  perhaps  the  on¬ 
ly 

*  Three  verPs  make  two  Engllfh  mUes,  but  in  Ingerman'and,  or  Ingria,  the 
verRs  are  fomewhat  (horter. 

•j-  A  ruble  contains  one  hundred  copeeks,  a  ropeek  is  worth  two  deuufhkas,  anil 
a  d.  nnftika  is  equal  to  two  polnfhkas.  The  ruble,  reckonetl  at  four  Ihillings,  as  it  at 
times  hat  beer,  makes  a  copeek  to  be  about  the  value  of  a  halfpenny. 
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ly  affumnce-office,  where  the  affur- 
ance-inoney  remains  always  the  fame, 
while  the  value  of  the  articles  alTur- 
td  is  as  various  as  poflible,  and  often 
bears  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  it. 

The  long  building  facing  us  con* 
tained  the  bath-room.  On  the  open¬ 
ing  one  of  the  doors  to  let  me  fee 
the  inward  contlru^fion  of  it,  there 
iiTued  fuel)  fumes  and  exhalations  as 
almoft  took  away  my  breath.  I 
could  fee  nothing  for  the  denfity  of 
the  vapour,  and  I  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  confufed  murmurings  of  hu¬ 
man  voices,  accompanied  with  fhe 
found  of  the  fcourgings  with  the 
leafy  bundles  of  birch.  According 
to  the  detiiription  of  my  guide,  for 
with  all  my  efforts  1  could  not  pofli- 
bly  Hand  within  the  door-way  long 
enough  for  perceiving  any  thing  dif- 
tlniliy,  thefe  bathing  places  are  of 
the  fame  conllxudion,  in  refpe^  to 
the  feaffoldings,  &c.  with  thofe  of 
the  Eflbonians  taken  notice  of  be¬ 
fore. 

The  fabore,  or  wooden  fenee,  on 
the  right  hand,  divided  us  from  the 
bathing  quarters  of  the  ether  fex, 
which  are  exa£lly  like  thofe  of  the 
men.  As  the  height  of  the  fence  is 
not  at  itiofl  above  five  feet,  and  as 
here  and  there  a  board  has  fallen 
down,  and  the  whole  being  of  the 
roughed  kind  of  carpentry,  every 
where  full  of  chinks  and  apertures, 
the  feene  lier  pretty  open,  even  to 
fuch  as  are  not  troubled  with  much 
curiofity.  If  the  former  difplay  be 
fo  driking,  it  may  eafily  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  this  is  no  lefs  fo,  where 
old  and  young,  handfome  and  horrid 
figures,  form  the  mod  lingular  groups 
in  the  world.  In  both  quarters,  all 
the  corners  go  and  drip  in  the  cloaths- 
remife,  and  then  run  out  of  it  in  all 
halte,  darkt'naked,  to  get  a  good 
place  on  the  fcaffold  in  the  bath. — 


clofure,  others  fitting  down  provided 
with  a  bucket  of  warm  water  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  lafl  ablution. 

While  thefe  are  pouring  water  on 
ihemfelves,  others  ate  wiping  them- 
felves  with  towels.  Some  recline 
upon  the  benches  fixed  about  the 
yard,  others  on  the  bare  ground  lie 
balking  in  the  fuu.  Some  frolic  a- 
buut  apparently  in  extatic  tranfports, 
while  others  feem  enjoying  their 
new  vegetation  in  a  date  of  volup¬ 
tuous  Inngour.  In  fhort,  employ¬ 
ment  and  red,  exertion  and  drowzt- 
nefs  eive  fuch  an  appearance  to  the 
whole,  (hat  this  infinite  diverfification 
of  attitudes  and  pofitions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  mud  intered  the  delineator 
of  nature  as  well  as  the  philofophi- 
cal  phyfiognomid,  from  their  novel¬ 
ty  and  their  variety.  A  man  mull 
be  an  ocular  witnefs  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  concourfe  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  for  forming  any  clear  and  per- 
fplcuous  notion  of  it.  Bafhfulnefs 
and  its  concomitant  confufion  of  face, 
are  here  quite  llrange  and  unknown. 
That  which  in  our  way  of  life  would 
be  equivocal,  dangerous,  or  difreput- 
able,  is  here,  from  immemorial  cuf- 
tom,  nothing  like  it.  Where  all 
are  alike  immoded,  immodefly  is  not 
immoral.  So  great  is  the  afeendant 
acquired  by  habit,  when  men  have 
been  familiar  with  it  from  their  very 
infancy  !  An  ample  and  not  unfruit¬ 
ful  field  of  fpeculation  for  the  oatu- 
ralid  and  the  pfychologid.  I  repeat 
it  again :  However  commonly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  challity  public  baths  may 
at  firft  fight  appear,  yet  nothing  can 
be  UTs  dangerous  than  thefe.  They 
Hide  to  a  certain  degree  that  delicate 
fentiment  of  modelly  met  with  in 
more  polilhed  nations :  but  bodily 
fenfuality  has  no  place  in  the  bath. 
If  ahdinence  was  founded  on  the  de¬ 
licate  fentiment  of  modelly,  then  in- 


When  the  bathing  is  over, they  come  deed  it  would  have  but  a  frail  fup- 
out  into  the  ytrd  with  fiery  faces  port :  but  here  it  reds  on  cudom.— 
and  reeking  bodies,’  fotne  jumping  Never  let  any  one  lliew  the  flighted 
into  the  canal  that  runs  by  the  in-  irregular  difpofitions,  if  be  would 
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avoid  cxpolinE;  himfelf  to  univctlal 
contempt  and  fcora,  and  incurring 
befidcs  8  fevere  chaRifement.  And 
adually  all  allurements  ceafe  in  the 
bath.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  fuch  indulgences  make  it 
at  times  mare  eafy  to  fall  at  other 
opportunities  -,  yet  the  fevere  cen- 
for  of  morals,  Ihould  never  forget 
that  frailties  of  this  kind  in  RuRta 
require  to  be  meafured  by  the  Ruflian 
Randard  ;  and  that  this  Randnrd  is 
fotnewhat  lliorter  than  that  in  ufe 
with  a  calviniRical  conllRoty  ;  in 
other  vrords,  the  morality  of  RuRia 
is  fomewhat  Inxir  on  this  head  than 
in  more  polilhed  countries. 

By  the  BR'nonians,  the  bathing- 
houfe  is  more  frequented  in  vvinter 
than  io  fummer.  'I'he  caufe  is  not 
fo  much  that  this  fpecies  of  luxury 
is  then  lefs  defirable,  but  becaufe 
their  fliort  fummer  gives  them  no 
leifure  for  it  as  the  poor  Rave  is 
obliged  to  work  the  whole  week 
through,  day  and  night,  rrequently 
in  a  very  laborious  kind  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  Ihould  likewile  feem  that 
the  boor  in  the  fummer  months, 
could  not  fo  well  endure  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Rtong  perfpirations  he 
then  undergoes,  as  the  fun,  in  the 
northern  latitudes  of  Rev.il,  Vefen- 
burg,  Narva,  6ic.  remains,  during 
the  longed  days,abuut  eighteen  hours 
and  a  half  above  the  horizon*. 

Be  the  predilvAlon  and  paRion  fur 
thefe  bath*  ever  fo  Rrnng  with  the 
Efthonians,  it  is  far  flronger  with 
the  Rullians.  Of  the  regiments  that 
lay  in  our  neighbourhood,  both  offi¬ 
cers  and  privates  ufed  the  bath  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  at 
leaft  once  a  week.  The  common 
people  obferve  this  praftice  more 
devoutly  than  the  rites  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  A  Ruflian  will  rather  difpcnfe 


with  bis  bread  than  be  deprived  of 
the  bath.  Nay,  examples  are  not 
wanting  of  perfons  falling  iick  when 
they  have  been  prevented  from  bath¬ 
ing  ;  and  they  have  been  well  again 
on  refuming  that  praAicr. 

1  will  now  juR  add  a  few  remarks 
by  way  of  conclufion. 

I.  The  KRhonian  nation  lives  in 
a  rooR  deplorable  Ravery,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  poverty  and  indigence, 
of  foul  and  filthy  indolence,  of  the 
want  of  ambition  and  perfonal  afli- 
vity  ;  confequcntly,  lince,  if  the  land¬ 
holder  chutes,  the  pe-ifant  poifelTcs 
no  fixt  property,  and  is  ablolutely 
degraded  to  a  beall  of  burden,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  ufe  of  tbele  baths 
muR  be  adually  attended  by  falutary 
effects. 

But  for  thefe  bathing-houfes  the 
nation  would  outgo  the  Polifli  jews 
in  dirt  and  filthinefs,  as  they  even 
now  do  what  they  can  to  cume  up 
with  them. 

II.  As  a  laic  in  the  art  of  medi¬ 
cine,  I  do  not  venture  to  determine 
how  far  thefe  baths  have  a  falutary 
or  pernicious  influence  on  the  health. 
— However,  it  is  fomewhat  curious 
that  the  RrongcR  and  motl  robuR 
nations  of  antiquity,  were  in  the 
practice  of  ufing  vapour  and  fweat 
baths  in  common  with  the  moll 
Ipxgtevous  natiun  of  our  times.  At 
leaR  the  Lacedemonian  pyriaterium  f 
anfwers  in  the  main  to  the  drlcrip 
tion  of  the  RuRian  batbing-houfe.- 
In  both  an  aqueous  vapour  is  excited 
by  means  of  red-hot  flints  j  in  both 
we  find  perfpiration  and  friAion.— 
Perhaps  the  fame  circumflance  ob 
tains  with  both  nations,  tending  to 
raife  thofe  that  live  to  grow  up,  to 
an  herculean  durability  and  force.— 
Weak  conftitutions  which  cannot 
Rand  cut  thefe  and  limilar  horfe 

break 


*  T'  riffi  50  min.  after  t.  and  fits  tc  min.  after  9.  In  the  (horteft  days,  it  rifes 
10  min.  after  9,  and  fet*  at  50  min.  af'cr  i. 

Bdneum  laconkiim,  with  the  hyp 'cauflo,  affriim,  affa  feu  llcca  fiidatio  per  ig* 
nitos  lapidee,  &c.  See  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  ViUuv.  dc  Archit.  lib.  v.  cap.  10. 
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breakings,  die  betimes  ;  whereas 
thole  which  hold  out  and  are  once 
inured  to  them,  are  Icfs  fickly  after¬ 
wards.  Hence  1  may  venture  to  af¬ 
firm,  at  leail  in  general,  that  the 


IV.  Might  not  bathing-houfes 
bathing  places  be  brought  into  ou^ 
parts  of  Europe  like  wife  j  and  are 
there  no  phylical  and  political  rea- 
fons  for  fuch  introdudion  ?  Is  not 
Spartan  as  well  as  the  Ruffian,  har-  the  want  of  them  a  defedi  in  the  ar- 
drned  and  Heeled  againfl  wind  and  rangemcnts  of  police  in  behalf  o£ 
weather,  would  endure  hunger  and  the  health  and  cleanlii.efs  of  the  poor? 
third,  cold  and  heat,  in  private  and  Might  not  many  a  youth  be  fav- 
in  public  life,  better  than  others.  ed  alive,  who  now  finds  his  death 
III.  I  have  frequently  been  obll-  by  river-bathing,  to  which  his  con- 
ged  to  remark,  that  the  Ruffian  la-  (litution  is  not  hardened  ?  What  kind 
dies  do  not  fo  long  retain  poffclfion  of  bath  (vapour  and  fwcet-bath, 
of  the  youthful  charms  of  face,  as  warm  or  cold  water-bath,  river-bath, 
the  Englidi  or  even  the  German —  &c.)  would  be  preferable  locally  and 
When  a  lady  can  reckon  up  twenty  perfonally  for  us  ?  How  diouhl  then 
funiiners,  the  lofes  of  her  cheeks  are  that  which  is  the  mcfl  preferable  be 
already  faded,  though  fhe  be  other-  bed  cooflru£Icd  ?  The  dilcuffi'^n  of 
wife  firong  and  healthy.  This  it  thefe  and  other  queflions  that  readily 
fo  much  the  mote  flriking,  as  the  occur,  I  leave  to  thofe  who  are  more 
young  fliout,  from  its  firm  tex-  able  to  do  them  juflicc ;  as  in  the  an- 
tuR,  colour,  and  llrength.  Teemed  to  fwering  of  them  I  fhould  be  afraid 
proisife  a  longer  bloom.  'I'ogether  of  commiting  miflakes.  However, 
with  brandy-drinking,  early  matri-  they  appear  to  me  not  unimportant, 
age,  aird  immoderate  enjoyment  of  the  refult  of  them  feems  not  imprac- 
love,  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  fweat-  ticable,  and  withal  eafily  reconcilable 
ing-bath  may  be  one  of  the  principal  to  the  views  both  of  the  politician 
cauf'esofu.  For  this  mufi  neccifa-  and  the  moralifl. 


rily  very  much  widen  the  delicate 
channels  of  perfpiration,  deprive  the 
chreks  of  their  elaflic  plumpnefs,  and 
by  frequently  perfjpiring  render  them 
daccid.  Wrinkles  are  then  the  un- 


Concerning  the  ufe  of  the  bath 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  fo 
much  edeemed,  and  which  the  He¬ 
brews  and  Muhammedans  exalted 
into  religious  obfers  ar.ces,  I  fliall  Tub- 


avoidable  confequences.  To  this  join  an  old  infeription  found  engraven 
mud  be  added,  that  at  every  bathing  on  a  done : 


the  blood  is  forced  by  the  heating 
into  the  extremities.  By  this  glow 
the  (kill  is  parched  in  winter  jud  as 
much  as  it  is  in  fummer  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  Hence  proceeds  a  certain 
burnt  rednefs,  which  has  confider- 
ably  more  of  the  coppery  than  of 
the  rufy  hue. 


Balnea,  vina,  venus,  confervant  co-qrora 
noflra ; 

Coirumpunt  vitara,  balnea,  vina,  ve¬ 
na*. 

Philodratus  fays  : 

Fyifa:  <rm  BaXaitm. 

Erafmus,  out  of  Lucian  : 

SeneAa  humioum  balnea  calida. 


THE  SPORT  OF  FORTUNE. 

AN  ANECDOTE  TAKEN  FROM  A  REAL  HISTORT. 

FROM  THE  SAMI. 

A  LOYSIUS  was  the  fon  of  an  of-  man  prince  ;  and  his  good  natural 
^  ficcr  in  the  fervice  of  a  Ger*  talents  wets  unfolded  and  cultivated 
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by  a  liberal  education.  Being  (lill 
very  young,  but  fraught  with  much 
fubltantial  knowledge,  he  entered  in¬ 
to  the  military  fervicc  of  his  fovc- 
reign  ;  to  whom  he  was  not  long  un¬ 
known  as  a  young  man  of  great  me¬ 
rit,  and  of  Hill  greater  hopes.  Aloy- 
fius  was  in  the  full  ardour  of  youth, 
and  the  prince  was  fo  likcwife ;  A- 
loydus  was  impetuous  and  enterpri- 
Cngj  the  prince,  who  was  fo  too, 
was  fond  of  fuch  charadlers.  By  a 
copious  vein  of  wit,  and  a  full  Hock 
of  knowledge,  Aloyfius  was  the  foul 
of  every  company  be  frequented  ; 
enlivened  every  circle  into  which  he 
happened  to  fall,  by  a  jovially  always 
equal,  and  dilFuied  lif^  and  gaiety  o- 
ver  every  objeft  that  came  in  his 
way  •,  and  the  prince  knew  how  to 
prize  the  virtues  which  he  himfelf 
poiTriTed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Whatever  he  took  in  hand,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  his  very  paftimes,  had  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  elevation  :  no  obdacle  could 
afifright  him,  and  no  difappointment 
could  conquer  his  fpirit.  The  value 
of  thefe  qualitits  was  enhanced  by  a 
graceful  figure;  the  perfect  picture 
of  blooming  health  and  herculean 
vigour  was  animated  by  the  eloquent 
play  of  an  aflive  mind ;  an  inborn 
natural  majelly  in  mien  and  gait  and 
air  was  tempered  by  a  noble  modef- 
ty.  If  the  prince  was  charmed  with 
the  mind  of  his  young  companion, 
this  captivating  exterior  imprelTcd 
his  fenfes  with  an  irrefiflible  force. 
Equality  of  age,  harmony  of  difpofi- 
tions  and  charafler.  Toon  formed  a 
connexion  between  them,  that  par¬ 
took  of  all  the  energy  of  friendship, 
and  all  the  vehemence  of  ardent  af- 
feftion.  Aloyfius  rather  flew  than 
was  raifed  from  one  promotion  to 
another  ;  but  thtfe  outward  marks 
of  favour  feemed  very  far  fliort  of 
tbe  hvely  efte  ;rt  the  prince  had  for 
him.  His  fortune  fprung  up  with 
altor.ilhing  rapidity,  ac  'he  creator  of 
It  was  his  admirer,  his  paflionate 
friend.  Not  yet  twenty-two  years 


of  age,  he  faw  himfelf  on  a  fumniit, 
at  which  the  rooH  fortunate  common¬ 
ly  finilh  their  career.  But  his  adtive 
fpirit  could  not  long  remain  quiot  in 
the  bofom  of  idle  repefe,  nor  yet 
content  itfelf  with  the  (hining  appen¬ 
dages  of  a  greatnefs,  to  the  folid 
ufes  of  which  he  felt  a  fufficicncy  of 
courage  and  ability.  While  the 
prince  was  running  a  round  of  plei- 
furcs,  tbe  young  favourite  employed 
himfelf  in  digging  in  tbe  mines  of  re¬ 
cords  and  books  ;  and  devoted  him- 
felf  with  laborious  afliduity  to  the 
bufinefs  of  the  flate :  in  which  at 
length  he  rendered  himfelf  fo  accom¬ 
plished  and  expert,  that  all  affairs  of 
any  confequence  paffed  through  bis 
hands.  From  being  a  companion  in 
the  pleafures,  he  became  the  chief 
councellor  and  prime  miniSler,  and  at 
lall  the  mafler  of  his  prince.  There 
was  foon  no  way  to  the  latter  but 
through  him.  He  difpofed  of  all 
offices  and  dignities ;  all  recompen- 
ces  and  favours  were  received  from 
bis  hands. 

Aloyfius  had  mounted  to  this  pin¬ 
nacle  of  grandeur  at  too  early  a  time 
of  life,  and  in  too  hidden  a  niannrr, 
for  enjoying  it  in  moderation.  The 
elevation  to  which  he  faw  hiniftlf 
raifed,  made  him  giddy  with  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  his  modefty  forfook  him  when 
he  had  reached  the  lall  aim  of  bis 
wiSlies.  The  tribute  of  humble  fub- 
miffion  which  was  paid  him  by  the 
firft  perfons  of  the  country,  by  all 
who  were  his  fuperiors  by  birth,  con- 
fideration,  and  fortune,  and  even  by 
the  veterans  in  office,  intoxicated 
him  with  pride ;  and  the  unbounded 
authority  with  which  he  was  inveft- 
cd,  foon  gave  a  certain  bardnels  to 
his  deportment,  which  thencefor¬ 
ward  became  a  main  feature  in  liis 
chara£fer,  and  attached  itfelf  to  him 
through  all  the  viciflitudes  of  his 
fortune.  No  fervices  were  too  pain¬ 
ful  and  great  for  his  friends  to  ex- 
peft  of  him  ;  but  his  enemies  had 
teafon  to  tremble  :  for  as  exceXive 
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bis  complacency  was  on  one  fide,  fo 
little  moderation  was  in  his  revenge 
on  the  other.  He  made  lefs  ufe  of 
his  authority  for  enriching  himfelf, 
than  in  making  the  fortune  of  num¬ 
bers,  who  might  look  up  to  him  as 
the  author  of  their  profpcrity ;  but 
humour,  not  equity,  feledtcd  the  ob- 
jtil.  Ky  a  haughty,  imperious  de¬ 
meanour,  he  eftranged  from  him  the 
very  hearts  of  thole  whom  he  had 
rhcrilhed  mod,  while  he  at  the  fame 
time  turned  all  his  rivals  into  fo  ma¬ 
ny  fecret  maligners  or  implacable 
foes. 

Among  the  number  of  thofe  who 
watched  all  his  Heps  with  jealous  and 
Invidious  eyes,  and  were  already 
forming  themfelvcs  into  the  indru- 
ments  of  his  ruin,  was  a  Count  of 
Piedmont,  jofeph  Martinengo,  be- 
longing  to  the  fuite  of  the  prince, 
whom  Aloyfius  had  pot  into  this* 
pod,  as  a  harmlefs  creature  devoted 
to  him,  that  he  might  fill  the  place 
in  the  prince’s  amuiements,  which  he 
began  to  feel  too  dull  for  himfelf, 
and  which  he  rather  chofe  to  ex¬ 
change  for  a  more  important  em¬ 
ployment.  As  be  conddered  this 
man  as  the  work  of  his  hands, 
whom,  by  a  iingle  nod,  he  could  re¬ 
plunge  into  the  primitive  nothing 
out  of  which  he  had  drawn  him  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth ;  fo  he  held 
himfelf  fure  of  him,  as  well  from 
motives  of  fear  as  of  gratitude  ;  and 
thus  fell  into  the  fame  midake,  as 
Richelieu  did  in  delivering  the  young 
Le  Grand  as  a  plaything  to  Louis 
Xlll.  But,  befides  being  unable  to 
corrert  this  midake  with  Richelieu’s 
addrefs,  he  had  to  do  with  a  more 
artful  enemy  than  the  French  minider 
had  had  to  contend  with.  Indead  of 
bring  vain  of  his  fuccefs,  and  making 
his  benefador  feel  that  he  could  now 
do  without  him,  Martinengo  was  fe- 
diilous  to  keep  up  the  (hew  of  de¬ 
pendence,  and  with  a  feigned  fubmif- 
fion  to  attach  himfelf  clofer  to  the 
creator  of  his  fortune.  At  the  fame 


time,  however,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
ufe  the  opportunities  his  pod  afford¬ 
ed  him  of  being  frequently  about 
the  prince,  in  their  full  extent,  and 
to  render  himfelf  by  imperceptible 
degrees  neceffary  and  indirpenliblc 
to  him.  In  a  diort  time  he  bad 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
temper  and  difpoGtions  of  his  mader, 
had  deferied  every  latent  avenue  to 
his  confidence,  and  had  infenfibly 
dclen  into  his  graces.  All  thofe 
arts  which  a  genereus  pride  and  a 
natural  elevation  of  foul  had  taught 
the  minider  to  look  down  upon  with 
contempt,  were  put  in  play  by  the 
Italian,  who  did  not  difdain  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  mod  bafe  and  fervile  means 
for  arriving  at  his  aim.  Knowing 
full  well  that  a  man  who  is  nowhere 
in  more  want  of  a  guide  and  affid- 
ant  than  in  the  ways  of  vice,  and 
that  nothing  conduces  to  bolder  con¬ 
fidences  than  a  co-partnerdiip  in  fe¬ 
cret  indulgencies,  he  inflamed  thofe 
paflions  which  had  hitherto  lain  dor¬ 
mant  in  the  heart  of  the  prince,  and 
then  preffed  himfelf  upon  him  as  his 
confident  and  encourager.  He  fe- 
duced  him  into  thofe  exceffes  which 
lead  of  all  admit  of  being  witneffed 
or  known  ;  and  thus  imperceptibly 
accudomed  him  to  make  him  the 
depofitary  of  fecrets  from  which  a 
third  was  ever  excluded.  In  fbort, 
he  at  length  built  his  infamous  plan 
of  fuccefs  on  the  corruption  of  the 
prince,  and  executed  it  the  more  ra- 
fily,  as  fccrcry  was  a  means  effential 
to  its  completion  ;  fo  that  he  was 
in  pofieOion  of  the  heart  of  the 
prince  ere  Aloyfius  could  have  the 
fmalled  fuimi.'ethat  he  fhared  it  with 
another. 

It  may  be  thought  fomewhat 
furprifing,  that  fo  confiderable  a 
change  fhould  efcape  the  attention 
of  the  fagacious  minider  :  but  Aloy- 
lius  was  too  fccure  in  his  own  import¬ 
ance  for  admitting  the  thought  that 
fuch  a  man  as  Martinengo  was  likely 
to  tecoiue  bis  rival }  and  the  latter 
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was  too  prefent  to  himfelf,  too  much  implanted,  and  was  too  deeply  root' 
on  his  guard,  to  awaken  his  oppo-  ed  in  the  mind  of  the  youthful  princei 
nent  from  this  prefumptuous  fecurity,  to  be  fo  fuddenly  torn  up.  The  (light- 
by  any  incondderate  aft  of  his. —  eft  circumftance  might  reftore  it  to 
What  had  made  thoufands  before  him  its  priftine  vigour;  and  therefore 
to  trip  on  the  (lippery  ground  of  Martinengo  well  imagined  that  the 
princely  favour,  caul'ed  Aloyiius  al-  blow  he  intended  to  give  him  mull 
fo  to  fall — too  much  confidence  in  be  a  mortal  blow.  What  Aloyfms 
himfelf.  The  private  familiarities  perhaps  had  loft  in  the  prince’s  love 
that  pafted  between  Martinengo  and  he  might  have  gained  in  his  efteetn ; 
his  mafter,  gave  him  no  difturbance  the  more  the  latter  withdrew  from 
at  all.  He  readily  granted  the  up-  Hate  affairs,  the  Icfs  could  he  dif- 
llart  of  his  own  ereftion  a  bappinefs  penfe  with  the  man,  who,  even  at 
which  he  in  his  heart  defpifed,  and  the  expence  of  the  country,  took 
which  he  had  never  made  the  objeft  care  of  his  interefts  with  the  moil 
of  his  purfuit.  The  friendfhip  of  confeientious  fidelity  and  devotion — 
the  prince  had  never  any  charms  for  and  dear  as  he  had  formerly  been 
him  but  as  it  alone  could  fmoothen  as  a  friend,  fo  important  was  he  novr 
his  way  to  fovereign  power ;  and  he  to  him  as  minifter. 
carelefsly  kicked  down  the  ladder  The  particular  method  by  which 
behind  him  as  foon  as  it  had  helped  the  Italian  reached  his  aim  remained 
him  to  the  elevation  he  fought.  a  fecret  between  him  who  received 

Martinengo  was  not  the  man  to  the  ftroke  and  him  who  ftruck  it. — 
content  himfelf  with  playing  fo  fu-  It  was  fuppofed,  that  he  laid  before 
bordinate  a  part.  At  every  advance  the  prince  the  originals  of  a  fecret 
in  the  favour  of  his  mafter,  he  gave  and  fufpicious  correfpondence,  which 
his  wifhes  a  bolder  fcope,  and  his  Aloyiius  (hould  have  carried  on  with 
ambition  began  to  third  after  more  a  neighbouring  court ;  whether  ge- 
folid  gratifications.  The  artificial  nuine  or  forged  is  a  matter  on  which 
difptay  of  fubmiftion  he  had  hitherto  opinions  are  divided.  Be  that  as  it 
made  to  his  benefaftor,  became  daily  may,  he  obtained  his  end  to  a  dread- 
more  irkf'tne  to  him  as  the  growth  ful  degree.  Aloyfms  appeared  in 
of  his  profperity  awakened  his  arro  the  eyes  of  the  prince  as  the  moll 
gance.  The  refinement  of  the  mi-  ungrateful  and  blacked  of  traitors, 
nifter’s  behaviour  towards  him,  not  whofe  treafon  was  placed  fo/ far  out 
proceeding  in  equal  pace  with  the  of  doubt,  that  it  was  thought  proper 
rapid  advances  he  made  in  favour  of  to  proceed  immediately  againft  him 
the  prince,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of-  without  any  formal  trial.  The  whole 
ten  feemed  vifibly  enough  defigned  was  managed  with  the  profoundell 
to  humble  his  afpiring  pride  by  a  fa-  fecrecy  between  Martinengo  and  his 
lutary  glance  at  his  origin  ;  fo  this  mailer,  fo  that  Aloyfius  never  once 
conftrained  and  contradiftory  beha-  perceived  the  dorm  that  was  gather- 
viour  grew  at  length  fo  troublefome,  ing  over  his  head.  Obftinate  in  his 
that  he  feriouily  fet  about  a  plan  to  baneful  fecurity,  till  the  awful  mO' 
end  it  at  once  by  the  downfal  of  his  ment,  when  he  was  funk  from  an  ob- 
rival.  Under  the  mod  impenetrable  jeft  of  general  adoration  and  envy 
veil  of  difguife  he  fodered  his  plan  to  an  objeft  of  the  deeped  compaf- 
to  maturity.  Yet  durd  he  not  ven-  (ion. 

ture  to  meafure  fwords  with  his  rival  On  the  arrival  of  the  decifive  day, 
in  open  combat;  for,  though  the  Aloyfius,  according  to  cudom,  went 
prime  of  Aloyfius’s  favouritifm  was  to  take  a  turn  on  the  parade.  From 
ever,  yet  it  had  been  too  early  enlign  he  had  become,  in  the  Tpa^'e 
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•f  a  few  years,  colonel  of  the  guards  j 
sad  even  this  poll  was  no  more  than 
a  modeller  name  for  the  office  of 
prime  miniller,  which  in  fad  he  fill¬ 
ed,  and  didinguifhed  him  above  the 
foremod  in  the  country.  The  guard- 
parade  was  the  place  where  his  pride 
was  wont  to  receive  the  general  ho¬ 
mage,  where,  in  one  Ihort  hour,  he 
enjoyed  a  grandeur  and  glory  which 
amply  repaid  him  for  the  toils  of  the 
preceding  day.  Here,  perfons  of  the 
highed  ranks  approached  him  only 
with  refpe^ful  timidity,  and  thole 
who  did  not  feel  themfelves  fur#  of 
his  fmiles,  with  trembling.  The 
prince  himfelf,  if  occafionally  he  pre- 
iented  himfelf  here,  faw  himfelf  ne¬ 
glected  in  comparifon  of  his  grand 
vifier,  as  it  was  far  more  dangerous 
to  difpleafe  the  latter  than  it  was  of 
ufe  to  have  the  former  for  a  friend. 
And  this  very  place,  where  he  was 
accudomed  to  be  revered  as  a  god, 
was  now  pitched  upon  to  be  the 
dreadful  theatre  of  his  degradation. 

He  entered  carelefsly  the  well- 
known  circle,  who  Hood  around  him 
to-day  with  the  fame  reverence  as 
ever,  expelling  his  commands,  as  ig¬ 
norant  of  what  was  to  happen  as  he 
was  himfelf.  It  was  not  long  before 
Martinengo  appeared,  attended  by 
fome  adjutants;  no  longer  the  fupple, 
cringing  fmiling  courtier — arrogant 
and  drutting  with  pride,  like  a  lac¬ 
key  raifed  to  a  lord,  he  went  up  to 
him  with  bold  and  refolute  deps,and 
Handing  before  him  with  his  hat  on 
bis  head,  demanded  his  fword  in  the 
name  of  the  prince.  It  was  deliver¬ 
ed  to  him  with  a  look  of  (ilent  fur- 
prife  ;  when,fetting  the  point  againll 
the  ground,  and  putting  his  heel  up¬ 
on  the  middle  of  the  blade,  he  fnap 
ped  it  in  two,  and  let  fall  .the  pieces 
at  the  feet  of  Aloyfius.  .This  fignal 
being  given,  two  adjutants  feizeJ 
him  by  the  collar,  a  third  fell  to  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  Har  on  the  bread  of  his 
coat,  and  another  proceeded  to  take 
the  ribband  from  his  (houlder,  the 
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epaulets  from  the  uniform,  and  the 
feather  from  his  hat.  During  the 
whole  of  this  amazing  operation, 
which  went  on  with  incredible  rapi¬ 
dity,  among  more  than  five  hundred 
men  who  flood  clofe  round,  not  a 
fingle  found  was  to  be  heard,  not  a 
breath  in  the  whole  aflerably.  The 
terrified  multitude  flood  fixt,  with 
pallid  countenances,  and  palpitating 
hearts,  and  with  a  death-like  flare, 
round  him,  who,  in  this  wretched 
condition — a  lingular  fpedacle  of  ri¬ 
dicule  and  horror ! — pad  a  moment 
that  is  only  to  be  felt  under  the  hands 
of  the  executioner.  Tboufands  in  his 
place  would  have  fallen  fenfelcfsto  the 
earth  at  the  fird  impulfe  of  terror, 
but  his  robud  nervous  fydem,  and 
his  vigorous  fpirit,  outdood  this 
dreadful  trial,  and  gave  time  for  the 
horrors  of  it  to  pafs  and  evaporate. 

No  fooner  was  this  operation  over, 
than  he  was  condufled  along  the 
rows  of  innumeiable  fpeflators  to  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  place  de  pa¬ 
rade,  where  a  covered  carriage  dood 
waiting  for  him.  He  was  ordered 
by  dumb  figns  to  get  into  it  ;  an  ef- 
cort  of  hulfars  accompanied  him. — 
The  report  of  this  tranfadlion  was 
foon  fpread  over  all  the  rcfidence  ; 
every  window  was  opened,  and  all 
the  dreets  were  filled  by  perfons 
whom  curiofity  and  furprife  had 
brought  from  their  habitations.  A 
mob  ran  after  the  calvacade,  who 
alTailed  the  cars  of  the  difgraced 
minion  with  the  Intermingled  fhouts 
of  fcorn  and  triumph,  and  the  dill 
more  cutting  repetitions  of  his  name 
with  terms  of  pity.  At  length  he  was 
got  out  of  their  noife,  but  a  new 
feene  of  terror  awaited  him  here.-— 
The  carriage  turned  off  from  the 
high  road,  down  an  unfrequented 
long  by-way— the  way  towards  the 
place  of  execution ;  thither,  by  ex- 
prefs  order  of  the  prince,  he  was 
dragged  flowly  along.  Here,  after 
making  him  feel  all  the  torments  of 
the  agonies  of  death,  they  turned 
y  again 
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again  down  another  crofs-road,  much  this  place  of  condemnation,  hy  the 
frequented  by  palTengers.  In  the  bread  of  aAiidion  which  was  daily 
fcorching  heat  of  the  fun,  without  let  down  to  him  at  noon  in  filent  and 
any  refreihment,  dellitute  of  human  fad  uniformity.  But  a  difeovery  he 
converfe,  he  paiTed  feven  doleful  made  foon  after  his  confinement  here, 
hours  in  this  conveyance,  which  Hop-  completed  the  meafureof  his  dilliefs. 
ped  at  lad,  as  the  fun  went  down,  at  He  knew  this  place.— He  himfelf  it 
the  place  of  his  dedination,  the  fort-  was  who,  impelled  by  a  fpirit  of  bafe 
refs  of  Crumwald.  Deprived  of  con-  revenge,  had  built  it  afrelh  but 
feioufnefs,  in  a  middle  date  betwseen  few  months  before  for  a  brave  and 
life  and  death,  as  a  fad  of  twelve  defetving  officer,  who,  for  having 
hours  and  a  condantly  parching  third  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  under 
bad  at  lad  got  the  better  of  his  gi-  his  difpleafure,  was  here  to  pine 
gantic  force,  they  lifted  him  out  of  away  his  life  in  forrow.  With  inge- 
the  vehicle— and  he  caroi  to  himfelf  nious  barbarity  be  himfelf  had  fur- 
in  a  horrid  dungeon  under  the  earth',  nifhed  the  means  of  making  this  dun- 
The  fird  fight  that  prefented  itfclf  geon  a  more  cruel  abode.  Not  a 
to  his  opening  eyes  was  the  dreadful  long  time  ago  he  had  come  hither  in 
prilon-wall,  againd  which  the  moon  perfo.n  to  take  a  view  of  the  build- 
darted  down  fome  feeble  rays,  thro’  ing,  and  to  haden  the  work.  For 
a  narrow  crevice  at  the  height  of  deepening  his  mifery  to  the  utmoft 
nineteen  fathoms  from  the  ground  of  extreme,  it  mud  fo  fall  out  in  the  or 
bis  cell.  At  his  fide  he  felt  a  fcanty  der  of  things,  that  the  very  officer 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  for  whom  this  gloomy  cell  was  pie 
and  near  him  a  fcattering  of  draw  pared,  Ihould  fucceed  to  the  pod  of 
for  his  couch.  In  this  condition  he  the  deceafed  commandant  of  the 
held  out  till  the  iollowlng  noon}  fortiefs;  and,  from  a  vi^im  to  his 
when,  in  the  middle  of  the  turret,  a  vengeance,  fhuuld  become  the  mafier 
flldiug  dtutter  feemed  to  open  of  it-  of  his  fate.  I'hus  vanilhed  away  bis 
felf,  through  which  prefently  two  lad  fad  comfort  of  felf  coromilera 
hands  appeared,  letting  down  a  hang-  tion,  and  of  charging  fortune  with 
ing  bnfket  witl^  the  fame  allotment  injudice  in  loading  him  with  fuch 
of  provifion  he  had  found  befide  him  heavy  calamities.  To  the  fenfible 
the  day  before.  Now,  for  the  fird  feniation  of  his  mifery  was  affociated 
time  fince  his  fatal  revet  fe,  pain  and  a  raging  felf-abhorrence,  and  the  pain 
anxiety  forced  from  him  thefe  quef-  that  is  always  moll  biting  to  llub 
tions  to  the  invifible  perfon, — How  born  hearts,  to  depend  on  the  gene 
he  came  hetc  ?  and  what  crime  he  rofity  of  a  foe,  to  whom  he  had  qc 
had  committed  ?  But  no  anrver  was  ver  Oiewn  any  himfelf. 
returned  from  above  :  the  hands  were  But  this  upright  man  was  of  a 
withdrawn,  and  the  Ihutter  clofed.—  difpofition  too  noble  to  harbour  a 
Without  feeing  a  human  vifage,  with-  mean  revenge.  The  feverity  he  was 
out  even  hearing  a  human  voice,  on-  enjoined  by  bis  inllruflions  to  ufe 
able  to  gpefs  at  wl  at  might  be  the  towards  his  prifoner,  cod  many  a 
end  of  this  deplorable  droke,in  like  druggie  to  his  friendly  fpirit;  but, 
dreadful  uncertainty  on  the  future  as  an  old.foldier,  accudomed  to  fol- 
and  on  the  pad,  cheered  by  no  go-  low  the  letter  of  his  orders  with  im 
nial  ray  of  light,  refreflied  by  no  plicit  precifion,  he  could  do  no  more 
wholefome  breeze,  cut  off  from  all  than  bewail  his  misfortunes.  The 
affidance,  and  abandoned  by  com-  forlorn  wretch  in  the  dungeon  fovnd 
mon  companion,  four  hundred  and  an  a^Ive  helper  in  the  perfon  of  the 
ninety  doleful  days  did  he  count  in  chaplain  to  the  ga^ttfon  }  who,  mev- 
'  ed 
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ed  at  the  diflrefs  of  the  raifciitble  faw  himfelf  pitied  by  one  human  be* 
captive,  of  which  he  had  not  till  ing. 

lately  heard,  and  that  now  only  by  A  ghaRly  horror  feized  the  eccle* 
obfeure  and  unconne^led  reports,  fiadic  on  entering  this  cave  of  def* 
immediately  took  up  the  firm  lefolu-  pair.  His  eyes  rolled  about  in  fearcb 
tioo  of  doing  lomewhat  for  his  re*  of  a  man — when  a  grifly  fpeflce 
lief.  This  worthy  eccleliadic,  whofe  crawled  out  of  a  corner  to  meet  him. 
name  1  fupprefs  with  reludlance,  a  place  that  looked  more  like  the 
thought  he  could  nowife  better  cum*  den  of  fome  favage  monller  than  the 
ply  with  his  pailoral  office,  than  by  fojourn  of  a  human  creature.  A  pale 
turning  now  to  the  benefit  of  a  poor  and  death-like  carcafe,  all  colour  of 
unhappy  man,  who  was  capable  of  life  departed  from  his  vifage,  in 
al&Rance  by  no  other  means.  which  forrow  and  defpondency  had 

As  he  could  not  obtain  from  the  worn  large  furrows,  the  haggard  eye- 
commandant  of  the  fortrefs  leave  to  balls  fiat  in  one  horrid  Rare,  the 
vlfit  the  prifoner,  he  fet  out  in  per*  beard  and  nails  grown  by  long  ne- 
foo  on  the  road  to  the  capital,  to  to  a  hideous  length,  the  cloaths 

prefent  his  requeft  dire^lly  to  the  half-rotted  away,  and  the  air  about 
prince.  He  made  his  genufluxion  him  charged  with  pedilential  vapour 
before  him,  and  implored  his  com-  from  the  total  want  of  ventilation—* 
paflion  in  behalf  of  a  miferable  man,  in  this  condition  did  be  find  this  dar* 
who  was  languiiliing  in  utter  deftitu-  ling  of  fortune  j  and  all  this  had  his 
tion  of  the  benefits  of  chriilianity,  adamantine  health  withRood  !  Shud- 
from  which  even  criminals  attainted  dering  with  horror,  and  overpowered 
of  the  blacked  enormities  cannot  with  compaffion  at  the  light,  the 
jullly  be  excluded,  and  perhaps  ver-  preacher  ran  immediately  from  the 
ging  on  the  horrors  of  dcfpair.  With  fpot  to  the  governor,to  draw  from  him 
all  the  intrepidity  and  dignity  which  a  fecond  boon  in  favour  of  the  poor 
the  fentiment  of  difehargmg  our  du-  emaciated  wretch,  without  which  the 
ty  inCpires,  he  demanded  free  accefs  former  would  Rand  fur  nothing, 
to  the  prifoner,  who  belonged  to  him  But  he,  Iheltering  his  refufal  once 
as  one  of  his  flock,  and  for  whofe  more  under  the  exprefs  letter  of  his 
Ibul  he  was  anfwerable  to  heaven.—  inRruflions,  the  paRor  generoufly  re- 
Tbe  good  caufe  he  was  pleading  folved  on  another  journey  to  the  re¬ 
gave  him  an  irrefiRible  eloquence,  fidcnce,  to  throw  bimlelf  once  more 
and  as  the  firR  difpleafure  of  the  on  the  clemency  of  the  prince  :  He 
prince  was  lomewhat  abated  by  time,  declared,  that  he  could  not  think  of 
he  granted  him  his  requell  to  go  profaning  the  dignity  of  the  facra- 
and  comfort  the  prifoner  by  a  fpirit*  ment  fo  far,  as  to  enter  upon  fo  fa* 
ual  vifit.  cred  an  ad  with  his  prifoner,  until 

The  firR  human  countenance  that  he  was  reRorrd  to  the  likenefs  of  a 
the  wretched  Aloyfius  had  feen  for  man.  This  requeR  was  likewife  gra*- 
a  period  of  fixteen  months,  was  the  ciouRy  complied  with  ;  and  from  that 
face  of  this  ghoRly  comforter.  For  time  the  prifoner  might  again  be  faid 
the  only  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  to  live. 

he  was  indebted  to  bis  mifery  :  his  In  this  fortrefs  Aloyfius  flill  pals* 
profperity  had  gained  him  none.—  cd  fcveral  years,  but  in  a  far  more 
The  entrance  of  the  preacher  was  to  eafy  lituatlon,  after  the  (hort  fummer 
him  the  apparition  of  an  angel.  I  of  the  new  favourite  was  gone  by, 
make  no  attempt  to  deferibe  his  feel-  and  others  had  fucceeded  to  the  poR, 
logs.  But,  from  this  day  forth  his  who  were  either  of  humaner  frnti* 
tears  flowed  in  lefs  abundance,  as  he  ments,  or  had  no  revenge  to  fatiate 
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upon  hina.  At  length,  after  a  ten 
years  confinement,  the  day  of  re¬ 
demption  appeared —  but  no  judi¬ 
cial  examination— no  formal  acquit¬ 
tal.  He  received  his  liberty  from 
the  hands  of  princely  grace  *,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  was  enjoined  him 
to  quit  the  country  for  ever. 

Here,  the  accounts  of  his  hiflory 
forfake  me,  which  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  alone  from  oral  tradition ; 
and  1  perceive  myfelf  obliged  to  (kip 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  fpace,  Aloyfius  had  began 
bis  career  afrefh  in  the  military  fer- 
vices  of  foreign  dates,  which  led 
him  alfo  there  to  the  brilliant  emi¬ 
nence  from  whence  he  had  been  fo 
dreadfully  hurled  at  home.  Time, 
at  lad,  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate, 
who  exercifes  a  dow,  but  an  indelible 
judgement,  took  up  the  caufe  of  this 
unhappy  vi£lim.  The  years  of  paf- 
(ion  were  over  with  the  prince,  and 
humanity  began  to  foften  his  heart, 
as  his  whitening  hairs  admonifhed 
him  of  his  mortality.  Treading 
dowly  the  decline  of ‘life,  he  felt  a 
hankering  defire  after  the  favourite 
of  his  youth.  Tliat  be  might  com- 
penfate,  as  much  as  podible,  to  the 
old  man  the  difaders  he  had  heaped 
on  him  while  young,  he  invited  the 
exile,  in  friendly  terms,  to  return  to 
his  country  ;  to  which  Aloyfius  was 
by  no  means  averfe,  as  an  ardent 
inclination  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  peace  at  home,  had  long 
dwelt  in  his  heart.  The  meeting 
was  attended  on  both  fides  with  real 
emotion,  the  embrace  was  as  warm 
and  affe£ling,  as  if  they  had  parted 
but  yederday.  The  prince  looked 
him  in  the  face  with  a  confidering 
regard,  as  If  contemplating  the  coun¬ 
tenance  fu  familiar  and  yet  fo  drange  ; 
or  as  if  counting  the  wrinkles  he  had 
made  on  it  hirofclf.  With  eager 
refearch  he  drove  to  recolleft  the 
beloved  features  of  the  youth  ia  the 


diriveled  vifage  of  age  ;  but  what 
he  fought  for  was  no  more  to  be 
found.  They  forced  themfelves  in. 
to  a  kind  of  cold  familiarity— fhame 
and  fear  had  feparated  their  hearts 
for  ever  and  ever.  A  fight  that  mud 
ever  recall  his  cruel  precipitancy  to 
his  mind  could  give  no  complacency 
to  the  prince;  and  Aloyfius  could 
no  longer  be  familiar  with  the  au¬ 
thor  of  his  woes.  Yet  fedate  and 
confoliog  was  his  view  of  the  pad,  as 
a  man  gladly  looks  back  on  the  end 
of  a  frightful  voyage. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Aloyfius  was 
feen  again  in  full  podedion  of  all  hit 
former  dignities — and  the  prince  rc- 
preffed  his  inward  averfion  to  give 
him  a  fplendid  compenfation  for  what 
was  pad.  But  could  be  give  him 
back  the  fatisfadion  he  had  before 
in  thefe  didin^ions  ?  could  he  revive 
the  heart  he  had  deadened  for  ever 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life  t  Could  he 
give  him  back  the  years  of  hope  r  or 
think  of  conferring  on  him  a  happi- 
nefs  when  old,  that  (hould  but  re¬ 
motely  make  amends  for  the  robbe¬ 
ry  he  bad  committed  on  bim'wben 
in  the  prime  of  life  ? 

For  nineteen  years,  however,  he 
enjoyed  this  bright  evening  of  his 
days.  Neither  age  nor  adverfity 
had  been  able  to  abate  the  fira  of  his 
pafEons,  nor  entirely  fubdue  the  hi¬ 
larity  of  his  fpirit.  Still,  In  his  fe- 
ventleth  year  he  was  grafting  at  the 
(hadow  of  •  comfort,  that  in  his 
twentieth  he  a£lually  pofleffed.  At 
length  he  died— commander  of  the 
fortrefs  where  the  date  prifoners 
were  kept. 

It  may  be  expefled  that  he  ex- 
ercifed  towards  them  a  humani¬ 
ty,  the  value  of  which  be  had  fo 
fcvercly  been  taught  to  know.  But 
he  treated  them  with  cruelty  and  ca* 
price ;  and  a  burd  of  rage  againfl 
one  of  them  laid  him  in  the  grave  in 
his  eightieth  year. 


SOME 
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DR  James  Fordyce  was  one  of  without  any  charge  againft  kiin>  (fur 
the  twenty  children,  by  one  he  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  cha* 
wife,  of  Provoll  Fordyce,  of  Aber-  rader,)  from  his  office  in  the  Meet* 
deen.  He  received  his  education  at  ing.  From  this  period,  if  we  are  not ' 
the  Marifchal  College  of  that  place,  mifinformed,  the  meeting  itfelf  was 
and  early  devoted  himfelf  to  the  lefs  attended  than  before,  and  on  Dr 
Mlniftry.  His  firlt  preferment,  at  Fotdyce’s  feeling  the  infirmities  of 
lead  that  we  know  of,  was  to  be  Mi*  age  growing  on  him,  the  congrega* 
nilter  at  Brechin,  where  he  officiated  tion  by  degrees  dwindled  away,  and 
IS  early  as  the  year  1752.  He  foon  the  houfe  itfelf  has  been  fince  OtuC 
after  became  MimilerotAlloa,where  up.  Finding  himfelf  incapable  of 
he  remained  until  about  the  year  continuing  his  exertions  as  a  preach* 
1760.  At  that  period  he  came  to  er,  in  the  manner  he  had  been  ufed, 
London,  and  propofed  himfelf  as  a  he  retired,  firll  into  Hamplhire,  and 
candidate  for  a  vacancy  at  the  Meet*  then  to  Bath,  where  he  died  the  ill 
ing  at  Carter'S'lane,  in  which  he  was  of  Oflober  lail,  at  the  age  of  75, 
unluccefsful.  On  this  ofcafion  it  according  )o  the  accounts  of  fome  of 
was  obje£lcd  to  him,  as  ftrangely  in-  the  daily  papers.  Dr  Fordyee’s  firft 
confident,  for  any  perfon  who  had  publication  was  a  preface  to  a  poll- 
iubferibed  the  Articles  of  the^Scolch  humous  work  of  his  brother  David 
Confeffion  of  Fajth  to  oiler  himfelf  Fordyce,  in  the  year  1752,  on  the 
in  the  character  of  a  Miniftet  to  a  Art  of  Preaching.  This  gentleman, 
DiiTenting  Congregation  which*  had  the  author  of  Dialogues  on  Educa* 
fo  very  different  a  creed.  This  ob-  tion,  and  a  Treatife  on  Moral  Philo- 
jrftion,  however,  was  not  Efficiently  fophy,  in  Dodfley’s  Preceptor,  was 
powerful  to  prevent  his  being  cho-  originally  defigned  for  the  Church, 
Icn  as  coadjutor  of  Dr  Lawrence,  to  and  was  for  fometime  a  preacher.— 
the  PadorlLip  at  Monkwell-Hreet,  After  a  fuccefsful  tour  thro'  France, 
where  be  continued  to  preach  to  Italy,  and  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
crowded  audiences,  for  a  great  num-  when  he  was  almoft  at  home,  and  hit 
her  of  years.  In  that  year  he  was  friends  Hood  ready  with  open  arms 
honoured  by  the  Univerfity  of  Glaf-  and  joyful  hearts  to  receive  him,  he 
gow  with  the  degree  of  Doflor  of  loll  his  life,  in  its  full  ptime,  by  a 
Divinity.  In  May  177 1 ,  he  married  dorm  ob  the  coaff  of  Holland,  in 
Mifs  Henrietta  Cummyng,  and  in  September  1751.  His  death  is  pa* 
’775  involved  in  a  difpute  with  tbetically  noticed  by  Dr  Fordyce, 
his  coadjutor,  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomas  in  one  of  bis  Addreffes  to  the  Deity. 
Toller,  lon-in-law  of  Dr  Lawrence,  He  alfo  wrote  the  following  Epitaph 
at  fiifl,  as  it  appears  by  the  letters  on  him 


publillted  on  the  occafion,  on  account 
of  the  omiffion  of  fome  ceremonials 
of  politenefs,  which,  by  want  of  mu* 
tual  conceffions  incteafed,  until  the 
breach  became  too  wide  to  be  heal* 
ed.  On  this  occafion,  Dr  Fordyce 
took  a  (lep  which  was  not  univerfal* 
fally  approved  of  by  his  brethren  the 
Diffsnters  :  he  engaged  to  do  the 


Sacred  to  the  Memory 
Of  Mr  David  Fordyce, 

Late  ProfefTor  of  Philofophy  in  the  Ma* 
rifchal  Collar,  Aberdeen. 

Juftiy  efleemed 

For  hit  learning  and  fine  talle  ; 

B«it  much  more  valued 
For  his  unaffeilril  piety. 

And  benevolent  dirpofitioa. 

The  foetal  duties 


and  cauied  the  former  to  be  ejeaed,  them , 


I 


The  dutiful  fon,  Edification  by  Public  Inftilution<._ 

An  Ordination  Seiroon.  To  which 
The  Diicere  friend,  .  jj  j  a  t 

And  the  kind  mafter,  “  ^  ‘"‘'"g'!-  *  ^mo.  1754. 

Were  blendid  in  his  charaAer.  were  delivered  at  the  Or- 

A  laucablethirit  for  uleful  knowledge  dination  of  Mr  John  Gibi'on, 

Prompted  him  to  vifit  foreign  countries,  Minifter  of  St  Ninian’s,  May  0. 
Efpecially  Italy,  17  C4 

n."- 

So  jufily  famous  l^eam.  i2mo.  i|57'  The  fecond 

For  the  great  men  it  produced,  Edition  much  altered.  i2mo.  1775* 

And  fiill  dillinguifhed  for  the  Finer  Arts.  5.  The  Folly,  Infamy,  and  Mife. 

In  his  return  home,  of  unlawful  Pleafure.  A  Ser- 

Aherabout  a  ye.r  .abfencefro«his  Preached  before  the  General 

The  Supreme  Difpofer  of  all  Events  Affcmbly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
Permitted  this  valuable  perlon  land,  May  25,  1760.  8vo.  1763. 

To  lofe  his  life  in  a  ftorm  6.  A  Sermon,  occafioned  by  the 

On  the  coa&  of  Holland,  the  of  Sep-  Death  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Law- 

*1"^  V  k  .  j  rence,  who  departed  this  life,  I. 

Blame  not,  O  Reader !  but  adore  ,  ’  nr- u  r  V-  1 

That  awful  Providence  *76o.  With  an  Addrefs  at  his  In- 

Which  is  ever  direAed  terment.  8vo.  1760. 

By  unerring  wifdom,  7.  Serwons  to  Young  Women. — 

\nd  infinite  goodnefs.  2  vols.  I'^mo.  1766. 

Was  he  thy  friend  ?  g  ^^^e  Charaaer  and  Condua  of 

The  fSfy“wUe  Sex,  and  the  Advanta- 

Which  wrapt  him  up  from  pain  and  8®*  be  ^derived  by  young  Men 
forrow,  from  the  Society  of  virtuous  Wo- 

Wafted  hU  foul  from  Earth  to  Heaven;  men.  A  Difeourfe  in  Three  Parts. 

Delivered  in  Monkwell  llreet  Cha- 
Will  be  fully  fatisfied,  it  c  o  ^c. 

And  hi. Virtue.  ^76.  8vo.  1776. 

Abundantly  rewarded.  9*  Addreffes  to  Young  Men.  2 

vols.  i2roo.  1777. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  Dr  For-  lo.  I'he  delufive  and  perfecuting 
dyce’s  Works Spirit  pf  Popery.  A  Sermon  preach- 

1.  The  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  ed  in  Monkwell  ftreet,  on  lotb  Feb. 
An  Ordination  Sermon.  To  which  being  the  day  appointed  lor  a  Gene- 
is  added,  A  Charge.  i2mo.  1752.  ral  Fall.  8vo.  1779. 

2.  An  Eftay  on  the  Aaion  proper  ix.  Charge  delivered  in  Monk- 

for  the  Pulpit.  i2mo.  well-ftreet  Meeting,  at  the  Ordina- 

£oth  thefe  are  printed  at  he  tion  of  the  Rev.  James  Lindfey.  8vo. 
end  of  “  Theodorus.  A  Dia-  1783. 

logue  concerning  the  Art  of  Printed  with  the  Sermon  preached 
Preaching.  By  Mr  Dav.  For-  by  Dr  Hunter  on  that  occafion. 
dyce.'*  Third  Edition.  i2mo.  1 2.  Addrefles  to  the  Deity.  i2mo. 

»75S-  .  JT85- 

3.  ihe  Methods  of  promoting  13.  Poems.  i2mo.  1786. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  MARQc^TOWNSHEND. 
*  I  ''HIS  Nobleman,  who  has  endear- 


army,  began  his  campaign  early  in 
ed  himfelf  to  Society  through  life  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  The 
life  by  his  wit,  good -humour,  and  regiment  he  belonged  to  began  the 
urbanity,  became  defigned  for  the  attack )  and,  as  he  was  matching 
’  down 
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towards  the  enemy,  rather  but  he  talked  fo  much  from  the  ful- 
thougbtt'i!,  a 'drummer’s  head  was  ncfsofhismindihishumourfopre- 
Ihot  ud'fo  clufe  to  him,  that  his  brains  vailing,  and  his  wit  fo  fudUen  and 
belpattercd  Lord  Townlhend’s  regi-  brilliant,  that  molt  people  gave  way 
mentals.  A.  veteran  othcer,  appre-  to  him,  well  pleafed  to  let  him  take 
henlive  that  this  accident  might  de>  their  turn. 

range  his  young  friend,  went  up  and  He  was,  befides  all  this,  a  fine  mi- 
encouraged  him  by  telling  him, —  mic  ;  and,  though  a  very  handfome 
"  Thete  were  the  mere  accidents  of  man,  he  had  that  power  of  face,  that 
war,  and  the  belt  w  ay  was  not  to  he  could  in  a  moment  transform  it  in- 
think  at  all  in  thefe  cafes- — *  O  dear  to  every  kind  of  deformity. 

Sir,’  fays  the  other,  (with  great  pre-  It  was  from  thefe  talents,  that,  af- 
fence  of  mind.)  *  you  entirely  mif-  ter  the  death  of  his  father,  he  be¬ 
take  my  reverie.  I  have  been  on-  came  the  partron  of  his  whole  fami¬ 
ly  thinking  what  the  d— — 1  could  ly.  It  was  through  his  intenft  that 
bring  this  little  drummer  here,  who  his  brother  Lord  Idwnfhend  was  ap- 
feemed  to  pojfsfs  fuch  a  great  quantify  pointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  j 


}f  brains  !' 


and  though  Mr  rownlhcnd  died 


As  Lord  Townfhend  was  walking  before  the  appointment  was  made 
with  a  friend  through  the  (Ireets  of  our,  yet  the  King,  knowing  it  was  in 
Yarmouth,  which  are  very  narrow  train,  pun61ual]y  perfoimed  his  pro- 
and  (helving,  from  the  houfes  elbow-  mile  ;  and  his  Lordihip  foon  after 
ingout  fu  much  in  the  firil  iloty,  his  fet  out  for  Ireland,  where  he  cnrti- 
ftiend  cried  out,  “  Take  care,  my  nued  eight  years}  with  fo  r*!irh  cre- 
Lord,  or  you’ll  be  down  on  your  dit  to  himfelf,  and  advant?go  to  the 

knees.”  ”  No,  no,”  faid  his  Lord-  country,  that  the  ar.r '.’'eiraiy  cf  his 

iliip,^:«r  elbows  will  fupport  roe.”  birth-day  is  regularly  celebrated  there 
It  was  Lord  Townlhend  who  gave  by  feme  of  the  molt  icfpeAablc  So- 
the  following  (Irong,  but  deferiptive.  cieties  in  that  kingdom. 
deBnition  of  the  late  MrHutchinfon,  Mr  Townfher.d  ditci  about  the 
Provoft  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  year  1768,  and  the  King  felt  his  lofs 
(though  often  attributed  to  ethers,)  lb  finccrely  when  he  heard  it,  that 
on  being  alked  what  fort  of  a  man  he  exel  rimed,  “  He  had  lofl  one  of 

he  was : — ‘‘  He  is  of  that  (oliciting  the  ablrll  and  heft  men  In  his  demi- 

difpofition,  that  if  his  Majefty  could  nions.” 

give  him  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot-  The  wit  and  humour  of  this  fami- 


land,  he  would  Hill  alk  for  the  Ille  ly  fetni'i  to  have  defeended  from  the 
of  Man,  for  a  cabbage  garden.”  female  line,  the  late  Lady  Dowager 

n  ,  Townfliend  being  the  firil  wit  ir>  the 

The  Hon.  Charles  Townjhend,  -  -  - 


Court  of  George  II.  the  father  waa 


brother  to  the  above  Nobleman,  was  a  plodding  man  of  buiinefs,  and  much 
reckoned  to  poffcis  the  fined  talents  In  the  confidence  of  the  late  King 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons:  his  only  through  life. 

fault  in  fpeaking,  perhaps,  was,  a  It  was  owing"'to  the  above  Dow- 
layingout  for  words  and  antithefis  to  ager’s  advice,  that  the  prefent  Mar- 
ornament  his  difeourfe,  which  fome-  quis  takes  the  title  of  Townjhend^ 
times  led  Kim  into  embaraffments. —  his  firft  choice  being  that  of  Mar- 
His  converlation,  however,  was  of  quis  of  Rnynhain ;  but  afterwards 
the  mod  e.\ccllent  kind,  partaking  of  confulting  his  mother,  (he  alked  him, 
almod  every  thing  which  could  a-  Whether  he  did  mot  think  the  fami- 
dorn  it.  Some  people  ufed  to  think  ly  of  the  Townjhends  deferved  to  be 
he,  at  times,  took  too  great  a  lead  }  handed  down  tm  poderity  more  than 

the 


f  i 
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hi 


the  name  of  an  eftate.  Hi$  Lord- 
ibip  took  the  hint|  and  the  patent 
was  made  out  accordingly. 

The  underllanding  of  this  lady 
was  equal  to  her  <vit  and  humour, 
which  was  often  acknowledged  by 
thole  who  had  the  happinefs  of  her 
acquaintance.  One  day,  the  compa¬ 
ny  talking  of  the  qualities  and  ef- 
fefts  of ^ood  breeding  and  polttcnefsf  a 


gentleman  undertook  to  undervalue 
them  by  Lying,  They  introduced  a 
iinefle  and  hypocrify  in  fociety,  which 
the  other  qualities  did  not  make  a- 
mends  for.  Lady  Townihend,  being 
applied  to  for  her  opinion,  faid,  She 
thought  good-breeding  and  polite- 
nefs  always  agreeable,  and  very  of¬ 
ten  good  Jkreens  for  a  great  many  ugly 
fghti. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

FROM  DR  Hutton’s  MATHEMATtCAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 


T  'HE  Royal  Society  of  London  is 
an  academy,  or  body  of  perl'ons, 
fuppofed  to  be  eminent  for  their 
learning,  indituted  by  King  Charles 
11.  for  promoting  natural  knowledge* 
This  once  illudrious  body  origin¬ 
ated  from  an  affembly  of  ingenious 
men,  reilding  in  London,  who,  being 
inquiiitive  into  natural  knowledge, 
and  the  new  and  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  agreed  about  the  year  1645, 
to  meet  weekly  on  a  certain  day,  to 
difcouiTe  upon  fuch  fubjefls.  Thefe 
meetings,  it  is  faid,  were  fuggefted 
by  Mr  Theodore  Haak,  a  native  of 
the  Palatinate  in  Germany  ;  and 
they  were  held  fometimes  ..t  Dr 
Goddard’s  lodgings  in  Wood-ftreet, 
fometimes  at  a  convenient  place  in 
Cheapfide,  and  fometimes  in  or  near 
Grefliam  College.  This  alTembly 
feems  to  be  that  mentioned  under  the 
title  of  the  “  Invilible.  or  Philofo- 
phical  College,”  by  ISfr  Boyle,  in 
fomc  letters  written  in  1646  and 
1647.  About  the  year  1648  and 
1649,  the  cempiny  which  formed 
theic  meetings  began  to  be  divided, 
fomc  of  thefe  gen*..*incn  removing  to 
Oxford,  as  Dr  Wallis  and  Dr  God¬ 
dard,  where,  in  conjundion  with 
oti  cr  gentlemen,  they  held  meetings 
and  brought  the  (ludy  of  natu¬ 
ral  and  experimental  philofophy  into 
faihion  there  ;  meeting  firll  in  Pr 
Pe'.’y’s  lodgings,  afterwards  at  Dr 
Wilkins’s  apartments  in  Waldham 


College,  and,  upon  his  removal,  in 
the  lodgings  of  Mr  Robert  Boyle; 
while  thofe  gentlemen  who  remain  d 
in  London  continued  their  mectiiigs 
as  before.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Oxford  Society  coming  to  London 
about  the  year  i6^g,  they  met  once 
or  twice  a  week  in  Term  time  at 
Grefham  College,  till  they  were  dif 
perfed  by  the  public  di(lra61ions  0! 
that  year,  and  the  place  of  their 
meeting  was  made  a  quarter  for  fol- 
diers.  Upon  the  Redoration,  in  1660, 
their  meetings  were  revived,  and  at 
tended  by  many  gentlemen,  eminent 
for  their  chara^er  and  learning. 

They  were  at  length  noticed  by 
the  government,  and  the  king  grant¬ 
ed  them  a  charter,  fird  the  15th  of 
July  1662,  then  a  more  ample  one 
the  32d  of  April  1663,  and  thirdly 
the  8th  of  April  1669*,  by  which 
they  were  ere61ed  into  a  corporation, 
conjijltng  of  a  preftdent,  councii^  and 
fellwus,  for  promoting  natural  knovi 
ledge,  and  endued  with  various  privi 
leges  and  authoritias. 

Their  manner  of  elcfting  metr 
beis  is  by  balloting  ;  and  two-thirds 
of  the  members  prefeAt  arc  neceflfi- 
ry  to  carry  the  cle^lion  in  favour  of 
the  candidate.  I'he  council  confills 
of  twenty-one  members,  includin< 
the  president,  vice  prefident,  trealu 
rer,and  two  Lcretaries ;  ten  of  which 
go  out  annually,  and  ten  new  mem¬ 
ber^  are  elected  inllcad  of  tb«n),^»h 

cbo- 
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fen  on  St  Andrew's  day.  They  had  inundations,  fprings,  damps,  fires, 
formerly  alfo  two  curators,  whofc  tides,  currents,  the  magnet,  &c.  their 
bufinefs  it  was  to  perform  experi>  motto  being  Nuilius  in  Verba.  They 
ments  before  the  Society.  have  regifiered  experiments,  hifto* 

Each  member,  at  his  admifTwn,  ries,  relations,  obfervatiuns.  Sec.  and 
fubferibss  an  engagement,  that  he  reduced  them  into  one  common  (lock, 
will  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  They  have,  from  time  to  time,  pub* 
of  the  Society ;  from  which  he  may  lilhed  fome  of  the  mod  ufeful  of 
be  freed  at  any  time,  by  fignifying  thefe,  under  the  title  of  Philofophi- 
to  the  Prefident  that  he  defires  to  cal  Tranfaflions,  &c.  ufually  one  vo> 
withdraw.  lume  each  year,  which  were,  till 

The  charges  are  five  guineas,  paid  lately,  very  refpedlable,  both  for  the 
to  the  treafurer  at  admilTion  ;  and  extent  or  magnitude  of  them,  and 
one  iliilling  per  week,  or  hfty-twu  for  the  excellent  quality  of  their  con- 
(hillings  per  year,  as  long  as  the  tents.  The  red,  that  are  not  printed, 
perfon  continues  a  member  \  or,  in  they  lay  up  in  their  regiders. 
lieu  of  the  annual  fubfeription,  a  com-  They  have  a  good  library  of  books, 

pofition  of  twenty-five  guineas  in  one  vrhich  has  been  formed,  and  continu- 
payment.  ally  augmenting,  by  numerous  dona- 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  So-  tions. 
ciety  are  once  a  week,  from  Novem-  They  had  alfo  a  mufeum  of  cu- 
ber  till  the  end  of  Trinity  term  the  riofities  in  nature,  kept  in  one  of 
next  fumroer.  At  fird,  the  meeting  the  rooms  of  their  own  houfe  in 
was  from  three  o’clock  till  fix  after-  Crane -Court,  Fleet- Street,  where 
noon.  Afterwards,  their  meeting  they  held  their  meetings,  with  the 
was  from  fix  to  feven  in  the  evening,  greated  reputation,  for  many  years, 
to  allow  more  time  for  dinner,  which  keeping  regiders  of  the  weather,  and 
continued  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  making  other  experiments }  for  all 
till  the  hour  of  meeting  was  remov-  which  purpofesthofe  apartments  were 
ed  by  the  prefent  Prefident,  to  be-  well  adapted.  But,  difpofing  ot 
tween  eight  and  nine  at  night,  that  thefe  apartments,  in  order  to  remove 
gentlemen  of  fadiion,  as  was  ailed-  into  thofe  allotted  them  in  Somerfet 
ged,  might  have  the  opportunity  of  Place,  where,  having  neither  room 
coming  to  attend  the  meetings  after  nor  convenience  for  fuch  purpofes, 
dinner.  the  mufeum  was  obliged  to  be  difpo- 

I'heir  defign  is  to  **  make  faith-  fed  of,  and  their  ufeful  meteorologi- 
ful  records  of  all  the  works  of  na-  cal  regiders  difeontinued  for  many 
ture  or  art,  which  come  within  their  years. 

reach  ;  fo  that  the  prefent,  as  well  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  ^art.  left  five 
as  after  ages,  may  Ire  enabled  to  put  guineas  to  be  given  annually  to  the 
a  mark  on  errors  which  have  been  perfon  who  (hould  write  the  bed  pa- 
(Ircngthened  by  long  prefeription  ;  per  In  the  year,  under  the  head  of 
to  reflore  truths  that  have  been  long  Experimental  Philofophy  :  this  re- 
negle^ed  ;  to  pu(h  thofe  already  ward,  which  is  now  changed  to  a 
known  to  more  various  ufes  ;  to  make  gold  medal,  is  the  highed  honour  the 
the  way  more  paiTable  to  what  re-  Society  can  bedow  ;  and  it  is  con- 
mains  unrevcaled,”  &c,  ferred  on  St  Andrew’s  day  ;  but  the 

To  this  purpofe  they  have  made  a  communication  of  late  years  have 
great  number  of  experiments  and  ob-  been  thought  of  fo  little  importance, 
fervatlons  on  mod  of  the  works  of  that  the  prize  medal  remains  fome- 
nature  ;  as  eclipfes,  comets,  planets,  times  for  years  undifpofed  of. 
meteors,  mines,  plants,  earthquakes,  Ind^eS  this  once  very  refpeAable 
£J,  Ma^.  Nn.  1796.  Z  z  So- 
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Society,  now  conliiHng  of  a  great  deemed  the  prefent  arbitrary  govern- 
proportion  of  honorary  members,  ment  of  the  Society  ;  the  annual  vo. 
who  do  not  ufually  communicate  pa-  lumes  have,  in  conrequcnce,  become 
pers  ;  and  many  icientific  members  of  much  lefs  importance,  both  in  re- 
being  difcouraged  from  making  their  fpeff  of  their  bulk  and  the  quality  of 
ufual  communications,  by  what  is  their  contents. 

ACCOUNT  OF  BARON  KEMPELL’S  CHESS-PLAYER,  AND 
MR  DROZ’S  AU  1  OMATON,  &.c. 

FROM  Tltt  SAME. 


TT  IS  fatd,  that  Archytas  of  Taren 
*  turn,  400  years  before  Chriil, 
made  a  wooden  pigeon  that  could 
dy  ,  that  Archimedes  alfo  made  fuch- 
like  automatons  ;  that  Regiomonta¬ 
nus  made  a  wooden  eagle  that  Hew 
forth  from  the  city,  met  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  faluted  him,  and  returned  ;  all'o 
that  he  made  an  iron  Hy,  which  Hew 
out  of  his  hand  at  a  frad,  and  re¬ 
turned  again  after  Hying  about  the 
room  ;  that  Dr  Hook  made  the  mo¬ 
del  of  a  Hying  chatiot,  capable  of 
fjpporting  itfelf  in  the  air.  Many 
other  furprifing  automatons  we  have 
been  eye  vvitnefies  of,  in  the  prefent 
age  :  thus,  wc  have  feen  figures  that 
could  write,  and  perform  many  other 
actions  in  imitation  of  «:nima!s.  M. 
Vaucanlon  made  a  figure  that  played 
on  the  Hutc  :  the  fame  gentUraan  al¬ 
fo  made  a  duck,  which  was  capable 
of  eating,  drinking,  and  imitating 
e  nftly  the  voice  of  a  natural  one  ^ 
a  .d,  what  is  Hill  more  furp:ifing,thc 
i;od  it  fwallowed  was  evacuated  in 
a  digefted  Hate,  or  confiderably  al¬ 
tered  on  the  principles  of  folution  ; 
a’fo  the  wing',  vifrera,  and  bones 
were  formed  fo  a*.  Hrongly  to  rtfem- 
hle  thole  of  a  living  duck  ;  and  the 
Biitions  of  eating  and  diinking  fliew- 
ed  the  Hrongeft  refcmblance,  even  to 
the  muddling  the  water  with  its  bill. 
M.  Lc  Dtoz  of  la  Chaux  de  Fords, 
in  the  province  of  Neufchatel,  has 
nlfo  executed  fome  very  curious  pie¬ 
ces  of  niechanifm  :  one  vvas  a  clock, 
prefented  to  the  King  of  Spain ; 
which  had,  among  other  cuiiufities. 


a  Hieep  that  imitated  the  bleating  of 
a  natural  one,  and  a  dog  watching  a 
bafket  of  fruit,  that  barked  and  fnarl- 
cd  when  any  one  oflfered  to  take  it 
away  j  befidts  a  variety  of  human 
figures,  exhibiting  motions  truly  fur¬ 
prifing.  But  all  thefe  feem  to  be  in¬ 
ferior  to  M.  Kempcll’s  chefs  player, 
which  may  truly  be  confidcred  as 
the  gieateil  piece  in  mechanics  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

To  the  foregoing  obfervailons  may 
be  added  the  following  curious  par¬ 
ticulars,  cxtradled  from  a  letter  of  an 
ingenious  gentleman,  1  homas  Collin- 
fon,  Efq.  nephew  of  the  late  ingeiii- 
ous  Peter  Collinfon,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. — 
“  I'urning  over  the  leaves  of  your 
late  valuable  publication,  (fays  my 
worthy  correfpondent)  part  i.  of  the 
Mathematical  and  Philofophical  Die- 
tionary,  1  obferved  under  the  article 
^utov.at'jH ,  the  following :  ‘‘  But  all 
ihelc  leem  to  be  inferior  to  M.  Kern- 
pell’s  chefs-playtr,  which  may  truly 
be  confidered  as  the  greatell  mailer- 
piece  in  mechanics  that  ever  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  world  (upon  which  Mr 
Collinfon  obferves)  “  So  it  certainly 
would  have  been,  had  its  fcientific 
movcmients  depended  merely  on  nie- 
chanifm.” 

Being  (lightly  acquainted  with  M. 
Kempell  when  he  exhibited  his 
chefs  playing  figure  in  London,  I  cal¬ 
led  on  him  about  five  years  fince  at 
his  houfe  at  Vienna  ;  another  gentle¬ 
man  and  myfelf  being  then  on  a  tour 
on  the  continent.  The  Baron  (for 
1  think  he  is  fuch)  (Irewed  me  fome 
work- 
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working  tnodeU  wliich  he  had  lately  I  know  that  long  and  unintercning 
iDiide — among  them,  an  improvement  letters  are  formidable  things  to  men 


on  Arkwright's  cotton-niill,  and  alfo 
one  which  he  thought  an  impiove- 
ment  on  boulton  and  Watt's  lafl 
fleam-engine.  I  alked  him  after  a 
piece  of  fpeaking  mechanifm,  which 
be  had  (hewn  me  when  in  London. 
— It  fpoke  as  before,  and  I  gave  the 
fame  word  as  I  gave  when  I  (irtl  faw 
it,  Exphitaticn,  which  it  diftiiiflly 
pronounced  with  the  French  accent. 
But  I  particularly  noticed,  that  not 
a  word  paiTed  about  the  chefs-player; 
and  of  courfe  I  did  not  afk  to  fee  it. 
In  the  progrefs  of  the  tour  I  came 
to  Drefden,  where,  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr  Eden,  our  envoy 
there,  by  means  of  a  letter  given  me 
by  his  brother  Lord  Auckland,  who 
was  ambaflador  when  I  was  at  Mad¬ 
rid,  he  obligingly  accompanied  me 
in  feeing  feveral  things  worthy  of  at- 
tention.  And  he  introduced  my 
companion  and  myfelf  to  a  gentleman 
of  rank  and  talents,  named  Jofeph 
Fredirick  Freyhere,who  feems  com¬ 
pletely  to  have  difcovered  the  Vita¬ 
lity  and  foul  of  the  chefs-playing  fi¬ 
gure.  This  gentleman  courteouily 
prefented  me  with  the  treatife  he  had 
publilhed,  dated  at  Drefden,  Septem¬ 
ber  30.  1789,  explaining  its  princi¬ 
ples,  accompanied  with  curious  plates 
neatly  colouied.  This  treatife  is  in 
the  German  language ;  and  I  hope 
foon  to  get  a  tranflation  of  it.  A 
well  taught  boy,  very  thin  and  fmall 
of  his  age,  (fufficiently  fo  that  he 
could  be  concealed  in  a  drawer  al- 
moft  immediately  under  the  chefs- 
board,)  agitated  the  whole.  Even 
after  this  abatement  of  its  being 
ftriftly  aa  automaton,  much  ingenuity 
remains  to  the  contriver.  This  dif- 
covery  at  Drefden  accounts  for  the 
(ilence  about  it  at  Vienna  ;  for  I  un- 
derfland,  by  Mr  Eden,  that  MrFrey- 
here  had  fent  a  copy  to  Baron  Kem- 
pell :  though  he  I'eeras  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr  Freyhete  has 
completely  analyzed  the  whole. 


who  know  the  value  of  time  and 
fcience ;  but  as  this  happens  to  be 
upon  the  fubjecl,  forgive  roe  for  ad¬ 
ding  one  very  admirable  piece  of  me- 
chanifm  to  thole  we  have  touched 
upon.  When  at  Geneva,  1  called 
upon  Droz,  fon  of  the  original  Droz 
of  la  Chaux  de  Funds  (whctc  1  alio 
was.)  He  fliewed  me  an  oval  gold 
Tnufif  box,  about  (if  I  recoiled  right) 
four  inches  and  a  half  long,  by  three 
inches  broad,  and  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick.  It  was  double,  having 
an  horizontal  partition  ;  fo  that  it 
may  be  confideted  as  one  box  pla- 
ced  on  another,  with  a  lid  of  courfe 
to  each  box — one  contained  fnufr— 
in  the  other,  as  foon  as  the  lid  was 
opened,  there  rofe  up  a  very  fmall 
bird,  of  green  enamelled  gold,  fitting 
on  a  gold  (land.  Immediately  this 
minute  curiofity  wagged  its  tail, 
(hook  its  wings,  opened  its  bill  of 
white  enamelled  gold,  and  poured 
forth,  minute  as  it  was,  (being  only 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  fnim  the 
beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,) 
fuch  a  clear  melodious  fong  as  would 
have  filled  a  room  of  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  feet  fquare  with  its  harmony. — 
Droz  agreed  to  meet  me  at  Florence  ; 
and  we  viflted  the  Abb6  Fontana  to¬ 
gether.  He  afterwards  joined  me 
at  Rnme,  and  exhibited  his  biid  to 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  in  the 
Vatican  palace,  to  the  admiration,  I 
may  f-ty  to  the  allonilhment,  of  all 
who  faw  und  heard  it.” 

Another  e.^trafl  from  a  fecond  let¬ 
ter  upon  the  fame  fubjeiEV,  by  Mr 
Collinfon,is  as  follows: — Permit  me 
to  fpeak  'of  another  automaton  of 
Droz’s  which  feveral  years  fince  he 
exhibited  in  England ;  and  which, 
fiom  my  perfonal  acquainrance,  I 
had  a  cotnniudious  opportunity  of 
particularly  examining.  It  was  the 
figure  of  a  man,  1  think  the  fize  of 
life.  It  held  in  its  band  a  metal 
flyle  ;  a  card  of  Dutch  vellum  be- 
z  2  in^ 
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Ing  laid  under  it.  A  ipring  was  fccond,  and  fo  on,  to  five  fcparated 
touched,  which  releafed  the  internal  cards,  all  different  fubjeds :  but  five 
clock  work  from  its  flop,  when  the  or  fix  was  the  extent  of  its  delineat. 
figure  immediately  began  to  draw. —  ing  powers.  The  firfl  card  contain- 
Mr  Droz  happening  once  to  be  fent  cd,  1  may  truly  fay,  elegant  potraits 
for  in  a  great  hurry  to  wait  upon  and  likeneifcs  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
fome  confiderable  perfonage  at  the  facing  each  other  :  and  it  was  curi- 
weft  end  of  the  town,  left  me  in  pof-  ous  to  obferve  with  what  precifion 
fefTion  of  the  keys,  which  opened  the  figure  lifted  up  his  pencil,  in  the 
the  recefles  of  all  his  machinery. —  tranfition  of  it  from  one  point  of  the 
He  opened  the  drawing-mafter  him-  draft  to  another,  without  making  the 
felf ;  wound  it  up  *,  explained  its  lead  flur  whatever  :  for  inflance,  in 
leading  parts ;  and  taught  me  how  pafling  from  the  forehead  to  the  eye, 
to  make  it  obey  my  requirings,  as  it  nofe,  and  chin  ;  or  from  the  waving 
had  obeyed  its  own.  Mr  Droz  then  curls  of  the  hair  to  the  ear,  &c. — 
went  away.  After  the  firft  card  was  I  have  the  cards  now  by  me,  &c. 
finifhed,  the  figure  relied.  I  put  a  &c 

OF  CIRCUMSTANCES  FAVOURABLE  TO  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  LITERATURE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

FROM  ROSCOE's  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI. 

C  UCH  were  the  caufes  that  in  the  have  been  indiferiminately  ufed)  was 
^  fifteenth  century  concurred  to  filled  by  fcholars  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
promote  the  fludy  of  the  ancient  Ian-  tion.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
guages  in  Italy;  but  one  circumftance  century,  it  was  held  by  Coluccio 
yet  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  Salutati,  who  had  been  the  intimate 
was  perhaps  more  efficacious  than  friend  of  Petrarca  and  of  Boccaccio, 
any  other  in  giving  life  and  energy  and  is  denominated  by  Poggio,-— 
to  thefe  purfuits.  An  acquaintance  “  The  covmon  father  and  inJiruCi'.r  cf 
with  the  learned  languages  was,  at  all  the  learned.”  He  was  tucceeded 
this  period,  the  mod  direfl  path,  not  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  whofe  fervi- 
only  to  riches  and  literary  fame,  but  ces  to  the  republic  were  repaid  by 
to  political  eminence  ;  and  the  moft  many  privileges  and  favours  confer- 
nccomplifhed  fcholars  were  in  almoft  ted  on  himfelf  and  his  defeendants. 
every  government  of  Italy,  the  firft  After  the  death  of  Leonardo,  this 
tninifters  of  the  time.  This  arofe  office  was  given  to  Carlo  Marfuppi- 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  very  ge-  ni,  and  was  afterwatds  fucceffively 
neral  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  the  held  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  Be- 
negociationsof  different  Hates,  which  cedetto  Accolti ;  during  a  great  part 
rendered  it  almoft  impoffible  for  any  of  the  time  that  the  affairs  of  Flo- 
perfon  to  undertake  the  management  rence  were  direfted  by  Lorenzo  de’ 
of  public  affairs,  without  an  habitual  Medici,  the  chancellor  of  the  repub- 
acquaintance  with  that  language  ;  lie  was  Bartolomeo  Scala,  whofe  life 
but  this  was  more  particularly  exem-  affords  the  bed  example  of  the  ho- 
plified  in  Florence,  where  the  moft  nours  and  emoluments  which  were 
permanent  officers  were  uniformly  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  lite- 
feleftcd  on  account  of  their  learning,  rature.  Scala  deduced  his  origin  from 
-—During  a  long  courfe  of  years  the  parents  of  the  loweft  rank,  nor  did 
place  of  fecretary,  or  chancellor  of  he  poffefs  from  his  birth  even  the 
the  republic,  (for  thefe  terms  feemto  privileges  of  a  Florentine  citizen. — 
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—An  early  proficiency  in  letters  re-  to  tranfafl  the  affairs  of  a  nation. — 
CJtnraenJed  him  to  the  notice  of  Alfonzo,  king  of  Naples,  and  Fran- 
Cofmo  de’  Medici,  and  it  was  the  cefco  Sfurza,  contended  in  liberality 
pride  of  Scala  to  avow  the  tneannefs  with  each  other,  to  fecure  the  fervi- 
of  his  birth,  and  the  obligations  ces  of  Beccatclii.  Pontano  was  the 
which  he  owed  to  his  earliell  patron,  confidential  advifer,  and  frequently 
The  lofs  of  Colmo  was  amply  com-  the  reprefentative  to  other  powers, 
penfated  to  Scala  by  the  favour  of  of  Ferdinand,  the  fon  of  Alphonfo. 
bis  defeendants,  through  whofe  affiff-  — The  brothers  of  the  family  of  Si- 
ance  he  giadually  rofe  to  honours  moneta  directed  for  a  confiderable 
and  to  afiiuence,  and  in  the  year  time  the  affairs  of  Milan.  Bernar- 
1472,  he  was  intruded  with  the  feal  do  Bembo,  and  Francefco  Barbaro, 
of  the  republic.  In  imitation  of  his  maintained  the  literary,  no  lefs  than 
predereffors  in  this  office,  Scala  be-  the  political  dignity  of  the  Venetian 
gan  a  hiilory  of  Florence,  of  which  Republic,  and  left  each  of  them  a 
he  lived  only  to  complete  four  books.  Ton  who  eclipfed  the  reputation  of  Lis 
His  apologues  are  highly  commend-  father. 

ed  by  Landino  and  Ficino.  Of  his  When  eminent  talents  were  not 
poetry,  fpecimens  remain  both  in  the  engaged  in  public  fervices,  they  were 
Latin  and  Italian  languages,  and  the  rewarded  by  the  mod  flattering 
former  have  obtained  a  place  in  attention,  and  often  by  the  pecu- 
the  celebrated  colledion  of  the  La-  niary  bounty  of  illuflrious  individu- 
tin  poems  of  his  illuflrious  country-  als,  who  relaxed  from  the  faflidiouf- 
men.  Confidering  the  proverbial  un-  nefs  of  rank,  in  the  company  of  men 
certainty  of  public  favour,  the  life  of  learning,  or  have  left  memorials 
of  Scala  may  be  efteemed  a  life  of  of  their  regard  by  their  epiflolary 
unufual  profperity.  He  tranfafl-  correfpondence. 
ed  the  concerns  of  the  republic.  Nor  was  it  fcldom  that  the  charac- 
wlth  acknowledged  fidelity,  induf-  ters  of  the  fcholar,  and  of  the  man 
try,  and  ability,  arrived  at  the  high-  of  rank,  wete  united  in  the  fame 
efi  dignities  of  the  flate,  amaffed  perfon.  Of  this,  Giovanni  Pico  of 
nealth,  ranked  with  men  of  learning,  Mirandula,  is  p^haps  the  mofl 
and  left  at  his  death  a  numerous  pro-  illuflrious  inllance.  This  accom- 
yeny  to  inherit  his  riches  and  his  re-  plilhed  nobleman,  of  whom  ma- 
fprflability.  In  his  controverfy  with  ny  extraordinary  circumftanccs  are 
Poliriano,  he  appears  however  as  a  related,  and  who  certainly  exhibited 
fcholar  to  manifefl  difadvantage but  a  wonderful  example  of  the  powers 
the  impetuofity  of  his  adverfary  hur-  of  the  human  mind,  was  born  at  Mi- 
tied  him  into  a  contefl  which  it  is  randula  in  the  year  1463,  and  was 
evident  he  would  willingly  have  a-  one  of  the  younger  children  of  Gio- 
voided,  and  in  which  every  effort  van-Fiancefco  Pico,  Prince  of  Mi- 
to  extricate  himfelf  only  biought  randula  and  Concordia.  So  quick 
down  a  fever.-r  chaflifement. —  was  bis  apprehenfion,  fo  retentive 

If  the  circumflances  before  relat-  his  memory,  that  we  are  told  a  Angle 
acre  not  fufficiently  chara^eriflic  of  recital  was  fufficient  to  fix  in  his 
the  fpirit  of  the  times,  we  might  ad-  mind  whatever  became  the  obje£l  of 
vert  to  the  other  governments  of  his  attention.  After  having  fpent 
Laly  j  where  we  flrould  find,  that  feven  years  in  the  mofl  celebrated 
offices  of  the  highefl  trufl  and  confi-  univerfities  of  Italy  and  France,  he 
dence,  were  often  filled  by  men  who  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  twenty-firfl 
quitted  the  (uperintendance  of  an  year  of  his  age,  with  the  reputation 
teademy,  or  the  chair  of  a  ptofeffor,  of  being  acquainted  with  twenty- 

two 
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Ing  laid  under  it.  A  (pring  was 
touched,  which  releafed  the  internal 
clock  work  from  its  Hop,  when  the 
figure  immediately  began  to  draw. — 
Mr  Droz  happening  once  to  be  fent 
for  in  a  great  hurry  to  wait  upon 
Ibme  confiderable  perfonage  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  town,  left  me  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  keys,  which  opened 
the  recefles  of  all  his  machinery.— 
He  opened  the  drawing-mailer  him- 
felf }  wound  it  up ;  explained  its 
leading  parts ;  and  taught  me  how 
to  make  it  obey  my  requirings,  as  it 
had  obeyed  its  own.  Mr  Droz  then 
went  away.  After  the  firft  card  was 
finilhed,  the  figure  relied.  I  put  a 


fecond,  and  fo  on,  to  five  fcparated 
cards,  all  dilTerent  fubjeds  :  but  five 
or  fix  was  the  extent  of  its  delineat¬ 
ing  powers.  The  firft  card  contain¬ 
ed,  1  may  truly  fay,  elegant  potraits 
and  likenefies  of  the  King  and  Qncen, 
facing  each  other  :  and  it  was  curi¬ 
ous  to  obferve  with  what  precilion 
the  figure  lifted  up  his  pencil,  in  the 
tranfition  of  it  from  one  point  of  the 
draft  to  another,  without  making  the 
leall  (lur  whatever  :  for  inflance,  in 
pafting  from  the  forehead  to  the  eye, 
nofe,  and  chin  ;  or  from  the  waving 
curls  of  the  hair  to  the  ear,  &c. — 
I  have  the  cards  now  by  me,  &ic. 
6tc 


OF  CIRCUMSTANCES  FAVOURABLE  TO  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  LITERATURE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

FROM  ROSCOE's  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE*  MEDICI. 


CUCH  were  the  caufes  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  concurred  to 
promote  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  in  Italy;  but  one  circumftance 
yet  remains  to  be  noticed,  which 
was  perhaps  more  efficacious  than 
any  other  in  giving  life  and  eneigy 
to  thefe  purfuits.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  learned  languages  was,  at 
this  period,  the  moft  dire£l  path,  nut 
only  to  riches  and  literary  fame,  but 
to  political  eminence  ;  and  the  moft 
Hccomplifhed  fcholars  were  in  almoll 
every  government  of  Italy,  the  firft 
tninifters  of  the  time.  This  arofe 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  very  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  the 
negociationsof  different  Hates,  which 
rendered  it  almofl  impoffible  for  any 
perfon  to  undertake  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  without  an  habitual 
acquaintance  with  that  language  ; 
but  this  was  more  particularly  exem¬ 
plified  in  Florence,  where  the  moft 
permanent  officers  were  uniformly 
felefted  on  account  of  their  learning. 
—During  a  long  courfe  of  years  the 
place  of  fecretary,  or  chancellor  of 
the  republic,  (for  thefe  terms  feem  to 


have  been  indiferiminately  ufed)  was 
filled  by  fcholars  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  it  was  held  by  Coluccio 
Salutati,  who  had  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  Petrarca  and  of  Boccaccio, 
and  is  denominated  by  Poggio, — 
“  The  comvion  father  and  inJjru{}or  of 
all  the  learned''  He  was  lucceeded 
by  Leonardo  Aretino,  whole  fervi- 
ces  to  the  republic  were  repaid  by 
many  privileges  and  favours  confer 
red  on  himfelf  and  his  defeendants. 
After  the  death  of  Leonardo,  this 
office  was  given  to  Carlo  Marfuppi 
ni,  and  was  afterwards  fucceffivcly 
held  by  Poggio  firacciolini,  and  Be- 
cedetto  Accolti ;  during  a  great  pait 
of  the  time  that  the  affairs  of  Flo 
rente  were  direfted  by  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  the  chancellor  of  the  repub 
lie  was  Bartolomeo  Scala,  whofe  life 
affords  the  be  ft  example  of  the  ho 
nours  and  emoluments  which  were 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  lite 
rature.  Scala  deduced  his  origin  from 
parents  of  the  lowed  rack,  nor  did 
he  poffcfs  from  his  birth  even  the 
privileges  of  a  Florentine  citizen.— 

Aa 
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—An  early  proficiency  in  letters  re- 
CJtnmenJed  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cofmo  de’  Medici,  and  it  was  the 
pride  of  Scala  to  avow  the  nieannefs 
of  his  birth,  and  the  obligations 
which  he  owed  to  his  earlieil  patron. 
The  lofs  of  Colmo  was  amply  com- 
penfated  to  Scala  by  the  favour  of 
his  defeendants,  through  whofe  aflift- 
ance  he  gradually  rofe  to  honours 
and  to  afilaence,  and  in  the  year 
1472,  he  was  intruded  with  the  fell 
of  the  republic.  In  imitation  of  his 
predereffbrs  in  this  office,  Scala  be¬ 
gan  a  hidory  of  Florence,  of  which 
he  lived  only  to  complete  four  books. 
His  apologues  are  highly  commend¬ 
ed  by  Landino  and  Ficino.  Of  his 
poetry,  fpecimens  remain  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Italian  languages,  and  the 
former  have  obtained  a  place  In 
the  celebrated  colleflion  of  the  La¬ 
tin  poems  of  his  illullrious  country¬ 
men.  Confidering  the  proverbial  un¬ 
certainty  of  public  favour,  the  life 
of  Scala  may  be  efieemed  a  life  of 
unufual  profperity.  He  tranfafl- 
ed  the  concerns  of  the  republic, 
with  acknowledged  fidelity,  induf- 
try,  and  ability,  arrived  at  the  high- 
e(l  dignities  of  the  (late,  aroaifed 
wealth,  ranked  with  men  of  learning, 
and  left  at  his  death  a  numerous  pro¬ 
geny  to  inherit  his  riches  and  his  re- 
fpeftability.  In  his  controverfy  with 
Politiano,  he  appears  however  as  a 
fcholar  to  manifed  difadvantage  but 
the  impetuofity  of  his  adverfary  hur¬ 
tled  him  Into  a  contell  which  it  is 
evident  he  would  willingly  have  a- 
volded,  and  in  which  every  effort 
to  extricate  himfelf  only  brought 
down  a  feverer  chaflifement. — 

If  the  clrcumflances  before  relat- 
were  not  fufficiently  charaflerlflic  of 
the  fpirit  of  the  times,  we  might  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  other  governments  of 
Italy }  where  we  (liould  find,  that 
offices  of  the  highefi  trufi  and  confi¬ 
dence,  were  often  filled  by  men  who 
quitted  the  iuperintcndance  of  an 
Kadcmy,  or  the  chair  of  a  ptofefTor, 


to  tranfa^  the  afifairs  of  a  nation.— 
Alfonzo,  king  of  Naples,  and  Fran- 
cefco  Sforza,  contended  in  liberality 
with  each  other,  to  fecure  the  fervi- 
ccs  of  Beccatelli.  Pontano  was  the 
confidential  advifer,  and  frequently 
the  reprefentative  to  other  powers, 
of  Ferdinand,  the  fon  of  Alphonfo. 
— The  brothers  of  the  family  of  Si- 
moneta  dire^Icd  for  a  confiderable 
time  the  affairs  of  Milan.  Bernar¬ 
do  Bembo,  and  Francefco  Barbaro, 
maintained  the  literary,  no  lefs  than 
the  political  dignity  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  and  left  each  of  them  a 
fon  who  eclipfcd  the  reputation  of  his 
father. 

When  eminent  talents  were  not 
engaged  in  public  fervices,  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  moft  flattering 
attention,  and  often  by  the  pecu¬ 
niary  bounty  of  illuflrious  individu¬ 
als,  who  relaxed  from  the  faflidiouf- 
nefs  of  rank,  in  the  company  of  men 
of  learning,  or  have  left  memorials 
of  their  regard  by  their  epiflolary 
correfpondence. 

Nor  w  as  it  feldomthat  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  fcholar,  and  of  the  man 
of  rank,  were  united  in  the  fame 
perfon.  Of  this,  Giovanni  Pico  of 
Mirandula,  is  perhaps  the  moft 
illuflrious  inllance.  This  accom- 
priilhed  nobleman,  of  whom  ma¬ 
ny  extraordinary  circumftances  are 
related,  and  who  certainly  exhibited 
a  wonderful  example  of  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  was  born  at  Mi¬ 
randula  In  the  year  1463,  and  was 
one  of  the  younger  children  of  Gio- 
van-Fiaiicefco  Pico,  Prince  of  Mi¬ 
randula  and  Concordia.  So  quick 
was  his  apprehenfion,  fo  retentive 
his  meirory,  that  we  are  told  a  fingle 
recital  was  fufficlent  to  fix  in  his 
mind  whatever  became  the  obje£t  of 
his  attention.  After  having  fpent 
feven  years  in  the  mod  celebrated 
univerfities  of  Italy  and  France,  he 
arrived  at  Rome  in  the  twenty-firfl 
year  of  his  age,  with  the  reputation 
of  being  acquainted  with  twenty- 

two 
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*  i  I 


I 


two  different  languages.  Eager  to 
fignalize  bimfelf  as  a  difputant,  Pico 
propofed  for  public  debate  nine  hun¬ 
dred  quciliont,on  mathematical,  the¬ 
ological,  and  fcholaAic  fubjeds,  in¬ 
cluding  alfo  inquiries  into  the  molt 
abfirufe  points  of  the  Hebraic,  Chal- 
daic,  and  Arabic  tongues.  I  bis 
meafure,  which  in  its  word  light 
could  only  be  conGdered  as  an  ebul¬ 
lition  of  youthful  vanity,  might,  with¬ 
out  any  great  injullice,  have  been 
fuffered  to  evaporate  in  negicd  ;  but 
the  Romilh  prelates,  inilead  of  con- 
Ggning  thefe  propoGtions  to  their 
fate,  or  debating  them  with  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  philofophers,  began  to 
examine  them  with  the  fufpicious 
eyes  of  chutch-men,  and  felefled 
thirteen  of  them  as  heretical.  To 
vindicate  himfeif  from  this  danger¬ 
ous  imputation,  Pico  compofed  a 
Latin  treatife  of  coiiGderable  extent, 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  written  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty  days,  and  which 
he  inferibed  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
under  whofe  proteflion  he  had  Giel- 
tered  himfeif  from  perfccution  at 
Florence.  The  charaAer  and  ac¬ 
quirements  of  Pico  afforded  to  bis 
contemporaries  a  fubjefl  for  the  mod 
unbounded  panegytic.  He  was  a 
man,”  fays  Politiano,  “  or  rather  a 
hero,  on  whom  nature  had  laviflied 
all  the  endowments  both  of  body 
and  mind  ;  ere6t  and  elegant  in  his 
perfon,  there  was  fomething  in  his 
appearance  almod  divine.  Of  a  per- 
fpicacious  mind,  a  wonderful  memo¬ 
ry,  indefatigable  in  dudy,  didir.A  and 
eloquent  in  fpeech,  it  feeins  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  was  more  confpicuous 
for  his  talents  or  his  virtues.  Inti¬ 
mately  converfant  with  every  de¬ 
partment  of  philofopby,  improved 
and  invigorated  by  the  knowledge 
of  various  languages,  and  of  every 
honourable  fcience,  it  may  truly  be 
faid  that  no  commendation  is  equal 
to  his  praife.” 

The  indances  before  given  of  the 
critical  talents  of  Pico,  whatever 


may  be  thought  of  their  acenrarv, 
will  at  lead  judify  him  from  the  rt- 
proof  of  Voltaire,  who  is  of  opinx.iij 
that  the  woiks  of  Dante  and  Petiar- 
ca  would  have  been  a  more  fuitabie 
dudy  for  him  than  the  fummary  of 
St  Thomas,  o'r  the  compilations  of 
Albert  the  Great.  But  the  literary 
purfuits  of  Pico  were  not  confined  to 
commentaries  upon  the  works  of 
others.  From  the  fpecimens  whiih 
remain  of  his  poetical  compofitioci 
in  his  native  language,  there  is  rca- 
fon  to  form  a  favourable  judgment 
of  thofe  which  have  perifhed.  Cref- 
cimbeni  confeffes,  that  by  his  death 
the  Tufean  poetry  fudained  a  heavy 
lofs,  and  that  his  accomplilhed  pen 
might  have  refeued  it  from  its  de¬ 
graded  date,  without  the  intervention 
of  fo  many  other  eminent  men,  whofe 
labours  had  been  employed  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  The  few  pieces  which 
remain  of  his  Latin  poetry  induce  us 
to  regret  the  feverity  of  their  author. 
Thefe  poems  he  had  arranged  in  five 
books,  which  he  fubmitted  to  the 
cotreflion  of  Politiano,  who  liavirg 
performed  his  talk,  returned  them  to 
their  author,  with  an  elegant  apedogy 
for  the  freedoms  which  he  had  taken. 
Soon  afterwards  Pico  committed  his 
five  hooks  to  the  dames,  to  the  great 
regret  of  Politiano,  who  has  perpe¬ 
tuated  this  incident  hy  a  Greek  epi¬ 
gram.  If  the  works  thus  dedroyed 
were  equal  in  merit  to  his  Latin  ele¬ 
gy,  addreffed  to  Girolamo  Benivieni, 
poderity  have  reafon  to  lament  the 
lofs. 

Among  the  circumdances  favour¬ 
able  to  the  promotion  ftf  letters  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  another  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  noticed,  which  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  omit ;  and  which 
if  it  did  not  greatly  contribute  to¬ 
wards  their  progrefs,  certainly  tend¬ 
ed,  not  only  to  render  the  dudy  of 
languages  more  general,  but  to  re¬ 
move  the  idea  that  the  acquifition  of 
them  was  attended  with  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  difficulty.  This  was  the  par¬ 
tiality 
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(hewn  to  thefe  ftudies,  and  the  to  Venice,  where  the  favourable  opi- 
cucy  made  in  them,  wo-  nion  which  he  had  formed  of  her 
writings,  was  confirmed  by  a  perfon- 
al  interview.  “ 


sen,  illuilrious  by  their  birth,  or 
c:ninent  fur  their  perfonal  accum- 
pliihmciits.  Among  thefe,  Aleffan- 
,!i],  the  daughter  of  Bartolommeo 

was  peculiarly  diltinguilhed.  dra, 

Tue  extraordinary  beautv  of  her  per-  fpefts, 

!i)o  was  fur]!  liTed  by  the  endowments  fiirpriling 
of  her  inindc 

vas  a  proficient,  not  only  in 
tin,  but  the  Greek  tongue, 

Hie  had  (ludied  under  Joani 
car  and  Demetrius  Chalcout 


YeHerday,”  fayt 
he,  writing  to  his  great  patron,  “  L 
paid  a  vifit  to  the  celebrated  CaCan- 
to  whom  1  prcfcoted  your  re* 
She  is  indeed,  Lorenzo,  a 
;U  from  her 

At  an  early  age  (he  acquirements  in  her  own  language, 
as  in  the  Latin,  and  in  my  opinion 
(he  may  be  called  hundforae.  1  i<ft 
her,  afionilhed  at  her  talents.  She 
your  interefts, 
ith  great  ellecm. 


is  much  devoted  to 
and  fpeaks  of  you 

avows  her  intention  of  vi- 
‘i-  fiting  you  at  Florence,  fo  that  you 
gave  her  hand  may  prepare  yourfelf  to  give  h'r  a 
proper  reception.'’  From  a  letter  of 
this  lady,  many  years  afterwards,  to 
e  learn,  that 


(d  the  attention,  and  is  fuppoled  to  She 
hve  engaged  the  a(fedlion$  of  Foli- 
tisno  ;  but  AlefiTandra  }. 
to  the  Greek  Marulluo,  who  enjoy* 
td  at  Florence  the  favour  of  Loren* 
to  de*  Medici,  and  in  the  elegance  Leo  X.  we  learn,  that  an  epifiolary 

ifpondence  had  fubfided  helween 
ard  it 


of  bis  Latin  compoiitions,  emulated 


Hence 


her  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
is  with  concern  we  perceive  that  the 
rememberance  of  this  intercourfe  is 
moms  of  which  yet  remain  in  their  revived,  in  order  to  induce  the  pon- 
Kritiiigs.  tiff  to  bedow  upon  her  fome  pccuni- 

Of  yet  greater  celebrity  is  the  ary  affidance }  being  then  a  wi- 
nroe  of  CalTandra  Fidelis.  Defcend-  dow,  with  a  numerous  train  of  de- 
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Of  the  cliara^er  of  his  writings,  va-  to  be  denied  that  he  had  powerful 
rious  opinions  have  indeed  been  en-  coadjutors  in  Pontano  and  Sanazaro, 
tertained,  which  have  been  detailed  whole  labours  have  given  to  the  de> 
at  large  by  Baillet,  and  flill  mope  lightful  vicinity  of  Naples  new  pre. 
copiouUy  by  Mcnckenius.  It  may  tendons  to  the  appellation  of  claflic 
therefore  be  futheient  on  this  occa-  ground.  Nor  willit  dirainifh  his  re. 
lion  to  caution  the  reader  againll  an  putation  if  we  admit  that  the  empire 
implicit  acquiefccnce  in  the  opinions  which  he  had  founded,  was  in  the 
of  two  eminent  living  authors  who  next  century  extended  and  fecured 
have  either  obliquely  cenfured,  or  by  the  exertions  of  Fracaltoro,  Vida, 
too  cautioufly  approved  his  poetical  Naugcrio,  and  Flaminio*,  in  whom 
works.  In  the  attempt  made  by  Po-  the  great  poets  of  the  Augulline 
litiano  to  rcHore  a  juft  tafte  for  the  age  feem  once  more  to  be  reviv. 
literature  of  the  ancients,  it  is  not  cd. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  IMPOSTURE,  AND  EX. 
TRAORDINARY  FALL  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  SAVO- 
NAROLA. 

FROM  THE  SAMI. 

ALTHOUGH  the  citizens  of  who  afterwards  afled  fo  confpiruaus 

^  Florence  admired  the  talentSt  a  part  in  the  popular  commotions  at 
and  refpedled  the  virtues  of  Mariano,  Florence,  and  contributed  fo  eifen. 
their  attention  was  much  more  foici-  tially  to  the  accompliihment  of  hit 
bly  excited  by  a  preacher  of  a  very  own  prediflions.  Savonarola  was  a 
different  chara^ler,  who  pofTeffed  native  of  Ferrara,  but  the  reputation 
himfelf  of  their  confidence  and  inti*  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  preach, 
tied  himfclf  to  their  homage, by  fore*  er,  induced  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  to 
telling  their  deftruflion.  This  was  invite  him  to  Florence, where  he  took 
the  famous  Girolamo  Savonarola,  up  his  refidence  in  the  year  1488  f, 

and 

*  I  c?nnot  mention  tfiefe  names  without  regretting  the  limits  to  which  I  am  ne- 
ccflarily  confined.  The  rivals  of’  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  of  Caiulliis,  ought  not,  in  a 
woik  that  touches  on  the  rife  of  letters,  to  be  commemorated  at  the  foot  of  a  page. 
The  Syphilis  of  Fracaftoro ^ve  de  Morbo  Gallico,  though  an  unptomifing  fuhjc^l,  is 
beyond  comparifon  the  fint-ft  Latin  poem  that  has  appeared  fince  the  times  »f  the 
ancients.  The  writings  of  Vida  are  more  generally  known,  and  would  b.-  entitled 
to  higher  applauft,  it  they  did  not  frequently  difeovrr  to  the  cladical  reader,  an  imi* 
ration  of  the  ancients  that  borders  on  fervility.  Naiigerio  wss  a  noble  Venetian 
who  died  young  on  an  rinbafly  from  the  republic.  In  his  laft  moments  he  riettror- 
ed  all  his  writings  then  in  his  pofleflion,  as  not  I  eing  fiifficicntly  corrrdl  for  the 
public  eye  ;  but  the  few  that  had  been  previoufly  diftrihuted  among  his  friends, 
were  collr^ed  and  publifhed  by  them  after  his  death,  and  breathe  the  true  fpirit  cf 
poetry.  In  Flamimo,  we  have  the  fimplicity  and  tendernefs  of  Catullus,  witiiout 
Lis  iicentiournel's.  T»>  thofc  who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings,  it  will  not  be 
thought  extravagant  to  afiert,  that  many  of  them,  in  the  fperiet  of  compo.fition  to 
which  they  are  confined,  were  never  excelled.  The  qurftion  addreffed  by  him  to  a 
fritni!,  refpedling  the  writings  of  Catullus,  “  Quando  lep’ete — non  vi  I’entite  voi 
liquefare  il  tuore  di  doicezza  !”  may  with  confidence  be  r(  |)eated  to  all  thofe  who 
are  converfant  with  his  works. 

f  In  1489  according  to  Tirahofehi,  S/oria  della  Lett.  Ital.  r.  vi.^nr  a.  p.  37*. 
btrt  Savonarola  himfelf,  in  his  Trattato  dtlla  Rivelatione  della  refer mationt  della 
Chiefa.  fen.  1336.  (if  indeed  the  work  be  his,)  afiigns  an  earlier  period.  In  this 
work  the  fanatic  airtimes  he  credit  of  having  foretold  the  death  of  Innocent  VIll. 
of  Lorenzo  dc’  Medici,  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  Italy,  &c. 
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ati  was  appointed  prior  of  the  mo* 
naftery  of  S.  Marco.  By  pre^enfions 
ID  fuperior  fandity,  and  by  a  fervid 
and  over>powering elocution,  he  foon 
acquired  an  aftoni(hing  afcendancy 
over  the  loinds  of  the  people,  and 
in  proportion  as  his  popularity  increa- 
cd,his  difregard  of  his  patron  became 
mote  apparent,  and  was  foon  con¬ 
verted  into  the  mod  vindidive  ani- 
mofity.  It  had  been  the  cudom  of 
thofe  who  had  preceded  Savonarola 
in  this  office,  to  pay  particular  refpe^t 
to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  as  the  fupport 
er  of  the  inditution.  Savonarola, 
Lowever,  not  only  reje^ed  this  cere¬ 
mony,  as  founded  in  adulation,  but 
It  often  as  Lorenzo  frequented  the 
gardens  of  the  monadery,  retired 
from  hit  prefence,  pretending  that 
bisintercourfe  was  with  God  and  not 
with  man.  At  the  fame  time,  in  his 
public  difcourfes,  he  omitted  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  attacking  the  reputation 
and  diminidiing  the  credit  of  Lo- 
leozo,  by  prognodicating  the  fpeedy 
termination  of  his  authority,  and  his 
banilhment  from  his  native  place.— 
The  divine  word,  from  the  lips  of 
Savonarola,  defeended  not  amongd 
his  audience  like  thedewsof  heaven; 
it  was  the  piercing  hail,  the  dedroy- 
ing  fvs'ord,  the  herald  of  dedruSion. 
The  friends  of  Lorenzo  frequently 
remond  rated  with  him,  on  his  fuffer- 
ing  the  monk  to  proceed  to  fuch  an 
extreme  of  arrogance ;  but  Loren¬ 
zo  had  either  more  indulgence,  or 
more  diferetion  than  to  adopt  hof- 
tile  meafures  againd  a  man,  who, 
though  morofe  and  infolent,  he  pro¬ 
bably  confidered  as  lincere.  On  the 
contrary,  he  difplayed  his  ufual  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation,  by  declaring 
that  whild  the  preacher  exerted  hira- 
felf  to  reform  the  citizens  of  Flo- 
reoce,  he  diould  readily  excufe  his 
incivility  to  himfelf.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  of  lenity,  if  it  had  no 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  fanatic, 
prevented  in  a  great  degree  the  ill 
tfleds  of  his  harangues,  and  it  was 
£J.  Mag.  Nw.  1796.  3 


not  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
that  Savonarola  excited  thofe  didur- 
bances  in  Florence,  which  led  to  his 
own  dedruflion,  and  terminated  in 
the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

The  expullion  of  Piero  de'  Medici 
frono  Florence  neither  contributed  to 
edabliih  the  tranquillity,  nor  to  pre- 
ferve  the  liberty  of  the  republic.  The 
inhabitants  exulted  for  a  time  in  the 
notion  that  they  were  freed  frum  the 
tyranny  of  a  family  which  had  held 
them  fo  long  in  fubjeflion ;  but  they 
foon  difeovered  that  it  was  neceflary 
to  fupply  its  abfence,  by  increafing 
the  executive  power  of  the  date. 
Twenty  citizens  were  accordingly 
chofen  by  the  appellation  of  Accoppi- 
atori,  who  were  inveded,  not  only 
with  the  power  of  raiGng  money,  but 
alfo  of  clewing  the  chief  magidrates. 
This  form  of  goverpment  met  howe¬ 
ver  with  an  early  and  formidable  op- 
pofition  ;  and  to  the  violence  of  poli¬ 
tical  diflenfions,  was  foon  fuperadded 
the  madnefs  of  religious  enthufiafm. 
The  fanatic,  Savonarola,  having,  by 
pretenfions  to  immediate  infpiratlon 
from  God,  and  by  harangues  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  the 
credulous,  formed  a  powerful  party, 
began  to  aim  at  political  importance. 
Adopting  the  popular  fide  of  the 
quedion,  he  dire^cd  the  whole  tor¬ 
rent  of  his  eloquence  againd  the  new 
mode  of  government ;  affirming,  that 
he  w  as  divinely  authorized  to  declare, 
that  the  legiflative  power  ought  to 
be  extended  to  the  citizens  at  large, 
that  he  had  himfelf  been  the  ambaf- 
fador  of  the  Florentines  to  heaven, 
and  that  Chrid  had  condefeended  to 
be  their  peculiar  monarch.  The  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Savonarola  were  fuccefsful. 
The  newly  elected  magidrates  volun¬ 
tarily  abdicated  their  offices ;  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  edablifb  the  go¬ 
vernment  on  a  more  popular  bafis,  by 
veding  the  legiflative  power  of  the 
date  in  the  Cenjiglio  Maggiore,  or 
Council  of  the  Citizens,  and  in  a  fe- 
A  left 
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lefl  body*  called  th«f  CtfgHo  itg^li 
Scelt:,  or  Select  Council.  I'heficll  of 
theCe  was  lo  be  compofed  of  at  Icaft 
one  thoul’.ind  citizens,  wlio  could  de¬ 
rive  their  citizeniliip  by  dcfcent,  and 
were  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age; 
the  latter  conlifled  of  eighty  mem¬ 
bers,  svho  were  elefted  half  yearly 
from  the  great  council, and  were  up¬ 
wards  of  forty  years  of  age.  Thefe 
regaintions,  inOead  of  uniting  the  ci¬ 
tizens  in  one  common  intered,  gave 
rife  to  new  difliaclions.  The  Fratef- 
ehi,  or  adherents  of  Savonarola,  who 
were  in  general  favouralile  to  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  lower  clafles  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  regarded  the  filar  as  the 
meflengcr  of  heaven,  as  the  guide  of 
theiv  temporal  and  eternal  h.inpinefs, 
svhibl  *hc  C'tfif  ignacci,  or  adlierents 
lo  a  ino; e  arillocratical  government, 
leprcfented  him  as  a  fadlious  inipof 
tor,  and  Alexander  VI.  feconded 
their  caufc  by  fulminat’ngagainll  him 
the  anathemas  of  the  church.  Thus 
impelled  by  the  mod  powerful  mo¬ 
tives  tint  ran  a^luate  the  human 
mind,  the  citizens  of  Florence  svere 
feized  with  temporary  inlanity.  In 
the  midlt  of  their  devotions,  Ihev  fre¬ 
quently  rulhed  in  crowds  from  the 
chnrch,  lo  afifembie  in  the  public 
fquares,  crying  F:v.i  Crif  j,  finging 
hymns,  and  dancin;;  in  circles  formed 
by  a  citizen  and  a  fri.ir,  placed  alter¬ 
nately.  The  hymns  lung  on  ihefe  oc- 
cations  weie  chiefly  compoftdby  Gi¬ 
rolamo  Runivieni,  who  appears  to 
have  held  a  dilliuguKhed  rank  a- 
mong‘1  thefe  difciples  of  fanaticifin. 
The  entmi  's  of  Savonarola  were  as 
immodeiaie  in  their  oppofition,  as  his 
paitizaiw  were  in  their  attachment. 
F.vcn  the  children  of  the  city  were 
trained  in  oppohte  fadlions,  and  fain¬ 
ted  each  other  with  fliowers  of  peb¬ 
bles,  in  whicli  contelKihc  gravel!  ci¬ 
tizens  weie  lomctimes  unable  to  re- 
Hft  the  inciinioion  of  taking  a  part. 

Such  was  tV.e  Hate  of  Florence  in 
the  year  1490,  when  Pino  <le’  Me¬ 
dici,  who  had  long  waited  for  tr.  op¬ 


portunity  of  regaining  his  authority* 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  feve- 
ral  of  his  adherents,  who  undertook, 
at  an  appointed  hour,  to  admit  him 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  the 
troops  which  he  had  obtained  fro  n 
the  Venetian  republic,  and  from  his 
relations  of  the  Oifini  family.  Pie;o 
did  not  however  make  his  appearance 
till  the  opportunity  of  aflilling  him 
was  paft.  His  abettors  were  difen- 
vered  ;  five  of  them  of  the  chief  fa- 
milics  of  Forence  were  decapitated  ; 
the  reft  were  imprifoned  or  lent  into 
banifliment.  The  petfons  accufed 
would  have  appealed  from  their  judg¬ 
es  to  the  Configlid  Graxie,  according 
to  a  law  which  had  lately  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  iotiuence  of  the  Fratcf- 
chi',  but  that  party,  with  Savonarola 
at  their  head,  were  clamourous  for 
the  execution  of  the  delinquents,  and 
ill  fpite  of  the  law  which  they  hsd 
themfelves  introduced,  efiTefted  their 
purpolh.  Amnngft  the  five  fufferers 
was  Lorento  Tornabuoni,  the  mater¬ 
nal  coulin  of  Lorenzo  dc’  Medici,  of 
whofe  accompliihmcnts  Politiano  has 
left  a  very  favourable  account,  and 
to  whom  he  lias  inferibed  his  beauti¬ 
ful  poem  intiticd  Amhra. 

The  authority  of  Savonarola  was 
now  at  its  higheft  pitch,  Inflc.id  of 
a  republic,  Florence  affumtd  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  theocracy,  of  which 
Savonarola  was  the  prophet,  the  le- 
giflator,  and  the  judge.  He  percei¬ 
ved  not  however  that  he  had  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that 
by  one  Itep  further  he  might  incur 
hisdeflruiSlion.  Amongft  the  methods 
reforted  to  by  the  opponents  of  Sa¬ 
vonarola  to  weaken  his  ai-.tbority,  and 
to  counteiafl  his  pretenflonf,  they 
had  attacked  him  with  hi*,  own  wea¬ 
pons,  and  had  excited  two  Francifean 
monks  to  declaim  againll  him  from 
the  pulpit.  Savonarola  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  call  in  the  aidof  anafliHant, 
for  which  purpofe  he  frleiTed  Fra 
Dotntnico  da  Fifcia,  a  ftiar  of  his 
own  convert  ol  S.  Marco.  fhe 
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conteft  was  krpt  up  by  each  of  the 
contending  patties  with  equal  fury, 
till  Domenico,  tranfpotted  with  zeal 
for  the  interefls  of  his  n]after,propo> 
fed  to  contirm  the  truth  of  his  doc¬ 
trines  by  walking  through  the  flames, 
provided  anyone  of  his  adveifaries 
would  iubmit  to  a  flmilar  tcA.  £y  a 
fingular  coincidence)  which  is  aione 
fufficient  to  demonflrate  to  what  a 
degree  the  paflions  oftbe  people  were 
excited,  a  Francifcan  friar  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  profeiTed  him'.clf 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  proof.  'I’he 
mode  of  trial  became  the  fubje^  of 
ferious  deliberation  among  the  chief 
officers  of  the  republic.  Two  depu¬ 
ties  were  elcdled  on  behalf  of  each 
of  the  parties,  to  arrange  and  fuper- 
intend  this  extraordinary  contefl. — 
The  combuflibles  were  prepared, and 
over  them  was  ere^ed  a  fcaifold, 
which  afforded  a  commodious  paiTage 
into  the  midfl  of  the  flames.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed,  being 
the  feventeenth  of  April  1498,  Savo- 
narola  and  his  champion  made  their 
appearance,  with  a  numerous  procef- 
lion  of  ecclefiaflics,  Savonarola  him- 
felf  intonating  with  a  tremendous 
voice,  the  pfalm,  ExUrgat  Deus,  et 
dijfipentur  inimici  ejus.  His  opponent. 
Fra  Giuliano  Rondinelli,  attended  by 
a  few  Francifcan  monks, came  fedate- 
ly  and  fdently  to  the  place  of  trial  j 
the  flames  were  kindled,  and  the  agi¬ 
tated  fpe^lators  waited  with  impa¬ 
tience  for  the  moment  that  Ihould  re¬ 
new  the  miracle  of  the  Chaldean  fur¬ 
nace.  Savonarola  finding  that  the 
Francifcan  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  the  enterprize,  either  by  his  vo¬ 
ciferations,  or  by  the  fight  of  ths 
flames,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  another  expedient,  and  infilled  tiiat 
his  champion  Domenico,  when  he 
entered  the  fire,  (Imuld  be^rr  the  hull 
along  with  him.  This  facrilegious 
propofal  (hocked  the  whole  affembly. 
The  prelates,  who  together  with  the 
flate  deputies,  attended  the  trial,  ex¬ 


claimed  againfl  an  experiment  which 
might  rubjc(^  the  catholic  faith  to  too 
feverc  a  tell,  and  bring  a  fcuudal  u- 
pon  their  holy  religion.  Domeiiico 
however  clung  fall  to  the  twig  widcll 
his  patron  had  thrown  out,  and  po- 
litively  refufed  to  encounter  the  flames 
without  this  facred  talifmiin.  This 
expedient,  whillt  it  laved  the  life  of 
the  friar,  ruined  the  credit  of  , Savo¬ 
narola,  On  his  return  to  llie  convent 
of  S.  Marco,  he  was  infulted  by  the 
populace,  who  bitterly  reproached 
him,  that  after  haying  encouraged 
them  to  cry*  Viva  Crillo,’  he  Ihould 
impioufiy  propofe  to  commit  him  to 
the  flames.  Savonarola  attempted  to 
regain  his  authority  by  addrtfling 
them  from  the  pulpit,  but  his  er.e- 
,mies  were  too  vigilant;  feizing  the 
opportunity  ol  his  difgfacc,  they  firlt 
attacked  the  houfe  of  Francclco  Va¬ 
lor!,  one  of  his  moll  powerful  parti- 
zins,  who,  together  with  his  wife, 
was  fatrifietd  to  their  fury.  'I'hiy 
then  iecured  Savonarola,  with  his  af- 
lociate  Domenico,  and  another  friar 
of  the  fame  convent,  and  dragged 
them  to  prilon.  An  allcnibly  of  ec- 
clefiailics  and  feculars,  directed  by  an 
emiffary  of  Alexander  Vl.  fat  in 
judgment  upon  them.  'I'he  rtfohi- 
tinn  and  eloquence  of  Savonarola,  t'u 
his  firll  interview,  intinddated  hi* 
judges,  and  it  was  nut  till  recouile 
was  had  to  the  implements  of  tor¬ 
ture — the  Ui’tinia  tkioUgorutn  ratio, — 
that  Savonarola  betrayed  his  wiak- 
nrfs,  and  acknowledged  the  fallacy 
of  his  pretenfions  to  fupernalural 
powers.  His  condemnation  inllaiitly 
followed,  and  the  unhappy  ptielL, 
with  his  two  attendants,  were  led  to 
execution  in  the  fame  place,  and  with 
the  lame  apparatus,  as  had  been  pre- 
parcil  for  tie  rontert where,  being 
firft  llraugk  J,  their  bodies  were  c<-m- 
mitted  to  the  flames,  and  lell  the  city 
fliouid  be  polluted  by  their  remains, 
their  afltes  were  carefully  gathered 
and  thruwti  into  the  Amo. 
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left  body,  called  thf  Crifiglio  dsflt 
Scelti,  or  Seleft  Council.  I'hcHill  of 
the(e  was  lo  be  compofed  of  at  lead 
one  thouf.ind  citizens,  v\lio  could  de¬ 
rive  tKcir  citizeniliip  by  defcent,  and 
were  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
the  latter  conlifled  of  eighty  mem- 
bers,  who  were  elefted  half  yearly 
ftom  the  great  council, and  were  up¬ 
wards  of  forty  years  of  age.  Thefe 
regulations,  inflcad  of  uniting  the  ci¬ 
tizens  in  one  common  intereft,  gave 
rife  to  new  diflinclions.  The  Fratef- 
ehi,  or  adherents  of  Savonarola,  who 
were  in  general  favourable  to  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  lower  claffes  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  regarded  the  friar  as  the 
meflenger  of  heaven,  as  the  guide  of 
their  temporal  and  eternal  happlitefs, 
wliibt  the  C-mp tgnacci,  or  adherents 
to  a  in(>;e  aritlocratical  governrocut, 
reprefenicd  him  as  a  fadlious  impof' 
tor,  arid  Alexander  VI.  feconded 
their  caufe  by  fulminating  againll  him 
the  anathemas  of  the  church.  Thus 
impelled  by  the  mod  powerful  mo¬ 
tives  that  can  a^luate  the  human 
mind,  the  ciiizens  of  Florence  were 
feized  with  temporary  inlanity.  In 
the  naidd  of  their  devotions,  lliey  fre¬ 
quently  rullicd  in  crowds  from  the 
church,  to  airenibie  in  the  public 
fquarcs,  crying  Viv.t  Crif  o,  fiitging 
hymns,  and  dancin:;  in  circles  formed 
by  a  citizen  and  a  fri.ir,  placed  alter¬ 
nately.  The  hymns  lung  on  thefe  oc- 
calions  were  chiefly  compoftdby  Gi¬ 
rolamo  Reniviciri,  who  appears  to 
have  held  a  dillinguilhed  rank  a- 
mongd  thefe  difciples  of  fanaticifio. 
lire  entntii  s  of  Savonarola  svere  as 
imnrodetate  In  their  oppofirion,  as  his 
paitir.ans  were  in  their  attachment. 
Kven  the  children  of  the  city  were 
trained  in  oppolite  faflions,  and  fain¬ 
ted  each  other  with  (liowers  of  peb¬ 
bles,  in  which  conteflsihe  graved  ci¬ 
tizens  were  (onietinies  unable  to  rc- 
Cd  the  inciiniition  of  taking  a  part. 

Such  was  tlte  date  ol  Florence  in 
the  year  1497,  when  Pir  lo  .It’  Me¬ 
dici,  who  had  long  waited  for  on  op¬ 


portunity  of  regaining  his  authority, 
entered  into  n  negociation  with  feve. 
ral  of  his  adherent*,  who  undertook, 
at  an  appointed  hour,  to  adm^t  him 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  the 
troops  which  he  had  obtained  fro  n 
the  Venetim  republic,  and  from  l.is 
relations  of  the  Orfini  family.  Pie;o 
did  not  however  make  his  appearance 
till  the  opportunity  of  addling  him 
was  pad.  His  abettors  were  difen. 
vered  ;  five  of  them  of  the  chief  fa- 
milies  of  Forence  were  decapitated; 
the  red  were  imprifoncd  or  lent  into 
baniftiment.  The  perfons  accufed 
would  have  appealed  from  their  judg¬ 
es  to  the  Confi’glio  Grande,  according 
to  a  law  which  had  lately  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  influence  of  the  Fratef- 
chi',  but  that  party,  with  Savonarola 
at  their  head,  were  clamourous  for 
the  execution  of  the  delinquents,  and 
in  fpite  of  the  law  which  they  had 
themfelves  introduced,  efTefled  their 
purpofe.  Amongd  the  five  fufferers 
was  Lorento  Tornabuoni,  the  mater¬ 
nal  coufin  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  of 
wbofe  accompliihments  Politiano  has 
left  a  very  favourable  account,  and 
to  whom  he  lias  inferibed  his  beauti¬ 
ful  poem  intitlcd  Amhra. 

The  authority  of  Savonarola  was 
now  at  its  highed  pitch.  Indcad  of 
a  republic,  Florence  alTumed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  theocracy,  of  which 
Savonarola  was  the  prophet,  the  le- 
giflator,  and  the  judge.  He  percei¬ 
ved  not  however  that  he  had  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that 
by  one  Itep  further  he  might  incur 
hisdeflruiflion.  Amongd  the  methods 
reforted  to  by  the  opponents  of  Sa¬ 
vonarola  to  weaken  his  authority,  and 
to  counteraft  his  pretenfiont,  they 
had  attacked  him  with  hi*,  own  wea¬ 
pons,  and  had  excited  two  Francifean 
monks  to  declaim  !>gair.d  him  from 
the  pulpit.  Savonarola  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  anaflillant, 
for  which  purpofe  he  frleiScd  Fra 
Dointiiico  da  Ftfcir,  a  ftiar  of  his 
own  convent  ot  S.  Marco.  "I  he 
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conteft  was  kept  up  by  each  of  the 
contending  parties  with  equal  fury, 
till  Domenico,  tranfported  with  zeal 
for  the  interefls  of  his  roafter,propo- 
fed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  doc¬ 
trines  by  walking  through  the  Hames, 
provided  anyone  of  his  adveifaries 
would  iubmit  to  a  hmiUr  tcA.  £y  a 
fingular  coincidence,  which  is  aione 
fuihcient  to  demonftrate  to  what  a 
degree  the  pafTions  of  the  people  were 
excited,  a  Francifean  friar  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  profeded  hiic'.^lf 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  proof.  'I  he 
node  of  trial  became  the  fubje^l  of 
ferious  deliberation  among  the  chief 
officers  of  the  republic.  Tw  o  depu¬ 
ties  were  elected  00  behalf  of  each 
of  the  parties,  to  arrange  and  fuper- 
intend  this  extraordinary  conted. — 
The  combuflibles  were  prepared,  and 
over  them  was  ere^ed  a  fcaffold, 
which  afforded  a  commodious  paiTage 
into  the  midfl  of  the  dames.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed,  being 
the  feventeenth  of  April  I4<;8,  Savo¬ 
narola  and  his  champion  made  their 
appearance,  with  a  numerous  procef- 
fion  of  ecclefiallics,  Savonarola  him- 
felf  intonating  with  a  tremendous 
voice,  the  pfalm,  Exkrgat  Deut^  et 
diftpentur  inhnici  ejus.  His  opponent. 
Fra  Giuliano  Rondinelli,  attended  by 
a  few  Francifean monks, came  fedate- 
ly  and  fdently  to  the  place  of  trial  ; 
the  dames  were  kindled,  and  the  agi¬ 
tated  fpeflators  waited  with  impa¬ 
tience  for  the  moment  that  fhould  re¬ 
new  the  miracle  of  the  Chaldean  fur¬ 
nace.  Savonarola  finding  that  the 
Francifean  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  the  enterprize,  either  by  his  vo¬ 
ciferations,  or  by  the  fight  of  tlm 
dames,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  another  expedient,  and  iuCfled  that 
his  champion  Domenico,  when  he 
entered  the  fire,  fliould  bear  the  holl 
along  with  him.  This  facrilegious 
propofal  (hocked  the  whole  affembly. 
The  prelates,  who  together  with  the 
fiate  deputies,  attended  the  trial,  ex¬ 


claimed  agnind  an  experiment  which 
might  fubjci^  the  catholic  fuiti.  to  too 
feverc  a  ted,  and  bring  a  fcuiidal  u- 
pon  their  holy  religion.  Domeinco 
however  clung  fad  to  the  twig  winch 
his  patron  had  thrown  out,  and  pu- 
fitively  refufed  to  encounter  the  dames 
without  this  facred  talifmiin.  This 
expedient,  whilft  it  laved  the  life  of 
the  friar,  ruined  the  credit  of , Savo¬ 
narola,  On  his  return  to  the  convent 
of  S.  Marco,  he  was  infulted  by  the 
populace,  who  bitterly  reproached 
him,  that  aft«;r  having  encouraged 
them  to  cry‘  Viva  Criflo,’  he  fhould 
impioufly  propofe  to  commit  him  to 
the  flames.  Savonarola  attempted  to 
regain  his  authority  by  addreding 
them  from  the  pulpit,  but  his  ene¬ 
mies  were  too  vigilant  j  feizing  the 
opportunity  of  his  dirgtacc,  they  firlt 
attacked  the  houfe  of  Francelcu  Va- 
lori,  one  of  his  moll  powerful  parti- 
zans,  who,  together  with  his  wile, 
was  fatrifietd  to  their  fury.  'I'hiy 
then  (ecured  Savonarola,  with  his  af- 
lociate  Domenico,  and  another  friar 
of  the  fame  convent,  and  dragged 
tSicin  to  prilon.  An  affembly  of  ec- 
cleliadicsand  feculats,  dire^ed  by  an 
emiffary  of  Alexander  Vl.  fat  ia 
judgment  upon  them.  'I'he  refoln- 
tion  and  eloquence  of  Savonarola,  on 
his  firfl  interview,  intimidated  Ins 
judges,  and  it  was  not  till  recouile 
was  had  to  the  inip'eirents  of  tor¬ 
ture — the  ultima  tkiohgprutn  ratio — 
that  Savonarola  betrayed  his  wiak- 
iirfs,  and  acknowledged  the  fallacy 
of  his  pretenfions  to  fupernatural 
powers,  liis  con.leuination  inilantly 
followed,  and  the  unhappy  ptielL, 
with  his  two  attendants,  were  led  to 
execution  in  the  fame  place,  and  with 
the  fame  appaiatus,  as  had  been  pre* 
pared  for  il.e  rontert  ;  where,  being 
firft  llrangleJ,  their  bodies  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Hames,  and  led  the  city 
(liouid  be  polluted  by  their  remains, 
their  afltes  were  carefully  gathered 
and  thrown  into  the  At  no. 
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N  T  I  N  U  E  D 

Remarks  on  regal povser. 
'’|"'HE  name  of  King  is  univerfal. 

ly  ufcd  ;  but  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  taken  in  very  different  ac¬ 
ceptations.  Among  the  natives  of 
the  caff,  a  king  is  the  vicegerent  of 
Heaven,  inveded  with  defpotic  pow¬ 
er  over  the  lives  and  properties  of 
his  fubjeds.  Under  fuch  govern¬ 
ments,  a  king  can  difpofe  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  (hep- 
herd  can  difpofe  of  his  flock.  They 
are  his  property.  But  there  are 
other  nations,  more  deferving  the 
name  of  men,  who  fee  in  a  fovereign 
nothing  more  than  the  firfl  magiT- 
flrate,  appointed  by  the  people  for 
the  purpolc  of  promoting  the  public 
happinefs,and  refponfible  to  the  peo* 
pie  for  his  adminiflration.  Such  a 
magiftrate  cannot  transfer  to  another, 
a  power  with  which  be  is  entruffed 
only  for  his  own  life.  At  his  demife, 
this  power,  if  the  government  be 
eleflive,  returns  to  the  people }  if 
the  government  be  hereditary,  the 
fame  power  devolves  on  the  neared 
heir,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land  ;  and  (huuld  the  royal  family 
be  extinft,  the  people  would  refume 
all  their  rights.  Thefe  maxims,  furc- 
ly,  prevailed  among  the  northern  na¬ 
tions,  who  founded  almod  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  Obferve  the 
fteps  by  which  they  ren4cred  their 
kings,  though  always  fubjeft  to  the 
laws,  hereditary.  Thefe  kings  were 
originally  only  temporary  and  occa- 
fional  chiefs.  By  degrees  they  came 
to  hold  their  oiTices  for  life.  Grati¬ 
tude  confined  the  fphere  of  clc^ion 
to  fome  didinguifhed  family  ;  the  fon 
commonly  fucceeded  to  the  father, 
but  the  foleronity  of  an  e]e6Iion  was 
dill  requidte  }  (ilence  and  obedience 
were  finally  thought  to  imply  the 
coufent  of  the  nation  j  which  always, 
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however  refumed  to  itfelf  the  right 
of  changing  the  order  of  fuccclTion, 
when  the  public  good  demanded  an 
alteration. 


Char  Oder  of  Erafmus. 

From  the  fame. 

If  we  confider  the  charaAer  of 
Erafmus,  we  (hall  be  immediately 
druck  with  his  extenfive  erudition*, 
and  that  heightened  by  two  circum- 
ilances i.  That  he  was  fcarcely 
ever  fixed  fix  months  in  a  place  (ex- 
cepting  at  Bafil  *,)  that  to  this  wan- 
dering  life,  which  deprived  Mm  both 
of  books  and  leifure,  mud  be  added, 
a  continued  bad  date  of  health,  and 
the  condant  avocation  of  a  vad  cor- 
tefpondence.— 2.  That  his  learning 
was  all  real,  and  founded  on  the  ac- 
curate  perufal  of  the  ancient  authors. 
The  numerous  editions  he  publifhed 
fufficiently  evince  it ;  and  befides, 
thofe  convenient  compilations  of  all 
forts,  where  a  modern  author  can 
learn  to  be  a  profound  fcholar  at  a 
very  fmall  expence,  did  not  then  ex- 
id ;  every  thing  was  to  be  fought 
for  in  the  originals  themfelves.  But 
befides  this  learning,  which  was  com- 
mon  to  many,  Erafmus  poffeffed  a 
genius  without  which  no  writer  will 
ever  defeend  to  poderity  ;  a  genius 
which  could  fee  through  the  vain 
fubtleties  of  the  fchools,  revive  the 
laws  of  criticifm,  treat  every  fubjefl 
with  eloquence  and  delicacy ;  fome- 
times  emulate  the  ancients,  often  iroi* 
tate  them,  and  never  copy  them.  A> 
to  his  morals,  they  had  the  poor  me- 
rit  of  being  regular.  In  the  nobler 
part  of  his  charaAer  I  find  him  very 
deficient.  Delicacy  of  fentiment  be 
had  none.  A  parafite  of  all  the  great 
men  of  his  time,  he  was  neither 
alhamed  to  magnify  their  chara61ers 
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by  tbe  loweft  adulation,  nor  to  de> 
bifr  his  own  by  the  mod  impudent 
felicitations  to  obtain  prefents  which 
very  often  he  did  not  want.  The 
adventure  of  Eppendorf  is  another 
proof  how  much  dearer  his  money 
was  to  him  than  hit  character.  Not* 
wiihlUnding  thefe  faults,  never  man 
enjoyed  a  greater  perfonal  coniider* 
ation.  All  the  fcholars,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  looked  upon  him 
as  an  oracle.  Even  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  agreed  in  this.  If  we  en> 
quire  why  this  happened  to  him  ra* 
ther  than  to  fome  other  great  men, 
of  a  merit  equal,  and  perhaps  fupe* 
rior  to  Erafmus,  we  mull  fay  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  time  when  he  liv* 
ed  *,  when  the  world,  awaking  from 
a  lleep  of  a  thoufand  years,  all  orders 
of  men  applied  themfelves  to  letters 
with  an  enthuiiafm  which  produced 
in  them  the  higheil  eftcem  and  vene* 
ration  fur  one  of  their  principle  re- 
fiorers.  Befides,  as  the  general  at¬ 
tention,  from  piety,  from  curiofity, 
from  vanity,  and  from  intereil,  was 
direfled  towards  the  religious  dif- 
putes,  a  great  divine  was  the  falhion* 
able  charaAer ;  and  all  parties  en¬ 
deavoured  to  attra61  or  to  preferve 
him.  But  to  which  of  thofe  parties 
did  Erafmus  adhere  ?  His  writings, 
and  even  his  condu^,  were  often 
equivocal.  The  catholics  claim  him, 
though  they  acknowledge  that  he 
was  often  indifereet.  Le  Clcrc  chal¬ 
lenges  him  for  the  protcAants,  tho' 
he  blames  him  for  not  profefTing 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth  j  and 
attributes  his  referve  folcly  to  timi¬ 
dity  and  felf-intereA.  Erafmus  has 
certainly  expofed  all  the  grofler  fu- 
perilitions  of  the  Romifh  worfhip  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  public  :  and  had 
his  free  opinion  been  taken,  I  believe 
that  he  was  a  proteAant  upon  moA 
of  the  conteAed  points.  But  many 
other  motives  might  reArain  him 
from  a  declaration.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  perfuaded,  that  any  fpeculative 
truths  were  dearly  purchafed  at  the 
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expence  of  praflical  virtue  and  pub¬ 
lic  peace.  Befides,  many  confider- 
ations  might  often  make  him  balance 
as  to  thole  truths ;  prejudices  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  authority  of  the  fathers, 
and  a  natural  inclination  to  feepti- 
cifm.  Add  to  all  this,  that  really 
difapproving  many  things  in  the  pro- 
teAant  communion,  though  more  in 
the  romiA),  by  remaining  in  the  loofe 
fituation  of  a  man  who  was  unwilling 
to  quit  the  religion  of  his  anceAors, 
he  could  blame  many  things  in  it 
with  freedom  ;  whereas,  had  he  de- 
ferted  it,  he  muA  either  have  fet  op 
a  Aandard  himfelf,  or  elfe  have  en- 
liAed  blindly  under  that  of  Luther 
or  Ecolampadius.  It  is  furpriAng 
that  Erafmus,  who  could  fee  thro* 
much  more  plaufible  fables,  believed 
firmly  in  witchcraft. 

StriHura  on  the  conduH  of  Calvi»i  in 
the  procefs  of  Servetui, 

From  the  fume. 

The  journaliA  (perhaps  Mr  de  la 
Chapelle)  has  many  obfervations  and 
refearches  concerning  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  tranfa61ion,  which  are  far  more 
valuable  than  the  book  itfelf.  The 
two  authors  had  treated  Calvin  with 
feverity.  The  reviewer  repels  their 
attacks,  which  he  aferibes  to  the 
rancour  of  lutheran  zeal  againA  the 
patriarch  of  the  calviniAs.  The  pu- 
niAiment  of  Servetus  cannot  indeed 
be  juAified ;  but,  in  this  bufinefs, 
Calvin  was  not  a£luated  by  worldly 
motUes,  but  by  a  miAakeq  religious 
zeal,  and  a  refpeA  for  maxims  which, 
though  cruel  and  fanguinary,  were 
acknowledged  and  avowed  by  all 
chriAian  churches.  But  many  ob¬ 
fervations  Aill  remain  to  be  made.— 
I.  The  examples  of  churches  and 
theologians  who  declare  in  favour  of 
the  puniAiment  of  heretics,  are  no¬ 
thing  to  the  prefent  queAion.  Men's 
aflions  are  never  lefs  guided  by  their 
principles,  than  when  thofe  principles 
run  counter  to  the  natural  fentiments 

of 
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of  humanity.  Tht  heart  here  cor> 
re^b  the  eirors  of  the  uiiderflanding. 
A  mr.n  of  a  humane  charaAer,  under 
the  iialucnce  of  a  falfe  zeal,  will  in 
his  clofct  condemn  a  heretic  to  death  ; 
but  will  he  drag  him  to  the  ftake  ? 
Not  to  (hudder  at  the  (bedding  of  in¬ 
nocent  blood,  requires  a  heart  total¬ 
ly  infenfible  to  pity.  2.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  power  of  falfe  zeal  and  an 
erroneous  confcience.  It  is  fufheient 
to  filence  the  voice  ef  pity  ■,  but  can 
it  Hide  its  murmurs  ?  Will  not  the 
unhappy  theologian  feel  a  combat  in 
his  own  bread  between  religion  and 
humanity  ?  Will  not  the  outward 
czprefTions  of  forrow  indicate  how 
deeply  he  is  adlifled  to  (hed  his  bro¬ 
ther's  blood  ?  Brutus  faw  that  the 
death  of  his  fons  was  neceifary  to 
fave  the  liberty  of  Rome.  He  pro¬ 
nounced  the  fatal  fentence  *,  but  had 
be  fent  them  to  punilhmeot  without 
any  emotions  of  grief,  it  might  have 
been  judly  faid  that  his  natural  fero¬ 
city  hindered  him  from  perceiving 
the  magnitude  of  the  facrifice  that 
he  made,  and  even  that  he  had  facri- 
ficed  them  rather  to  his  own  hatred 
and  vengeance  than  to  the  fafety  of 
bis  country.  In  Calvin's  behaviour 
I  can  fee  nothing  but  the  mod  abo¬ 
minable  cruelty.  He  loads  Serve- 
tus  with  inve^ives ;  he  fears  led  his 
vidlim  diould  efcape  from  his  hands ; 
and,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  pafles  on 
him  his  fentence  of  condemnation. — 
But  Servetus  did  not  fpare  the  Ge¬ 
neva  divine.  I  know  it.  But  the 
one  loaded  with  reproaches  a  wretch 
whom  he  had  confined  in  irons  ;  the 
other  only  breathed  out  too  loudly 
his  agonies  of  fuifering.  Hard  mud 
be  the  heart  which  does  not  feel 
the  difference !  3.  A  few  years  be¬ 

fore,  Servetus  had  communicated  to 
Calvin  all  his  religious  opinions.—- 
Their  epidolary  corTefpondence  was 
of  conhderable  duration.  But  when 
Servetus  was  feized  at  Vienna,  Cal¬ 
vin  fent  all  his  letters  to  the  magif- 
trates.  In  this  indance,  he  may  jud- 
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ly  be  reproached  with  having  violat. 
ed  the  tacit  promife  which  is  alwsjj 
fuppofed  in  fuch  a  currcrpondence, 
and  which  an  honed  man  would  have 
held  facred,  indead  of  availing  him- 
felf  of  the  frankuefs  of  this  Spaniard, 

for  the  purpofe  of  dedroying  him _ 

4.  We  mud  recoiled  Calvin’s  (itua- 
tion  in  Geneva.  He  was  the  legi- 
dature  of  a  new  republic,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  the  dilhculties  incident  to  in¬ 
novators.  A  numerous  fadion,  bead¬ 
ed  by  the  6rd  fyndic,  preffed  on  him 
with  rancour,  and  cfpoufed  the  caufe 
of  Servetus  becaufe  Calvin  was  hit 
enemy.  The  latter  was  fenlible  that 
•the  procefs  of  Servetus  was  his  own; 
and  the  reviewer  ingenuoudy  confef- 
fes,  that  unicfs  Servetus  peiiihed, 
Calvin  was  ruined.  Calvin's  friends 
acknowledge  that  he  was  opinion- 
ative,  haughty,  and  jealous  of  his  au¬ 
thority.  Let  themfelves  draw  the 
confequence.  It  was  neceffary  that 
the  throne  of  the  reformer  (hould 
be  cemented  with  the  blood  of  Ser¬ 
vetus.  5.  In  a  letter  written  to  an 
intimate  friend,  Calvin  does  not  dif- 
femble  his  hopes  that  Servetus  would 
Toon  be  condemned  to  death.  He 
wifhes,  however,  that  he  may  efcape 
the  utmod  rigour  of  that  punidiment; 
probably'  that  be  might  not  be  burnt 
alive.  Yet  this  very  rigour  was  af¬ 
terwards  approved  by  himfelf ;  and 
that  at  a  time  when  he  was  all-power¬ 
ful  at  Geneva.  Either  this  reformer 
concealed  his  real  fentiments  under 
dark,  hypocrify  and  inquifitorial  mild- 
nefs,  or  motives  very  different  from 
thofe  of  religion  hindered  him  from 
foliciting  from  the  maglllrates  a  fa' 
vour,  which  his  confcience  obliged 
him  to  demand,  and  which  he  was 
fure  would  not  have  been  refuCed.— 
6.  When  we  collefl  and  combine  all 
thefe  circurodances  with  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  charadler  of  the  reformer, 
can  we  doubt  that  a  hard  and  cruel 
heart,  an  ambitious  foul,  and  hatred 
towards  the  man  wbodefpifcd  his  in- 
dru^ons,  and  impeached  his  opi* 
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inions  united  with  religious  zeal  in  whofe  brevity  is  often  obfcurity,  and 
ini|elling  Calvin  to  perfccute  the  who  frequently  fees  by  other  men's 
unfortunate  Servctus  ?  Voltaire  there-  eyes,  and  thofe  not  always  to  be  de- 
fore  is  right,  when  he  fays,  that  Cal-  pended  upon.  After  fo  much  expe- 
(in  had  an  enlightened  mind,  but  an  rienco  of  their  inaccuracy,  it  could 
atrocious  foul.  hardly  be  expefled  that  Cluverius 

—  fhould  maintain  the  infallibility  of 

Chara(i:r  of  Chncrtus.  the  ancients.  But  we  may  perceive 

r-  L  r  fuperllitious  ve- 

rem  t  ejame.  neration  for  the  great  names  of  ar.ti- 

I  read  Cluverius  Ital.  Antiq.  L.iv<  which  prevailed  aiuong  his 

C.  xvi,  xvli.  p.  1320 — 1338  ;  a  tru-  contemporaries.  When  no  other  ex- 
Ijf  laborious  trlk.  His  materials  arc  cufe  for  them  remains,  he  is  fure  to 
imnienfe  j  bis  method  perplexed,  and  throw  the  blame  on  tranferibers. — 
his  llyle  a  motley  mixture  of  quota-  This  principle,  that  the  true  text 
tions  from  authors  of  all  ages.  My  need  only  be  reitured,  in  order  to 
undertaking  is  now  accomplilhed  t  rellore  its  propriety,  be  applies  wills 
and  I  have  derived  from  it  much  unwearied  diligence.  The  great 
ureful  knowledge,  which  will  not  number  of  his  correAions  is  only 
t.uily  be  forgotten.  I  have  already  equalled  by  their  boldncfs  *,  the  great- 
remarked  his  prodigious  mafs  of  ma*  er  part  are  raih  or  ufelefs  \  but  (btne 
terials.  In  fpeaking  of  the  rueaneft  of  them  are  extremely  happy.  The 
village,  all  the  learning  of  antiquity  change  of  Atheiis  and  Ufens  into 
and  the  middle  ages  occur  to  his  roe-  ilifis  and  Aufens,  refeued  the  text  ot 
mory  :  and  a  palTage  is  not  more  con-  Livy  from  an  abfurdity  almofl  incon- 
cesled  from  his  keen  eye  in  a  legend  ceivabley  fubflituted  two  obfeure  but 
of  the  tenth  century,  than  if  it  flood  fit  names,  inllead  of  two  far  more  il- 
at  the  head  of  the  £neld.  Through-  luHtious,  but  totally  mifplaced  ^  and 
out, his  authorities  are  produced,  and  reflored  the  galli  fenones  to  theit 
lifted,  and  compared  with  each  o-  proper  habitation.  This  correction 
ther  \  and  the  refult  of  the  compari-  has  been  adopted  by  Livy’s  editors, 
fon  is  not  always  to  their  honour.—  and  admitted  into  the  text. 

ITie  ancients  quoted  often  from  me¬ 


mory.  Books  were  fcarce^  maps  dill 
fcarcerj  and  in  a  fcience  where  the 
mind  is  fo  liable  to  wander  without 
the  dire^lion  of  the  eye,  error  was 
unavoidab'e.  Servius  the  commen- 


Sketch  of  the  Charadcr  of  Leihnilz, 
From  the  fame. 

The  genius  and  fludies  of  Leibnitz 
have  ranked  bis  name  with  the  fitfl 
tator  is  often  expofed  to  Cluverius's  philofuphic  names  of  bis  age  and 
criticifm.  This  pretended  fcholar  is  country  j  but  bis  reputation,  per- 
htre  dripped  of  his  malk  of  counter-  haps,  would  be  more  pure  and  per- 
feit  erudi'ion.  His  abfurd  midakes  manent,  if  he  had  not  ambitioufly 
are  only  to  be  equalled  by  thofe  of  grafped  the  whole  circle  of  human 
Appian  the  hidorian.  But  our  au-  fcience.  As  a  theologian,  he  fuc- 
thor's  cer.fure  fparcs  not  the  greated  ceflively  contended  with  the  feep- 
names  of  ancient  geography  ;  Pto-  tics,  who  believe  too  little,  and  with 
Icmy,  who  knew  the  ead  better  than  the  papids,  who  believe  too  much, 
the  wed  ;  Strabo,  who  is  fometirocs  and  with  the  heretics,  who  believe 
an  hidorian,  politician,  or  philofo-  otherwife  than  is  inculcated  by  the 
pher,  rather  than  a  geographer  ;  and  luihcran  confeffion  of  Augfhurgh. — 
I’lir.y,  who  undertakes  to  deferibe  Yet  the  pliilofopher  betrayed  his 
the  world  in  thirty-feven  fraall  books:  love  of  union  and  toleration:  his 

faith 
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faith  in  revalation  was  accafed,  while 
he  proTcd  the  Trinity  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  logic and  in  the  defence  of 
the  attributes  and  providence  of  the 
Deity,  he  was  fafpeded  of  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  his  adverfary 
Bayle.  The  naetapbyfician  expatiat¬ 
ed  in  the  fields  of  air:  his  pre-eila- 
bliflied  harmony  of  the  foul  and  bo¬ 
dy  might  have  provoked  the  jealoufy 
of  Plato ;  and  hit  optimifmy  the  bed 
of  all  pofllble  worlds,  feems  an  idea 
too  vail  for  a  mortal  mind.  He  was 
a  phyjician^  in  the  large  and  genuine 
fenfe  of  t^  word ;  like  his  brethren, 
he  amufed  himfelf  with  creating  a 
globe ;  and  his  Protog^e*,  or  Primi¬ 
tive  Earth,  has  not  been  ufelcfs  to 
the  lad  hypothefis  of  fiulTon,  which 
prefers  the  agency  of  fire  to  that  of 
water.  I  am  not  worthy  to  praife 
the  viathematician :  but  bis  name  is 
mingled  in  all  the  problems  and  dif- 
coveries  of  the  times  j  the  maders 
of  the  art  were  his  rivals  or  difei- 
p>e< ;  and  if  he  borrowed  from  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  the  fublime  method 
of  fluxions,  Leibnitz  was  at  lead  the 
Proiretheus  who  imparted  to  man¬ 
kind  the  facred  fire  which  he  had 
Aolen  from  the  gods.  His  curiolity 
extended  to  every  branch  of  chemif- 
try,  mechanics,  and  the  arts ;  and  the 
third  of  knowledge  was  always  ac- 
compaitied  with  the  fpirit  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  vigour  of  his  youth 
had  been  exerrifed  in  the  fchools  of 
jurifprudenct  \  and  while  he  taught, 
he  afpired  to  reform,  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  and  nations,  of  Rome  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  annals  of  Brunfwick,  of 
the  empire,  of  the  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  world,  were  prefent  to  the  mind 
of  the  hiJioriaH ;  and  he  could  turn 
from  the  folution  of  a  problem,  to 
the  dudyjjparcbments  and  barbarous 
dyle  of  the  records  of  the  middle 
age.  His  genius  was  more  nobly  di- 
refled  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of 
languages  and  nations  j  nor  could 
be  aiTume  the  charadler  of  a  gram¬ 
marian^  without  forming  the  projeA 


of  an  univerfal  idiom  and  alphabet. 
Thefe  various  lludies  were  often  in- 
terrupted  by  the  occafional  poiitics  of 
the  times  \  and  his  pen  was  always 
ready  in  the  caufe  of  the  princes  and 
patrons  to  whofe  fervice  be  was  at- 
tached  :  many  hours  were  confumed 
in  a  learned  correfpondence  with  all 
Europe :  and  the  philofopher  zmu- 
fed  bis  leifure  in  the  compofition  of 
French  and  Latin  poetry.  Suck  an 
example  may  difplay  the  extent  and 
powers  of  the  human  underflanding, 
but  even  his  powers  were  difllpatcd 
by  the  multiplicity  of  his  purfuits. 
He  attempted  more  than  he  could 
finith ;  be  deflgned  more  than  he 
could  execute:  his  imagination  was 
too  ealily  fatisfied  with  a  bold  and 
rapid  glance  on  the  fubje^  which  he 
was  impatient  to  leave  3  and  Leib¬ 
nitz  may  be  compared  to  thofe  he- 
roes,  whofe  empire  has  been  lofl  in 
the  ambition  of  univerfal  conqueft. 


Cstrious  account  of  Aihtrt-Azo  II. 
Marquis  »f  EJie, 


From  the  Jamt. 

Like  one  of  his  Tufean  anceflors, 
Azo  11.  was  diflinguilhed  among  the 
princes  of  Italy  by  the  epithet  of 
the  “  nVA.”  The  particulars  of  his 
rent-roll  cannot  now  be  afeertained  : 
an  occafional,  though  authentic  deed 
of  invefliture,  enumerates  eighty- 
three  6efs  or  manors,  which  he  held 
of  the  empire  in  Lombardy  and  Tuf- 
cany,  from  the  marquifate  of  Efle  to 
the  county  of  Luni :  but  to  thefe 
poiTeflions  mud  be  added  the  lands 
which  he  enjoyed  as  the  vaffal  of 
the  church,  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
Otbert  (the  Terra  Obertenga')  in  the 
counties  of  Arezzo,  Pifa,  and  Luc¬ 
ca,  and  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
firfl  wife,  which,  according  to  the 
various  readings  of  the  manuferipts, 
may  be  computed  either  at  twenty, 
or  at  two  hundred  thoufand  Englilh 
acres.  If  fuch  a  mafs  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty  were  now  accumulated  on  the 
head 
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But  tlif  guarH  of  liis  lift-,  liis  honour 
and  his  fortune  was  abandoned  to  the 
private  fword  of  a  feudal  chief;  and 
if  his  own  temper  had  been  inclined 
to  moderation  and  patience,  the  pub- 


bead  of  an  Italian  nobleman,  the  an¬ 
nual  revenue  roi^ht  fatisfy  the  largetl 
demands  of  private  luxury  or  avarice, 
and  the  fortunate  owner  would  be 
rich  in  the  improvement  of  agricul¬ 


ture,  the  raanufacfures  of  induRry,  lie  contempt  would  have  rouled  him 


the  rehnement  of  taRe,  and  the  ex 
tent  of  commerce.  But  the  barbar- 
ifm  of  the  eleventh  cewtury  diminilh- 
ed  the  income,  and  aggravated  the 
fxpence,  of  the  marquis  of  ERe.  In 
a  long  feiies  of  war  and  anarchy,  man 
and  tliC  works  of  man  bad  been  fwept 
away  ;  and  the  introdudion  of  each 
ferocious  and  idle  flranger  had  been 
over-balanced  by  the  lofs  of  five  or 
fix  perhaps  of  the  peaceful  induRri- 
ous  natives.  The  mifehievous  growth 


to  deeds  of  violence  and  rtvenge. 
The  entertainment  of  his  valTals  and 
foldiers,  their  pay  and  rewards,  their 
arras  and  horfes,  furpaffed  the  mea- 
fure  of  tk*  moR  oppreflive  tribute, 
and  the  deilru^ion  which  he  inlitc- 
ted  on  his  neighbours  was  often  reta¬ 
liated  on  his  ow  n  lands.  The  coi'ily 
elegance  of  palaces  and  gardens  was 
fuperlcded  by  the  laborious  and  ex- 
penfive  conflrutlion  of  Rrong  caRles, 
on  the  fummits  of  the  moR  inaccefii- 
of  vegetation,  the  frequent  inunda-  blc  rocks;  and  feme  of  thefc,  like  the 
tions  of  the  rivers,  were  no  longer  fortrefs  of  Canofla  in  the  Appenine, 
checked  by  the  vigilance  of  labour;  were  built  and  provided  to  fiiRain  a 
the  face  of  the  country  was  again  co-  three  years  fiegc  againfl  a  royal  army, 
vered  with  foreRs  and  moraiTes  ;  of  But  his  defcoce  in  this  world  was  Icfs 
the  vaR  domains  which  acknowledg-  burthenfome  to  a  wealthy  lord  than 
td  Azo  for  their  lord,  the  far  greater  his  falvation  in  the  next :  the  demands 
part  was  abandoned  to  the  w'ild  beaRs  of  his  chapel,  his  prieRs,  his  alms, 
of  the  field,  and  a  much  fniallcr  por-  his  offering*,  his  pilgrimages,  were 
lion  was  reduced  to  the  Rate  of  con-  inceffantly  renewed  ;  the  monaRery 
Rant  and  produftlve  huRiandry  .An  chofen  for  his  fepulchre  was  endow- 
adequate  rent  may  be  obtained  from  ed  with  his  falreR  poffeffions,  and  the 
the  Ikill  and  fubRance  of  a  free  te-  naked  heir  might  often  complain, 
nant,  who  fertilizes  a  grateful  foil,  that  his  father's  fins  had  been  redeem* 
and  enjoys  the  fecurlty  and  benefit  ed  at  too  high  a  price.  The  marquis 
of  a  long  Icafe.  But  faint  is  the  hope,  Azo  was  not  exempt  from  the  con- 
and  fcao'y  is  the  produce  of  thofc  lagion  of  the  times :  his  devotion  was 
barveRs,  which  are  ralfed  by  the  re-  amufed  and  inflamed  by  the  frequent 
luflant  toil  of  peafants  and  flaves,  miiacles  which  were  performed  in 
condemned  to  a  bare  fubfiRence,  and  his  prefence  ;  and  the  monks  of  Van- 
carelefs  of  the  intereRs  of  a  rapacious  gadizza,  who  yielded  to  bis  requcil 
riafter.  If  his  granaries  are  full,  his  the  arm  of  a  dead  faint,  were  ignorant 
putfe  is  empty  ;  and  the  w  ant  of  ci-  of  the  value  of  that  incRimable  jewel, 
tics  or  commerce,  the  dlthculty  of  After  fatisfying  the  demands  of  war 
finding  or  reaching  a  market, obliges  and  fuperflition,  he  might  appropri- 
iiim  to  confume  on  the  fpot  a  part  of  ate  the  refl  of  his  revenue  to  ufc  and 
his  ufelefs  Rock,  which  caniyjt  be  ex-  pleafurc.  But  the  Italians  of  the  ele- 
ebanged  for  merchandize  ot  money,  venth  century  were  Imperfcflly  Ikil- 
The  member  of  a  well-regulated  fo-  led  in  the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts : 
ciety  is  defended  from  private  wrongs  the  ohje^Is  of  foreign  luxury  were 
by  the  laws,  and  from  public  injuries  furniRied  at  an  exerbitant  price  by 
by  the  arms  of  the  Rate  ;  and  the  tax  the  merchants  of  Pifa  and  Venice; 
which  he  pays  is  a  juR  equivalent  for  and  the  fuperfluous  wealth,  which 
the  proteilion  which  he  receives,  could  not  purch-le  the  real  comforts 
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of  life,  was  Idly  waded  on  feme  rare 
occafions  of  vanity  and  pomp.  Such 
were  the  nuptials  of  Boniface,  duke 
or  marquis  of  Tufeany,  whofe  family 
was  long  afterwards  united  with  that 
ol  Azo,  by  the  marriage  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  Thefe  nuptials  were  celebra¬ 
ted  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius, 
which  the  fancy  of  Virgil  has  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  mure  beautiful  piclure. 
The  princes  and  people  of  Italy  were 
invited  to  the  feall,  which  continued 
three  months  ;  the  fertile  meadows, 
which  are  interfered  by  the  flow  and 
winding  courfe  of  the  river,  were  co¬ 
vered  with  innumerable  tents,  and 
the  bridegroom  difplayed  and  diver- 
fified  the  feenes  of  his  proud  and  talle- 
lefs  magnificence.  All  the  utenfils 
of  fei  vice  were  of  lllver,  and  Ills  hor- 
fes  were  (hod  with  plates  of  the  fame 
metal,  loofely  nailed,  and  caielefsiy 
dropped,  to  indicate  his  contempt  of 
riches.  An  image  of  plenty  and  pro- 
fufion  was  expreflTed  in  the  banquet : 
the  moll  delicious  wines  were  drawn 
in  buckets  from  the  well  i  and  the 
fpices  of  the  call  were  ground  in  wa¬ 
ter  mills  like  common  flour.  The 
dramatic  and  muficalarts  were  in  the 
rudefl  ilate ;  but  the  jnarquis  had 
fummoned  the  mofl  populai  lingers, 
harpers,  and  buffoons,  to  excrcilc 
their  talents  on  this  fpltndid  theatre, 
’riieir  exhibitions  weie  applauded, 
and  they  applauded  tlie  liueialiiy  of 
their  patron.  After  this  fellival,  I 
might  remark  a  lingular  gift  of  the 
lams  Boniface  to  the  emperor  Hen¬ 
ry  III.,  a  chariot  and  oxen  of  foljd 
fdver,  which  were  defigned  only  as  a 
vehicle  for  a  hogflicad  of  vinegar. 
If  Inch  an  example  liiould  feem  above 
<he  imitation  of  Azo  himfelf,  the 
marquis  of  Eflc  was  at  leafl  fuperior 
in  wealth  and  dignity  to  the  vafTals 
of  his  compeer.  One  of  thefe  vaffals, 
the  vifeount  of  Mantua,  prefented  the 
German  monarch  with  one  hundred 
falcons,  and  one  hundred  bay  horfes, 
a  grateful  contribution  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  a  royal  fpurtfman.  In  that 
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agr,  the  proud  diflinftion  between 
the  nobles  and  princes  of  Italy  war 
guarded  with  jealous  ceremony  :  the 
vifeount  of  Mantua  had  never  been 
feated  at  the  table  of  bis  immediate 
lord :  he  yielded  to  the  invitatiua 
of  the  emperor }  and  a  flag's  Ikin, 
filled  with  pieces  of  gold,  was  gra- 
cioufly  accepted  by  the  maiquis  of 
Tufeany  as  the  fine  of  his  prefuinp- 
tion. 

'I  he  temporal  felicity  of  Azo  was 
crowned  by  the  long  poflVflion  of  ho- 
nours  and  riches:  he  died  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  and  nincty-feven,  aged 
upwards  of  an  hundred  years;  and 
the  term  of  his  mortal  exitience  was 
almoll  commenfurate  with  the  tlapie 
of  the  eleventh  century.  I  he  cha. 
rafler,  as  well  as  the  lituatlon  of  the 
Maiquis  of  Efle,  rendered  him  an 
adlor  In  the  {evolutions  of  that  me¬ 
morable  period  :  but  time  has  call  a 
veil  over  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
man,  and  I  mull  be  content  to  mark 
lome  of  the  (eras,  the  mile-flor.es  of 
his  life,  which  meafiire  the  extent 
and  intervals  of  the  vacant  way — 
Albert-Azo  II.  was  no  more  than 
leventeeii  when  he  firft  drew  the 
fword  of  rebellion  or  patrictifm, 
when  he  was  ins  olved  with  his  grand¬ 
father,  hjs  father,  and  his  three 
uncles,  in  a  common  proferiptior. — 
In  the  vigour  of  manhood,  about  his 
fiftieth  year,  the  ligurian  Marquis 
governed  the  cities  of  Milan  and  Ge. 
non,  as  the  miniller  of  imperial  au¬ 
thority.  He  was  upwards  of  Icvtniy 
when  he  paflfed  the  Alps  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  inheritance  of  Maine  ior 
the  children  of  liis  fecond  marriage, 
He  became  the  fiiend  and  Icrvant  of 
Gregory  VII.  and  in  one  of  his  epif 
ties,  that  ambitious  pontiff  recom 
mends  the  Marquis  Azo  as  the  mod 
faithful  and  bell  beloved  of  the  Ita 
lian  princes  ;  as  the  proper  channel 
through  which  a  king  of  Hungary 
might  convey  his  petitions  to  the 
apoflolic  throne.  In  the  mighty  con- 
teft  between  the  crown  aid  the 
mitre, 
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mitre,  the  M.uquis  Azo  and  the  this  obfrrvation,  which  is  juflified  by 
Countefs  Matilda  led  the  powers  of  univerfal  experience,  be  thought  ei* 
Italy;  and  when  the  ftandard  of  St  ther  (Irange  or  furpiifing.  It  has 
Peter  was  difplayed,  neither  the  age  been  found,  that  of  twenty-four  thou- 
of  the  one,  nor  the  fex  of  the  other,  fand  new-born  infants,  feven  only 
rould  detain  them  from  the  field. —  will  furvive  to  attain  that  ditlant 
With  thefe  two  affedlionate  clients,  term  ;  and  much  fmaller  is  the  pro- 
the  Pope  maintained  his  llation  in  portion  of  thole  who  will  be  raifed 
the  fortrefs  of  Canofla,  while  the  by  fortune  or  genius,  to  govern  or 
Emperor,  barefoot  on  the  fiozen  afflifl, or  enlighten,  their  age  or  coun¬ 
ground,  faded  and  prayed  three  days  try.  'I'he  chance  that  the  fame  indi- 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock;  they  were  vido.il  diould  draw  the  two  great 
witneffes  to  the  abjed  ceremony  of  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life,  will  not 
the  penance  and  pardon  of  Henry  eafily  be  defined  by  the  powers  of 
IV.  and  in  the  triumph  of  the  chuich,  calculation.  Three  approximations, 
a  patriot  might  forefee  the  deliver-  which  will  not  hadily  be  matched, 
ance  of  Italy  from  the  German  yoke,  have  didinguilhed  the  prefent  cenfu- 
At  the  time  of  this  event,  the  Mar-  ry,  Aurungzeb,  Cardinal  Fleury,  and 
quis  of  Ede  was  above  fourfeore  ;  Fontenelle.  Had  a  fortnight  more 
but  in  the  twenty  following  years  he  been  given  to  the  philofopher,  he 
was  dill  alive,*  and  adfive  amidll  the  might  have  celebrated  his  fecular 
revolutions  of  peace  and  war.  The  fedival  .  but  the  lives  and  labours  of 
lad  aft  which  he  fubfciibed  is  dated  the  Mogul  king  and  the  French  mi- 
above  a  century  after  his  birth  ;  and  nider  were  terminated  before  they 
in  that  aft  the  venerable  chief  pol-  had  accomplidied  their  ninetieth 
fclTes  the  command  of  his  faculties,  year.  A  drong  conditution  may  be 
his  family,  and  his  fortune.  In  this  the  gift  of  nature;  but  the  lew  who 
rare  prerogative  of  longevity,  Al-  furvive  their  contemporaries  nuilt 
bert-Azo  II.  dands  alone  ;  nor  can  have  been  fupeiior  to  the  padions 
I  recolleft  in  the  authentic  annals  of  and  appetites  which  urge  the  fpeedy 
mortality  a  (ingle  example  of  a  king  decay  and  didolution  of  the  mind 
or  prince,  of  a  datefman  or  general,  and  body.  ^I'he  Marquis  of  F.lle 
of  a  philofopher  or  poet,  whofe  life  may  be  prefumed,  from  his  riches 
has  been  extended  beyond  the  period  rrnd  longevity,  to  have  underdood 
of  an  hundred  years.  Nor  droulJ  the  economy  of  health  and  fortune. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  RECENT  NATIONAL  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS  IN  PARIS;  THE  LYCEUM  OF  ARTS,  AND  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LYCEUM. 

FROV  THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

'^PHE  Lyceum  of  Arts  was  found-  alfo  of  the  Bureau  de  Confultatlon, 
ed  in  the  year  >792.  A  paf-  and  fellow  of  a  number  of  learned 
fage  in  the  writings  of  the  celebrat-  focieties. 

*d  Abb6  Raynal,  intimating,  “  that  I'd  this  gentleman,  the  Lyceum 
the  arts  and  indudry  require  the  is  indebted  for  the  original  plan 
mod  powerful  fupport  during  the  and  dillribution  of  the  building,  the 
convulfions  which  agitate  the  date,”  complete  organization  of  the  eda- 
gave  rife  to  this  edahlidiment.  Over  blidiment  in  general,  and  the  ap- 
it  preGdes  M.  Dcfatidray,  prefident  pointment  of  its  direftory,  to  whom 

3  B  2  he 
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he  has  been  nominated  the  general 
Iccretary. 

'I'his  great  public  edifice  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  the  following  compaitaients  ; 

1°.  A  covered  gallery  and  the 
fiift  veflibule. 

2°.  A  fecond  interior  vetlibulc, 
with  a  fpacious  llair-cafe. 

3°.  A  Gothic  peredile  of  fifty 
fquare  feet  dimenfiens. 

4°.  A  third  communicating  vefii- 
bale. 

5°.  An  oblong  gallery,  500  feet 
in  length. 

6'^.  An  extenfive  faloon,  for  the 
cuIleiElion  and  exhibition  of  the  arts, 
large  enough  to  contain  three  thou- 
fand  perfons. 

7®.  A  fplendid  hall,  for  muCcal 
concerts  and  dances. 

S'^.  A  library  and  a  literary  cabi* 
net. 

9°.  Four  halls,  ufed  as  fchools. 

10“.  An  additional  hall,  for  a  r//- 
pot  dti  arts,  or  exhibition  of  arts. 

1 1°.  A  Vauxhall,  for  nocfurnal 
alTemblies. 

And  12“.  Various  apartments  for 
baths,  billiard-rooms,  coiTee-houfes, 
SkC. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Lyceum 
contains  four  leading  objedls. 

1”.  The  encouragement  of  ufeful 
arts. 

2®.  The  enconragement  of  agree¬ 
able  and  polite  arts. 

3".  Public  infiruflion. 

4".  The  publication  and  diffuGon 
of  recent  difeoveries. 

The  direilory  ellabllfhment  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  profeflbrs  engaged  in 
the  feveral  branches  of  inllruflion; 
the  affemblage  of  commiffaries,  fe- 
leifled  from  all  the  learned  fociciics; 
and  a  certain  number  of  enlightened 
citizens, in  public  repute  for  their  in¬ 
ventions  and  other  works.  The  pri¬ 
mary  bufinefs  of  the  direflory  is  to 
inveftigate  every  ufeful  objeil  laid 
before  them,  and  to  make  their  re¬ 
ports  and  obfervations  concerning 
the  fame  to  the  focicty.  The  con¬ 


tents  of  thefe  reports  are  recited  in 
the  public  fittings,  every  feventh  day 
(feptiui)  at  five  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing.  At  the  dole  of  tliefe  fitting', 
bounties  are  diilributed  to  the  inven¬ 
tors,  See.  'I'he  gieat  mafs  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  Juutual  of  Arts,  is  alio 
fuiiiilhed  by  the  members  of  the  di- 
itflory :  the  Journal,  containing  an 
accurate  account  of  all  the  intcreil- 
ing  tranfadtions  of  the  fitting  : — 

The  following  is  the  method  a- 
dopted  In  the  feveral  courfes  of  in- 
iitudion : 

GTlie  Social  Arts 

I.  Politic.'!  Eoo- 1  Art  of  Goveri.ment 
noniy.  PioltiroiK  Law  of.  Nations 
Dciaudray.  /  Foreign  Commerce 
L  Trade  in  the  interior 


GTlie  Sod 
tic.'l  Eoo- 1  Art  of  Go 
.  PioltfloiK  Law  of,  I 
idray.  /  Foreign  C 
L'Eradeint 


II.  Rural  Economy.  C^/^ulture 

ProidTor  Defce-  -J  "f  f"'*' 

CllortiLulture 


'  I  General  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Tri¬ 
gonometry,  with 
their  app  ication. 
Aflronuiny,  For¬ 
tification,  Tac- 
tir  s,Nauticall'ub- 
jeds. 

a.  Particular  Ma¬ 
thematics,  Arith¬ 
metic,  Foreign 
Excli.'ngr,  Bank¬ 
ing,  B'lr-k-keep- 
I  ing.  Their  ap- 

I  plication.  Gene- 

I  ral  Miclo'nirs, 

Statics,  Dyna¬ 
mics,  Optics. 


III.  Mathematical 
Science.  Profeflbrs . 
Jarge,  Dumas,  & 
Neveu. 


f  Natural  Hiflory 

IV.  General  Pny-  | 

firs.  Prof<fl'..riM!?^"y, 

'M.llin,  Gillet,^ 

T  .  \  Anaioaiv 

Laumont,  Ion- 

nelicr,  aud  Sue. 

(^Cheiniltry. 


V.  Experimental 
Phyfiis.  Profef- 
fur  Fuuicroy. 


imental  C  Meteorology 
Profef. 

rov  JEledlncity 

LMa^uctiriP 


VI.  The 
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(Drawing 
Painting 
Sculpture 

ti.i  lie  runic  nns.  i  Arci'iteflure 
ProfilTur  i>Jcveu.^  Engraving 
I  Mulic 
(  Dancing 
l^Thc  Drama 

I  General  Grammar 

ter 

fora  Langle  -“l]  ^ 

Antiquities 

Numifmatography 

VIII.  Technology. f  Ar's 
ProtVlTur  llafleii-K  and 


Langle  -»d^ 

I  Antiq 
(_  Num: 

VIII.  Technology. f  Ar's 
ProtVITur  llafleii-K  and 
Fratz  ^Mtnv 


MtnufaAures. 


The  inventors  of  difeoveries,  &c. 
are  alwaysallowed  to  be  prefent  when 
their  rights  are  the  fubje^  of  difeuf- 
lion.  The  decrees  of  the  Lyceum 
are  invariably  adminillered,  accord* 
ing  to  this  equitable  mode  of  judge* 
ing  and  deciding.  The  premiums 
arc  fometimes  a  brafs  medal,  with 
an  honorary  infeription,  or  a  laurel 
crown  j  but  coniid,  for  the  lUoH  part, 
of  the  honourable  mention,  &c.  The 
meaned  artificers  are  fometimes  fecn 
Clowned,  by  the  fide  of  the  mod  ce¬ 
lebrated  fcholars. 

In  the  literary  cabinet  is  depoiited 
an  extenfive  colIe£lion  of  elementary 
treatifes  in  the  different  arts  and  fei- 
cnces. 

In  the  fchools  are  four  hundred 
feats,  where  perfons  may  attend  gra¬ 
tis.  Every  courfe  of  indruflion  com- 
prifes  thirty-lix  Icftures. 

The  foregoing  is  the  grand  out¬ 
line  of  this  grand  national  edablifh- 
mentj  an  'inditution  fo  much  the 
more  praife-worthy,  as  it  has  been 
planned  and  executed  at  a  time  when 
the  arts  and  fciences  were  fuppofed 
to  be  in  Trance  in  a  date  the  mod 
critical. 

Tii  Rtpubdican  Lyceum, 

Foreigners  not  well  informed  of 
the  literary  edabliihments  in  France, 
are  apt  frequently  to  confound  the 
Lyceum  of  Arts  with  the  Republi¬ 


can  Lyceum.  Thcfc,  however,  it 
Qiould  be  obferved,  arc  very  difiet- 
ent  inditutions. 

The  Republican  Lyceum  was 
founded  in  the  year  1785,  and  may 
be  faid  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to 
the  Athenian  Portico,  where  the 
mod  learned  philofopbers  leilured  in 
their  refpeflive  branches  of  learning. 
The  general  plan  of  this  Lyceum  is 
by  no  means  fo  compreheniive  at 
that  of  the  Lyceum  of  Arts,  being 
folely  appropriated  to  the  culture  of 
the  fciences.  The  courfes  are  of 
eight  months  duration.  One  night 
in  every  decade  is  allotted  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  fittings.  The  ladies,  in  nu¬ 
merous  parties,  frequent  this  Ly¬ 
ceum.  'There  is  a  particular  hall  in 
it,  with  mufical  indruments,  for  their 
accommodation.  'There  is  alfo  a  lec¬ 
ture-hall,  a  converfation-hall,  and  a 
library. 

The  following  is  a  lid  of  the  pro- 
fedoTS,  in  their  tefpe£iive  faculties: 


Phyfics, 

Deparcieux 

Literature 

La  Harpe 

Zoology 

Brogniart  ; 

Pliyfiolo^iy 

Sue 

The  Ant 

Hafleefratz 

Hidory 

Garat 

Chtmiftry 

Fourcroy 

Mineralogy 

Tonnelier 

Geography 

Mentelle 

Rural  Eronomy 

Silvcdrc 

Philosophical  Gram¬ 

Sirard 

mar, 

Dtdamat'on 

M.  le 

Italian  Language 

Holdoni 

£n,^l;lh  Language 

Robert. 

Prcceedings  ef  the  Firfi  and  Secend 
Pahitc  iiittlngs  cf  the  Lyceum  cf 
ylrts  at  Paris. 

At  the  Fird  Public  Sitting  of  t>je 
Lyceum  of  Arts,  held  on  the  30th 
Germinal  (April  ip)  Darcet  made  a 
report  concerning  (everal  manufac¬ 
tories  edablidied  by  citizen  Oliver, 
in  the  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Antoule. 
Among  the  valuable  articles  he  ma- 
nufa^lutes,  is  a  new  kind  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  of  the  mod  beautiful  colours  j 
ornaments 
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ornaments  of  metallic  earth,  as  fono- 
rous  as  bronze ;  black  porcelain, 
equal  to  Englifli,  for  Etrufcan  vafes ; 
and  glazed  earthen-ware,  which  is 
not  fubje^  to  crack,  proper  for  the 
common  purpoles  of  the  kitchen.  He 
alfo  gave  an  account  of  a  new  procefs 
which  will  exempt  all  manufa^ories 
of  earthen-ware  from  the  ruinous 
carriage  and  expenfive  ufc  of  the  Ne> 
vers  fand,  hitherto  deemed  iodifpen- 
fablc.  A  crown  was  adjudged  to  him 
as  th.e  reward  of  his  bbours. 

Malherbe  made  a  report  concern¬ 
ing  the  invention  of  an  economical 
method  of  fpinning,  in  country  places, 
and  concerning  an  improvement  of 
the  double  crane,  proper  for  unload¬ 
ing  (hips  in  port,  both  by  citizen 
Trcmelle.  He  obtained  a  medal. 

Le  Grange  and  Vauquelin  made  a 
report  concerning  Seguin’s  new  way 
of  tanning,  by  means  of  which  the 
lame  operations  may  be  performed 
for  the  bed  kinds  of  leather  in  a  de¬ 
cade  or  two,  that  ufed  to  require 
two  or  three  years.  The  manufatlory 
of  the  above-mentioned  artid,  eltab- 
lidied  at  Sevres,  is  now  capable  of 
tanning,  every  year,  fifty  thcufmd 
ox-hides  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
calf- (kins,  befides  dog -(kins  and 
horfe. hides.  Two  or  three  others, 
upon  the  fame  plan,  are  already  fet 
up  in  different  departments.  A  crown 
was  adjudged  to  citizen  Seguin. 

A  report  was  made  by  Dcdudray, 
concerning  the  art  of  dividing  fwarms 
of  bees,  of  removing  them  eight  or 


ten  leagues  without  deranging  them, 
of  inuring  them  to  different  climates, 
of  parting  the  hives  at  will,  and  of 
cleaning  and  emptying  them  without 
killing  or  hurting  their  inhabitants  j 
by  citizen  Bardon,  a  Farmer.  Re¬ 
warded  with  a  medal. 

borne  new  experiments  of  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin,  upon  the  means 
of  producing  detonation  by  contact, 
(detonat/an  par  le  chat)  were  execut¬ 
ed  by  Legrange,  upon  rolxtoret  of 
fuperoxygenated  muriate  of  pot-alh, 
with  fulphur  and  charcoal.  The  ef- 
fe^s  of  thefe  experiments  were  terri- 
ble  enough  to  fetve  as  a  lelTon  of  pru¬ 
dence  to  tbofe  who  may  be  defirous 
of  operating  upon  the  fame  fubilan- 
ces.  Time  and  experience  alone  can 
teach  us  the  ufeful  purpofes  to  which 
the  above  mixtures  may  be  applied. 

In  the  Second  Public  Sitting  of 
the  2cth  Prairial  (June  8-)  a  report 
was  made  by  Lefebure  concerning 
fome  improvements  made  by  citizen 
Jabarin,  in  V’aucanfon’s  reel  for  wind¬ 
ing  off  the  filk  from  the  cocoons. — 
A  medal. 

A  report  was  made,  by  Blenainie, 
upon  citizen  Sauroon’s  (implification 
of  the  hand-mill  for  grinding  corn  j 
and  another,  by  Dize,  upon  an  in¬ 
corruptible  cement,  or  platter  (maRic 
incorruptible)  for  privies,  relervoirs 
of  water,  and  (lone  terraces,  invented 
by  citizen  Paroiffe,  who,  as  well  as 
citizen  Saumon,  was  rewarded  with 
a  medal.  The  re(l  of  the  fitting  was 
of  little  importance  to  the  arts. 
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FROM  THE  SAME. 


[continued  from  our  last.  r.  301.J 


Chamfort. 

IF  a  want  of  the  advantages  of  birth 
prcdlfpofe  us  to  favour  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  levels  all  family  dlllinc- 
tions,  no  man  could  be  born  a  repub¬ 


lican  more  truly  than  Chamfort.  He 
was  the  fruit  of  illicit  love,  and  as  it 
fiiould  feem  of  promifeuous  amours  *, 
for  he  never  knew  his  father— a  cir- 
cumftance  which  in  no  degree  dimi- 
,  nilhed 


t 
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niflied  his  affeflion  for  his  other  pa-  ed  the  fuffrages  of  the  Academy  to 
rent,  to  fupply  wbofe  wants  he  often  his  old  and  refpeflable  mailer  ;  and 
denied  himfclf  the  neceffaries  of  life,  at  the  end  of  nine  years  begs  his  par- 
He  was  taken  at  a  very  early  age  dnn  for  Nicolas.'’  M.  Lebeaumade 
into  the  College  des  GraJins,  at  Pa-  anlwer:  “  I  always  loved  Nicolas; 
ris,  in  quality  of  Burfir*,  and  was  I  admire  Chamfoit.”  A  few  days 
known  tlicrc  by  his  Chritlian  name  after,  they  met,  and  the  mailer  and 
ox  Nicolas.  Nothing  during  the  two  the  pupil  embraced  each  other  with 
iirll  years  announced  extraordinary  tears. 

talents ;  but  in  the  third,  out  of  hve  Nor  was  he  deceived  by  bis  pre« 
prizes  that  were  dillributed  annually,  fentiment  of  his  future  fortune.  By 
he  bore  away  four,  failing  in  Latin  the  cares  and  interell  of  his  friends  it 
verfes  alone.  1  he  next  year  bis  fuc-  gradually  fwelled  to  eight  or  nine 
cefs  was  compleat ;  and  he  made  a  thoufand  livres  a  year  ;  but  the  great* 
remark  upon  the  occafion,  which  dif.  ed  part  of  it  confided  of  penfions, 
covered  good  talle,  a  fupeiior  mind,  and  the  whirlwind  of  the  revolution 
and  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  I'wept  them  away-  The  day  after 
judges  :  “  I  lod  the  prize  lad  year,”  they  were  fupprelTed,  he  went  to  fee 
laid  he,  *'  becaufe  I  imitated  Virgil ;  his  fellow  academician,  Marmontel, 
this  year  I  obtained  it,  becaufe  1  took  and  found  him  lamenting  the  lofs  that 
Buchanan,  Sarbievitis,  and  other  mo-  his  children  would  fuffer  by  the  fame 
derns,  for  my  guides.”  decree.  Chamfort  took  one  of  them 

In  Greek  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs;  upon  his  knees:  ”  Come  here,  my 
but  his  petulence,  his  wit,  and  his  little  fellow,”  faid  he,  "  you  will  be 
waggidi  tricks,  threw  the  clafs  Into  a  better  man  than  either  of  us.  Some 
fo  much  difordcr,  that  he  was  expel-  day  or  other  you  will  weep  over  your 
led  from  it  by  M.  Lebcau,  the  pro-  father,  on  hearing  that  he  had  the 
feifor  of  that  language  ;  and  not  long  weaknefs  to  weep  over  you,  becaufe 
sfter  left  the  college  altogether. —  he  feared  that  you  might  not  be  fo 
Thrown  upon  the  wide  world,  with-  rich  as  himfelf.” 
out  friends  or  any  point  of  fupport.  That  meteorthat  rofeinthcFrench 
he  was  foon  reduced  to  the  lowcit  revolution;  rulhed  through  the  po- 
pitch  of  poverty.  He  bore  his  mif-  litical  fyllcm  like  a  comet ;  and  dif- 
fortunes,  however,  with  philofophic  appeared  in  the  midll  of  the  long  fur* 
patience,  and  cheated  himfclf  with  prife  and  uneafy  admt.ation  it  excited 
the  mud  Haltering  hopes  :  **  I  am  a  — Mirabcau,  in  ihort,  was  th>  friend 
poor  devil  now,”  faid  he  to  Selis,  a-  of  Chamfort,  and  often  borrowed  his 
nother  man  of  letters  ;  ”  but  do  you  pen.  'Fhe  mod  eloquent  paffig*N  in 
know  what  will  happen  ?  I  (hall  ob-  the  Letters  on  the  order  of  Cincinnatus 
tain  a  prize  from  the  ac.'tdemy,  my  belong  to  the  Utter.  He  was  in¬ 
play  will  I'uccecd,  I  lhall  be  courted  deed,  his  council  upon  all  occadons; 
by  the  world,  and  well  received  by  and  when  Mirabe.tu  went  to  pafs  an 
the  great,  whom  I  defpife  !  they  will  hour  with  him,  as  was  his  cudnm  in 
make  my  fortune  for  me,  and  1  (liall  the  morning,  he  ufed  to  call  it  going 
afterwards  live  like  a  philofopher.”  to  rub  the  mod  elccirical  head  he 
The  drd  part  of  his  predi^ion  was  had  ever  met  with, 
foon  verified.  He  obtained  a  prize.  The  light  emitted  by  this  eleflrl- 
and  fent  a  copy  of  his  produiflion  to  cal  head  could  not  fail  to  (hine  in  op- 
ihe  very  M.  Lebeau  who  had  expell-  pofition  to  the  blading  rays  of  the 
ed  him  from  the  Greek  clafs,  accom-  mock  fun  of  liberty — of  the  felon 
puiiiediby  the  following  note:  “  Cham-  Robefpievre— to  whom  talents  and 
fort  fends  the  work  that  has  obtain-  vwtue  were  alike  obnoxious. 

*  A  kind  of  tnfciior  ulher  with  a  fraall  fiipcnd*  It 
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It  was  difHcult,  howes’cr,  to  lay  preparingdrfflingsforfomanywounds’ 
hold  on  Qiamfort.  Frank,  upright,  Chamfort  dilated  to  the  latter  the 
decided,  and  indejjendcnt  of  all  par-  following  truly  Roman  declaration; 
ties,  he  had  fleered  a  Heady  coutfe  “  I,  Sebaflian  iloch  Nicola*  Cham- 
through  the  revolutionary  florin,  o-  fort,  declare  it  was  my  intention  to 
penly  profefling  an  equal  hatred  of  die  a  free  man,  rnthcr  than  to  be  car- 
priefls  and  nobles,  and  of  Marat  and  ried  back,  like  a  flave,  to  a  houfe  of 
the  refl  of  the  men  of  blood.  At  confinement.  I  declare,  moreover, 
the  fame  time  that  he  was  author  of  that  if  violence  be  ufed  to  carry  me 
the  faying,  *  “  Guerre  aux  chateaux,  thither  in  the  Hate  I  am  in,  I  have 
pa:x  aux  chaumieret''  be  explained  ftill  flrength  enough  to  finifli  what  I  1 

oy  the  appellation  of  the  fraternity  have  begun.”  | 

cf  Cain  and  Abel,  the  compulfive  fyf-  An  hour  or  two  after,  he  became  j 

tern  of  fraternization  devifed  by  the  perfetlly  calm,  and  refumed  his  ufoal  | 

Jacobin  Club.  ironical  manner.  “  See  what  it  is,” 

At  length,  however,  an  obfciire  faid  he,  “  to  want  dexerity  ;  an  auk-  I 

infor.ner  was  found  to  denounce  him,  ward  man  cannot  even  kill  himfelf.”  j 

and  Chamfort  was  carried  to  the  Ma-  He  then  went  on  to  relate  how  he  1 

delonnettes.  Unable  to  obtain  there  had his  eye,  and  the  lower  I 

the  attentions,  and  the  occafional  fo-  part  of  his  forehead,  ir.ftead  of  blow-  I 

litude  that  fame  habitual  infirmities  ingout  his  brains ;  yl'ser:/  his  throat, 
imperioufly  required,  he  conceived  inftcad  of  rutting  it ;  andycjr/^VJ his  jj 

fo  profound  a  horror  of  imprifonment,  bread,  without  reaching  his  heart, 
that  when  he  was  futTcred  to  return  “  At  lafl,”  added  he,  “  I  reeolleft. 
a  few  days  after  to  his  apartments  un-  ed  Seneca  ;  and  in  honour  of  Seneca, 

der  the  cuftody  of  a  guard,  he  fwore  I  refolved  to  open  my  veins  j  but  Se-  1 

he  would  rather  die  than  be  immur-  neca  was  a  rich  man ;  he  had  a  warm 

ed  anew.  bath,  and  every  thing  to  his  wifh  :  I  : 

In  little  more  than  a  month  the  am  a  poor  miferable  devil,  and  have 
gendarme  told  him  he  had  orders  to  none  of  the  fame  advantages.  1  have 
carry  him  back  to  a  houfe  of  confine-  hurt  myfelf  horribly,  and  here  I  am 
ment.-— Chamfort  retired  to  a  clofet,  ftill.” 

under  the  pretence  of  making  his  pre-  Not  one  of  the  multitude  of 
parations ;  fired  a  piflol  at  his  head  ;  wounds  he  bad  was  mortal.  Strange 
fhattered  the  bones  of  his  nofc  ;  and  as  it  may  appear,  they  were  even  at- 
drove  in  his  right  eye.  Aflonillied  tended  by  beneficial  confequerces. 
at  finding  himfelf  alive,  and  refolved  By  giving  vent  to  an  internal  humour 
to  die,  he  took  up  a  razor,  tried  to  that  had  long  preyed  upon  his  confti- 
cut  his  throat,  and  mangled  the  flelli  tution,  they  reflored  him  to  a  date 
in  the  moft  dreadful  manner.  The  of  health  he  had  been  a  flranger  to 
weaknefsof  his  hand  made  no  change  for  years ;  and  Chamfort  might  now 
in  the  refolution  of  hrs  mind  ;  he  at-  have  been  alive.  If,  when  his  wounds 
tempted  feveral  times,  in  vain,  to  were  clofed,  the  furgeons  had  given 
reach  his  he.irt  with  the  fame  inflru-  iffue  to  that  humour  by  other  means, 
ment;  and  finding  himfelf  begin  to  But  they  negledled  the  precaution, 
faint,  made  a  lafl  effart  to  open  the  and  this  amiable  and  courageous  cha- 
veins  at  his  knees.  At  length,  over-  rafter  was  foon  after  feized  with  a 
come  by  pain,  he  uttered  a  loud  cry,  mortal  difeafe. 
and  fell  almofl  lifelefs  into  a  chair.  Chaumette. 

The  door  was  broke  open, and  fur-  Pierre  Gafparin  Chaumette,  the 
geons  and  civil  officers  foon  repaired  revolutionary  recorder  of  Paris,  was 
to  the  fpot.  While  the  former  were  a  native  of  the  tonnef  Ncvers,  in  the 
'  *  War  to  the  Seat,— Peace  to  the  Cottage.  Oilcan- 
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Otleanois.  Fevv  men  excited  more  racier,  as  to  his  charge  againfl  this 
attention  in  France  for  a  time,  or  had  imprudent  queen,  was  an  inceiluous 
a  more  hateful  talk  to  perform,  dur*  penchant  towards  her  infant  fon,  till 
ing  the  mod  tragical  part  of  the  Re-  then  confined  with  her  in  the  temple, 
volution,  than  Chaumette.  He  had  This  infiniiaiion,  fur  it  could  be  call, 
been  bred  to  the  fea,  but  not  telifh-  ed  no  more,  (hocked  the  whole  ccuit 
ing  that  life,  and  failing  to  obtain  ex-  and  auditorj,  and  efpecialiy  the  fe- 
peded  preferment  therein,  he  quitted  male  part  of  it,  and  immediately  funk, 
it,  and  lived  by  the  ufe  of  his  pen,  the  accufer  in  the  popular  opinion, 
which  he  certainly  knew  how  to  ma-  Even  Rubefpierre  himiclf,  under 
nrge  more  to  his  profit  than  the  whofe  aufpices  he  was  believed  to 
Compafs.  He  could,  however,  fpeak  grew  outrageous  when  he  was  told 
better,  and  more  fluently,  than  he  of  this  article  of  accufation,  more  ab- 
coald  write.  He  had  allu  been  em-  furd  than  all  the  refl  ;  and  it  is  not 
ployed  as  a  librarian  and  amanuenlis  denied,  even  by  her  fevered  enemies, 
to  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  in  the  that  that  culpable  und  loll  princels 


diocefe  of  Nivernois,  but  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  troubles  in  France 
was  aflually  a  clerk  to  an  attorney, 
and  occalionally  wrote  for  the"  newf- 


was  murdered,  under  the  form  of  a 
revolutionary  trial.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  amount  of  her  crimes, 
had  they  been  fairly  ei.cmernted  or 


papers,  as  well  as  trifles  for  the  dage.  weighed,  and  whatever  punifhment 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  difciples  of  might  have  been  pronounced  onthem, 
Camille  Definoulins,  and  among  the  it  is  not  lefs  a  fa^,  that  nothing  like 
fird  who  put  the  tri  coloured  cock-  judice  was  done  her  in  that  mock 
ade  in  his  hat  jud  before  the  taking  ceremony.  No  fooner  was  Robe- 
of  the  Badile.  He  greatly  out-ran  fpierre  informed  that  the  procureur 
that  apodle  in  zeal  for  the  new  faith,  of  the  commune  had  exhibited  a 
for  when  Camille  was  compoflng  the  charge  of  fo  unnatural  a  die  agairll 
fird  number  of  his  Vieux  Corde/ier,  the  miferable  prifoner,  than  he  ex- 
with  the  hope  of  tranquililing  the  claimed,  “  The  fool !  was  it  rot  e- 
over-heated  imaginations  of  the  lead-  nough  that  he  had  proved  her  a  Mef- 
ers  of  that  great  event,  and  temper-  falina,  but  he  mull  make  an  Agtip- 
ing  the  public  rage  againd  the  real  pina  of  her  too?”  Robefpieire  in- 
or  fuppofed  enemies  of  the  new  or-  dantly  faw  this  abominable  conduiT 
der  of  things,  Chaumette  was  dill  of  Chaumette  would  hurt  the  credit 
farther  inflaming  it,  and  Hireling  it  of  the  caufe,  on  which  account  he  ne- 
in  vengeance  againll  particular  indi-  ver  forgave  him,  though  he  allowed 
viduals.  It  was  Chaumette  that  in-  the  zeal  to  continue  to  operate  on  in- 
fligated  the  commune  of  Paris  to  de-  ferior  objefls,  till  it  whelmed  the 
niar.d  the  trial  of  the  queen,  and  he  zealot  himfclf  in  ruin.  Chaumette 
was  of  the  committee  which  pre-  had  credit  now  with  none  but  the 
pared  the  charges,  and  regulated  the  very  feum  of  the  revolution,  and  fuch 
evidence  againll  that  ill-fated  wo-  recrementitious  matter  will  always 
man.  He  was  himfclf  a  witnefs  too  be  thrown  off  in  national  ebullitions 
againd  her,  at  the  revolutionary  tri-  of  this  kind. 

buna],  and  undertook  to  reprimand  Robefpierre  was  at  this  time  in  the 
IM.  La  Tour  Dupin,  lately  war  mi-  very  zenith  of  his  power,  yet  Chau- 
nirter  to  Louis  XVI.  for  not  expo-  mette  moved  fuch  a  propofit’on  in 
ling  thofe  parts  of  Antoinette’s  con-  the  full  commune,  as  gave  reafon  to 
dufl,  which,  it  was  inlilled  on,  he  believe  that  he  would  fet  up  as  his  ri- 
was  privy  to,  or  acquainted  with.  The  val  in  the  city.  1  his  daring  motion 
moll  odious  part  of  this  man's  cha-  w as  for  uniting  all  the  heads  of  the 
E4.  Maj.  Nov.  1796.  3  C  forty- 
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forty  eight  fcftions  of  Paris  in  one 
council,  a  meafure  that  would  have 
fuperfcded  the  force  of  the  legiflature 
itfelf,  if  not  its  authority.  'I'liis  was 
a  projeft  conceived,  ir.  eoninon  with 
the  famous  Hebert,  ivlomora,  and 
Mazuel,  and  would  have  been  aided 
in  its  execution  by  the  daring  Roufln, 
w  ho  at  that  time  commanded  a  body 
of  the  arnte  revduticnaire. 

Plow  far  Robefpierre  was  apprifed 
of,  or  approved  the  fcheme,  does  not 
appear;  many  (hrewdobfervcrsofwhat 
was  pafllng,  feeroed  fatjsfied  that  it 
was  to  have  been  only  a  prelude  “  to 
the  fwclling  aft”  that  was  to  follow, 
when  the  hero  of  the  piece  was  to 
have  been  in  full  play.  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  convention  faw  through  the 
veil  which  covered  the  workings  of 
the  plot,  and  anticipated  their  own 
danger,  fliould  it  be  carried  into  ef- 
feft.  1  hey,  therefore,  without  lofs 
of  time,  annulled  the  proceedings  al¬ 
ready  had  in  it,  and  declared  all  to  be 
rebels  who  (hould  perhlt  therein. 
ChaiKnette  appeared  to  put  a  good 
face  on  the  correftion.  He  told  the 
commune,  on  its  next  meeting,  that 
his  propofition  mull  be  rclir.quiftred, 
fur  that  the  convention,  with  a  voice 
jinternal,  though  fevere,  had  llampcd 
with  nullity  their  former  relolution, 
and  that  it  became  them,  like  duti¬ 


ful  children,  to  fubmit.  Hebert, 
IVIomora,  and  Mazuel,  were  foon  af¬ 
ter  accufed  as  traitors,  imptifoned, 
tried,  and  executed  ;  but  Chaomette 
furvived  a  fliort  time  longer,  as  his 
enemies  thought  it  fafer  to  wear  a- 
way  by  degrees  thfc  remainirg  po¬ 
pular  partiality  for  him,  before 
he  (hould  be  llruck  at.  He  was 
taken  up,  however,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1794*  under  a  chaegc  of 
confptring,  with  the  foregoing  men, 
againfl  the  government,  and  guillo¬ 
tined  on  the  i3tliof  April  following, 
without  the  (mailed  elfort,  on  the 
part  of  Robefpierre,  to  fate  him. 

He  faid,  at  the  plate  of  execution, 
that  the  revolution  had  inHamrd  bis 
imagination,  and  at  times  intoxicated 
bis  brain,  from  the  too  free  gratinca- 
tion  of  his  vengeance  for  the  perfonal 
ii  juries  he  had  received.  He  faid, 
alfo,  that  three  indances  had  come 
to  light  of  his  aridocratib  and  inve- 
terate  enemies  attempting  his  life ; 
and  that  a  defire  of  reprifal,  in  which 
he  conceived  the  fafety  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  in  B  meafure  involved, 
made  him  feck  all  occalions  for  arro¬ 
gating  power,  but  that  he  never  cher- 
iihed  an  idea  of  pulTciring  any  perma¬ 
nent  authority,  not  even  of  a  fccond- 
ary  or  fuborinatc  nature. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Theolnjry. 

Discourses  relative  tr>  the  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Revelation,  delivered  in 
Philadelphia,  and  SnpnlemeiitaTy  to 
thefe  p'e.icled  at  lla<kney,  in  179;. 
By  J'lfeph  Prirfllcy,  L.  L.  D.  8vo.  6s. 
boards.  Johnfon. 

Uniurianirm  explained  and  defended,  a 
Sermon,  preached  at  Piiiladelphia,  by 
the  fame.  is.  iti. 

Sermons  and  Charges  of  Dr.  Thomas, 
late  BKhop  of  Rocheder.  a  vots  8vo. 
14s.  boards.  Rivingtons. 

Sermon  on  the  Diility  of  L-arnlng,  in 
eftahlifhiiig  the  Truth  of  Chridianity. 
By  VV.  Clark,  is.  CadrI)  and  Davies, 
Sermon.  ThankfeivinR  for  a  plentiful 
llarvcd.  By  T.  Finch.  |s.  F^uldcr, 


Four  S-rmons  on  pub'ir  Occaft  ins^  By 
C.  Fleet,  as.  Wilk  e. 

DA'ine  and  Interefting  ExTafts :  or  tte 
Beauties  of  B  (hop  Hall,  lelefted  bv  J. 
Blii  kweli.  8vo.  7s.  hoa'ds.  Matthew*. 

A  friendly  A'linonition  to  Churchmen, 
on  the  Sonfe  and  Sufliritncy  ot  his 
Religion,  in  Two  Sennont.  By  W. 
Jones.  IS.  Rivingtons. 

Sermon  at  a  Confreration  at  Southamp¬ 
ton.  By  R.  Mant,  o.  o.  is.  Rivingtons. 

Travels. 

The  Journal  in  North  America,  in  1794* 
of  Henry  Wanfey,  F.  S.  A.  a  Wiltfhire 
Clothier,  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Wi  kie. 

Law. 

A  praftical  Arrangement  of  the  Ex^ife 
Laws 


Poetry, 


Ljwi.  By  A.  Highmore,  »  vols  8»o. 

■  S'),  boaidk.  B.iiccrworth. 

Trul  of  T.  S.  Gillett  forgoing  to  France 
without  a  PafTpnr’.  it.  Jordan 
Medicine. 

The  Il'ftory  of  Inoculation,  Vol.  I.  By 
W.  Woodvilic,  M.  D.  8vo  7s.  board*. 
Phillips. 

Ohfervations  refpedling  the  Pulfe.  By 
W.  Faicuner,  m.  d.  as.  6d.  Cadcll  and 
Davits 

Mathematics, 

An  Introduflion  10  Aiithmetic  and  AI- 
yebra.  By  T.  Manning.  8vu.  6s.  boards. 
Dcighcon. 

Natural  Hijlory, 

Syftem  of  Natural  Hilinry,  from  the 
German  of  Profcflbr  Raff,  including 
the  latcii  Difcovcrics.  a  vol*  ismo.  8s. 
boaids,  with  Plates.  Johr.fon 
Poetry. 

Hop“,  By  VV.  J.  Bowles,  as.  Dllly 

baiiphty  and  Pnaron  :  Sonnets  by  Mary 
Robirifon.  7s.  6d.  H<M>kham  and  Co. 

The  P  n  Bafltet.  By  A.  Pafquin.  410.  3*. 
Jordan 

Mil'cellaneous  Poems,  by  R.  Cnokfey. 
los.  6d.  board*.  Cadcll  and  Davie*. 
Novels. 

Edward  :  by  the  Author  of  Zelluco.  a 
vols.  8vo.  16!.  bds.  Cadcll  and  Davies 

Quafhy,  or  the  Coal  -  black  Maid.  By 
Capr.  Morris,  is.  Kidgway 

Memoir*  of  the  Ancient  Houle  of  Claren¬ 
don.  3  vols.  lamn.  i)»  fewed.  Lane 

The  V'icar  of  Wakefield,  tranflaled  into 
French,  by  S.  Bifct.  lamo.  31.  6d. 
fewed.  Cadcll  and  Davies 

A  GoGip'k  Story,  and  a  legendary  Tale, 
a  volt.  lamo.  7c.  boards.  Longman. 

Marchmont,  by  Cnarlottc  S  nith.  4  vols. 
16s.  fewed.  Low 

Politics. 

The  Conflitutional  Defrnce  of  Ei  gland. 
By  Major  Cartwright.  8vu.  jt.  Johii- 
fon 

C  int'.nuation  of  a  View  of  the  future 


Condition  of  France,  from  the  Fr.  of 
Duiiiourirz.  IS.  6d.  Dilly 
Cniiedfion  of  State  Paper*  on  the  War. 
V.il.  rv.  Dabrcit 

A  brief  Hilinry  of  the  Wars  and  Treaties 
in  which  England  has  been  engaged. 
IS.  6d.  Rnbiiifon* 

Tnoughi*  on  the  Defence  of  thefe  king¬ 
dom*.  IS.  6.1.  Faulder 
Enquiry  into  the  Conduifl  of  the  Colonial 
G  tvernment  in  Grenada,  in  1795* 
Faulder 

A.  Smith,  (Author  of  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Weal'h  of  Nations)  againft  T. 
Paine  on  Finance,  as.  6d.  Clarke 
The  Ab.ilition  eftbe  Slave  Trade,  Peace, 
and  a  temperate  Reform,  eff-ntidto 
the  Salvation  of  England,  is.  Crolby 
Utrtim  Horutn.  The  G.tvrrnment  of  the 
Country.  By  D.  O’Brian.  8vo.  as.  6d. 
Drbrett 

Mr  Burkr’t  Oiiginal  Thoughts  on  the 
Profpcdl  of  a  Regicide  Peace.  8vo.  as. 
6d.  Owen 

T *'o  Letters  on  the  Propofals  for  Peace 
with  the  Regicide  Diretilory  of  France. 
By  E.  Burke.  3s.  6d.  Rivingtons 
A  Critical  Review  of  the  Above.  is.De- 
brett. 

Tiie  Ri-rort  Politic  on  Mailer  Burke,  is. 
6d.  Jordan. 

Rental  ks  preparatory  to  the  Iflue  of  Lord 
M  i  Inilbury ’*  Expedition.  4s.  per  dozen. 
R.  White 

Siritflures  on  Paine  on  Finance.  By  Col. 

Chalmers,  is.  6d.  Debrctt. 

Letters  to  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  fame 
fubjcill,  by  S.  Pope.  as.  Stockdalc. 
Mi/cel/aneous. 

‘  The  Bank  Mtrrour :  a  Guide  to  the 
Funds.  IS.  6d.  Treppafi 
The  Alt  of  Growing  Rich.  is.  Evans 
Examination  of  Events  termed  Miracul¬ 
ous.  By  Jof.  Bciiingtoii.  is.  Bvxiker 
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LUBIN  AND  HIS  DOG  TR.\Y. 

BY  C.  O.  HABl  eV. 

Young  l.uUin  was  a  ihephrrd  boy, 
Who  watch’d  a  rigid  mailer’s  Ihecp, 
And  many  a  niglic  was  heard  to  figh, 

.^nd  many  a  day  was  feen  tu  weep  : 

For  not  a  lambkin  e’er  was  loll. 

Or  wether  llray’d  to  field  remote ; 

But  l.ubiii  ever  was  to  blame, 

Nur  careful  he, nor  pcr.o’d  bis  cote. 


Yet  not  a  trullier  lad  was  known, 

To  climb  the  promuiiiury’s  brow  ; 

Nur  yet  a  tenderer  heart  e’er  beat, 

Beiide  the  brook  in  vale  below. 

From  him  Hern  v^ioter’s  drifting  fnow. 

Its  pelting  fleet,  or  froll  fevere; 

Or  fcorchiiig  rummer’s  fultry  ray. 

Ne’er  forc’d  a  murmur,  or  a  tear. 

For,  ah!  the  varying  feafuns  had 

To  every  harJIhip  form'd  his  frime; 
lC»  '  JW 
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Tho’  ftill  his  tender  feeling  heart, 

By  nature  nurs’d,  remain’d  the  fame. 

But  whither  lhall  the  orphan  fly  ' 

To  meet  protetSiun’s  fullering  power  ? 

Opprcflion  waits  the  future  day. 

When  mifcry  marks  the  natal  hour. 

An  orphan  lad  poor  Lubin  was. 

No  friend,  no  relative  had  he  ! 

His  happiell  hour  was  clalh’d  with  woe. 

His  mildell  treatment — tyranny. 

It  chanc’d  that  e’er  the  boundlefs  heath 
One  winter'll  day  his  flucks  had  fpread  ; 

By  hunger  urg’d  to  feck  the  blade. 

That  lurk’d  beneath  its  fnowy  bed. 

And  hous’d  at  ev*,  his  fleecy  charge. 

He,  furrowing,  n>ifs’d  a  I'avourite  lamb, 

That  Ihunn’d  the  long  perfifting  fearch, 
Nor  anfwer’d  to  its  bleating  dam. 

With  heavy  heart  he  lhap’d  his  way. 

And  rnlil  fo  true,  fo  fad  a  tale. 

That  alnioft  pierc’d  the  marble  bread 
of  ruthicfs  Rufus  «f  the  vale. 

Poor  Lubin  own’d  his  flocks  had  (Irayed, 
Own’d  he  had  fuffer’d  them  to  go  ; 

Yes !— he  had  learn’d  to  pity  them, 

For  often  he  had  hunger'd  too : 

And  had  he  to  their  pinching  wants. 

The  unnipp’d  ncighb  ring  bounds  .de> 
ry’d ; 

They  fare  had  dropp’d — as  forely  too. 

The  p. tying  ihepherd  boy  had  died. 

Then  die  !— th’  unfeeling  mailer  faid. 

And  fpurn'd  him  from  his  cloftng  door  ; 

Which,  till  he  found  his  fav’rite  lamb. 

He  vow'd  Ihonid  ne’er  admit  him  more. 

Dirk  was  the  night,  and  o’er  the  walte 
The  whillUng  winds  d  J  fiercely  blow, 

And  ’gainll  his  pour  unfliclicr’d  h«ad. 
With  arrowy  kcennrfs  came  the  fiiow; 

The  fmall  thick  fnow,  that  Eurus  drives 
In  freezing  fury  o'er  the  plain. 

And  with  onfpating  vengeance,  fcores 
Tne  calhius  face  of  harJicll  Twain. 

Yet  thus  he  left  liis  mailer’s  houfe, 

And  lhap’d  his  fad  uncertain  way  ; 

By  man  unuotic’d  and  furfuuk. 

And  follow’d  but  by-»-trully  Tray- 

Pour  trully  Tray  !  a  faithful  dog; 

Lubin  and  he  were  young  together; 

Still  wou’d  they  grace  each  other’s  fide, 
Whate’er  the  time,  whate’er  the  wea¬ 
ther. 

Unlike  to  worldly  friends  were  they, 

W  no  feparate  in  urtiiiic’s  blall — 

They  Hill  wire  near  when  fair  the  Iky, 
Bui  nearer  Bill  when  ovcrcalL 


When  I.ubin’s  random  ftep  involv’d 
His  body  ’neath  the  drifted  fnow. 

Tray  help’d  him  forth ;  and  when  Tray 
fell. 

Poor  Lubin  dragg’d  him  from  below. 

Thus,  ’midll  the  horrors  of  the  night, 

Thi  y  enter’d  on  the  houfclefs  heath  ; 
Above  theit  heads  no  comfort  broke. 

Nor  round  about,  nor  underneath. 

No  little  cheating  liar  they  faw. 

To  light  them  on  their  dreary  way; 

Nor  yet  the  dillant  twinkling  blaze 
Of  cottage  indullry  faw  they. 

Nay  e’en  that  m  >ft  officious  guide 

Of  thofe  who  roam  and  thol'c  who  mope  ; 
Retiring  Will  o’  th’  Wifp,  refus'd 

To  trim  the  lamp  cf  treach’rous  hope. 

Nor  parifh  bell  was  heard  to  llrike, 

The  hour  of  “  tardy-gaited  night ;” 

No  noife — but  winds  and  fereams  of  thofe 
III  omen'd  birds  that  Ihun  the  light. 

Benumb’d  at  length  his  flilT'ning  joints. 

His  tongue  to  Tray  cou'd  fcarcclyfpeak; 
His  tears  cong'^al’d  to  icicles — 

His  hair  hung  clatt’ring’gainll  his  cheek. 

As  thus  he  felt  his  falt’ring  limbs 
Give  omen  of  approaching  death, 

Aurora  from  her  eaflern  hill 

Kulh’d  forth, and  flaid  hit  fleeting  breath: 

And  Ihew’d  to  his  ImpcrfciB  fight 
The  harmlefs  caufe  of  all  his  woe: 

His  little  lambkin,  cold  and  flilT! 

Stretch’d  on  its  bed  of  glill'niug  fnow ! 

His  heart’s  hell  chord  was  yet  in  tunc, 
Unfnapp’d  by  cold  feverity ; 

Touch’d  was  that  chord —  his  dim  eye 
beam’d, 

SulTufcd  (with)  fenfibility. 

“  ’Tis  juft  !”  he  faid,  “  that  where  thon 
licti, 

The  carelcfs  Ihepherd  boy  Ihou’d  He ; 
Thou  died’il.  poor  fool !  for  want  of  food  ! 

1  fall,  for  fulTcring  thee  to  die. 

“  But  oh,  my  mailer  ’.’’—broken  Ihort— 
Was  every  half-word  now  he  fp^ke — 

“  Severe  has  been,  thy  conftant  will. 

And  galling  fure  thy  heavy  yoke, 

‘‘  But  yet  ‘  in  all  my  bell,’  have  I 
Without  »  'plaint  my  hardihips  bore 
Rufus ! — may  all  thy  pangs  be  pall— 
Mailer  !— my  fuffe rings  are  no  more  ' 

“  A  warmer  couch  hall  thou  to  prefs. 
Secure  from  cramping  Trolls  thy  feet ; 

A' d  could'll  thou  boall  fo  free  a  breaft, 
Thou  yet  might’ll  die  a  death  as  fweet. 

But 


Wye  !  by  thy  briplc— «t  Order’s  birth. 
While  firc'born  vapours  heav’d  the  catth— 
In  a(2  on  Albion’s  foil  to  trace 
A  theatre  of  fylvan  grace, 

Prefiding  Nature  chofe  her  Sand  ; 

There  high  ihe  wav'd  her  plallic  wand. 
Swift  fpreads  the  level,  (inks  the  dell. 

And  rude  emerging  nialTcs  fwill. 

Fair  thought  on  thought  to  being  fprung. 
Fond  o’er  her  toil  the  Sov’reign  hung ; 

Laft  fmote  the  rock,  and  bade  /fire'll. 
The  fpirit  of  the  perfeS  whole  ! 

Then  fled  yon  fteep  thy  gufhing  tide. 

And  wheel’d  far  off  his  concave  fide  : 

O’er  glooms  unpierc’d  pil’d  crags  afeen^ 
Dark  o’er  the  deeps  tall  forefts  bend. 

Slow  deals  the  wave  in  filence  by, 
O’e^awed  at  tho*  a  God  were  nigh  *. 

Unfear’d  by  war,  undain’d  hy  blood. 
Thro’  ages,  Vaga  !  roll  thy  flood  ; 

Nor  e’er  broad  oak,  that  flirouds  thy  fide. 
Fell  deed  of  midnight  fpoiler  hide. 

Cool  in  thy  groves,  a  frequent  gued. 

May  Innocence,  uninjur’d,  red  ; 
lintarnifhed.  Beauty,  round  thy  bed. 

Her  rural  bland  enchantments  fpread  ; 
There  on  the  Mufe’s  wandering  child, 
Burd  unimagin’d  vifions  wild. 

There  he  who  fhuns  a  brother’s  eye. 

Sad  Outcad  !  and  himfelf  would  fly ; 

Own  dime  fweet  moments  of  repolc— 
There  breathe,  deluded  of  his  woes. 

TO  A  FROG. 

From  the  fame. 

POOR  being  !  wherefore  dod  thou  fly  * 
Why  feck  to  (hun  my  gazing  rye. 

And  palpitate  with  fear  f 
Indulge  a  paffiog  traveller’s  fight. 

And  leap  not  on  in  vain  affright  ; 

No  cruel  foe  is  here. 

I  would  but  paufe  awhile,  to  view 
Thy  dappl’d  coat  of  many  a  hue  ; 

Thy  rapid  bound  furvey ; 

And  fee  how  well  thy  limbs  ran  glide 
Along  the  fedge.crown’d  dreaAilet’t  tide. 
Then  journey  on  my  way.' 

No  ravage  fiige  am  (,  whofe  pow’r 
Shall  tear  thee  from  thy  rulh-wovc  bow’r, 
To  feel  th’  unfparing  knife  ; 

No  barbaroOs  fchemrs  this  hand  (ball  try. 
Nor,  to  prolong  thy  death,  would  I 

Prolong  thy  little  life.  > 

Ah  !  let  not  him,  whofe  wanton  (kill 
Delights  the  mangled  frog  to  kill. 

The  wreath  of  praife  attain  ! 

Philofophy  abhors  the  hcaw 
That  proditutes  her  facred  art. 

To  give  one  being  pain. 


“  My  trudy  dog— that  widful  look 
Is  all  that  makes  my  poor  heart  heave  ; 

But  hie  thee  home, — proclaim  me  dead. 
Forget  to  think — and  ceafe  to  grieve.” 

So  faying,  fltrunk  the  haplefs  youth, 

Beneath  the  chilling  grafp  of  death ; 

And,  rlafping  poor  Tray’s  (haggy  neck. 
Sigh’d  gently  forth  his  parting  breath  ! 

His  faithful,  food,  fagacious  dog. 

Hung  watchful  o’er  his  mader’sclay ; 

And  many  a  moan  the  old  fool  made. 

And  many  a  thing  he  drove  to  fay. 

He  paw’d  him  with  his  hard-worn  foot. 

He  lick’d  him  with  his  fcarce  warm 
tongue ; 

His  cold  nofe  drove  to  catch  his  breath. 

As  to  his  clos’d  lips  clofe  it  clung. 

But  not  a  Cgn  of  lurking  life, 

Thro’  all  his  frame  he  found  to  creep ; 

He  knew  not  what  it  was  to  die. 

But  knew  his  mader  did  not  deep. 

For  dill  had  he  his  flumhers  watch’d. 

Thro’  many  a  long  and  difmal  night ; 

And  rous’d  him  from  his  pallet  hard. 

To  meet  his  toil  e’er  morning  light. 

And  well  his  brain  remember’d  yet. 

He  never  patter’d  tow’rds  his  bed; 

Or  lodg’d  his  long  face  on  his  check. 

But  dralght  he  dirr’d,  or  rais’d  his  head. 

Yes,  be  remember’d,  and  with  tears, 

His  loving  madcr’t  kind  replies  ; 

When  dumbly  he  contriv’d  to  fay, 

“  The  cock  has  crow’d,  my  mader  rife  P’ 

But  now  the  paw,  the  fcratch,  the  whine. 
To  bowlings  chang’d,  alone  can  tell 

The  fufferings  of  indindive  love. 

When  fruitlefs  prov'd  its  fimple  fpell. 

Great  grief  affail’d  his  untaught  heart. 

And  quickly  laid  its  vidim  low  ! 

His  mader’s  cheek,  his  pillow  cold. 

Their  common  bed  the  colder  fnow  ! 

Qn  ecrajhn  of  an  interrupted  Fayage  from 
Rofs  to  ChepJlo<iu,  Sept.  1796. 

BY  DR  BEDDOES. 

From  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

FAREWELL!  thou  dear  to  Fancy’s  eye! 

Farewell,  thy  feenes,  Arcadian  Wvi! 
Back  to  the  world,  with  footdeps  flow, 
from  thy  fequedcr’J  glades  I  go  ! 

And  turn,  by  Eve’s  protraded  light. 

To  catch  one  lad  imprefllve  fight, 

'I'hat  faithful  Mem’ry  firm  may  hold 
I  hy  blended  forms  oi  foft  and  bold  ; 

And,  by  thy  images  pofled, 

A  fenfe  ferener  foothe  my  bread. 
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And  feats,  and  lawns,  the  abbey,  and  the 
wood, 

,  And  cots  and  hamlets,  and  faint  city  fpirc 

nr  MR  COtnERIDCE. 

From  the  fame.  f»ils, 

Uiin  coall,  and  cloud-like  hills,  and  Iboic- 

LOW  was  our  pretty  cot:  our  talleR  Icfs  ocean! 

rofe  It  fetm’d  like  Oniniprcfence  !  God,  me- 

Peep'd  at  the  chamber-window.  We  could  thought, 

hear  Had  huilt  him  there  a  temple  I  The  whole 

(At  fileot  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn)  world 

The  fea’s  faint  murmur  :  in  the  open  air  Was  imag’d  in  its  vaft  eircumference. 

Our  myrtles  bloITum’d,  and  acrofs  the  No  wiih  profan’d  my  overwhelmed  heart : 

porch  Blt'ft.  hour  !  it  was  a  luxury— to  ^r 

Thick  jafmines  twin'd  :  the  little  land*  Ah,  quiet  dell !  dear  cot !  and  mount  fub- 
fcape  round  lime ! 

Was  green  and  woody,  and  refrefh’d  the  I  was  conftraiti’d  to  quit  you.  Wasit  right, 
eye.  While  my  uunumber’d  brethren  toil’d  and 

It  was  a  fpot,  which  you  might  aptly  call  bled. 

The  Valley  of  Secluilon.  Once  I  faw  That  I  Ihould  dream  away  the  trolled  hours 

(Hallowing  bis  fabbath-day  by  quictnefs)  On  rofe*lcaf  buds,  .parop'iing  the  cowaid 
A  wealthy  fon  of  Commerce  faunter  by,  heart 

Brillowa's  citizen :  he  paus’d,  and  look’d.  With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  ufe  ? 

W’ith  a  pleas’d  fadnefs,  and  gaz’d  all  a-  Sweet  is  the  tear,  that  from  fonie  Huw- 
round  ;  ard’ssye 

Then  cy’d  our  cottage,  and  gaz'd  routtd  Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  bfts  from 
again,  earth :  | 

And  faid.  It  was  a  blejjed  little  place  !  And  he  that  works  me  good  with  unmov'd 
And  we  were  blcffcd  !  Oft  with  patient  ■  face, 

ear  Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he 

Long-lillening  to  the  viewlefs  Iky-lark’s  aids; 

note.  My  benefat^or,  not  my  brother  man  ! 

(Viewlefs,  or  haply  for  a  moment,  feen  Yet  ev’n  this,  this  cold  beneficence, 
Gleaming  on  funny  wing,) 'in  whifper’d  Seizes  my  praife,  when  I  refltd  on  thofe, 
tones  The  fluggard  Pity’s  viCou-weavirg  tribe! 

I  faid  to  my  beloved,  “  Such,  fweet  girl !  Who  figh  fur  wretcLednefs,  yet  fliun  the 
Th’  inobtrufive  fong  of  happinefs :  wretched. 

Unearthly  minftrelfy  !  then  only  heard  Nurfing  in  fome  delicious  folitude 
'When  the  foul  feekstohear:  when  all  is  Their  lloihful  loves  and  dnin/>'fympathies! 

hulh'd,  I  therifoie  go — and  join  bead,  heart  and 

And  the  heart  llllens !’’  hand, 

Adive  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodlefs  fight 
But  the  time,  when  firtl  Of  Science,  Freedom,  and  the  Truth  in 
From  that  low  dell  ileep  up  the  Aony  mount  ChriA. 

1  climb’d  with  perilous  toil,  and  reach’d  the  Yet  oft,  when  after  honourable  toil 

top,  *•  RcAs  the  tir’d  mind,  and  waking  loves  to 

O  what  a  goodly  feene  !  Here  the  bleak  dream, 

mount.  My  fpirit  fhall  revilit  thee,  dear  cot ' 

The  bare  bleak  mountain  fpcckled  thin  Thy  jafmin,  and  thy  window'*pce;Mng  rofe, 
with  Ihcep ;  And  myrtles  fearkfs  of  the  mild  fea-air, 

Orey  clouds,  that  Aiadowing  fpot  the  funny  And  I  fhall  figh  fond  wiAse^— fwret  abode' 
fields;  Ah!  had  none  greater,  and  that  all  had 

Andriver,nowwith  bufhyrocks  o’erbrow’d,  fueh  ! 

Now  winding  bright,  and  fall  with  naked  It  might  be  fo— but  the  time  is  not  yet ; 
banks ;  Speed  it,0  Father!  Let  thy  kingdom  come! 

STATE  PAPERS. 

Decree  of  the  Court  of  Spain  agutfl  “  One  of  the  Principal  motives  that 
Great  Britain.  determined  me  to  make  peace  with  the 

Madrid,  II  05.1796.  French  Republic  as  foon  as  its  CJovern- 

HIS  Majrfiy  hat  traufmiited  to  all  his  ment  had  begun  to  alTume  a  regular  and 
Councils  a  decree  of  the  fo'lowipg  ftible  form,  was  the  manner  in  which 
tenor England 
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E-;gland  behaved  to  me  during  the  whole  “  Since  I  have  made  peace  with  the 
ot  me  war,  and  the  juft  miftruft  which  I  French  Kepublir,  not  onty  have  I  had 
o'jgHt  to  teel  for  the  future  from  the  ex-  ftronger  motives  for  fuppofing  an  inten- 
perienre  of  her  bad  faith,  which  began  tio'i  on  the  partof  England  to  attack  my 
1(1  be  manifefted  at  the  moll  critical  mo-  poflcfTions  in  America,  but  1  have  alfo 
ment  of  the  firft  campaign  ;  in  the  man-  received  dirciff  infuits,  which  perfuade 
net  with  which  Admiral  Hood  treated  me  that  the  Englifh  Minifter  wifties  to 
my  fquadron  at  Toulon,  where  he  was  oblige  me  to  adopt  a  part  dontrary  to  the 
employed  folely  in  ruining  all  that  he  interefts  of  humanity,  torn  by  the  bloody 
cculd  not  carry  away  himfelf;  and  af-  war  which  ravages  Europe,  for  the  ter- 
terwirds  in  the  expedition  which  he  un-  mination  of  which  1  have  not  ceafrd  to 
drrtook  agaiiift  the  ifland  of  Corfica— an  offer  my  ^ood  offices,  and  to  teftify  my 
rxptdition  which  he  undertook  without  conftant  iolicitude. 

the  knowledge,  and  which  he  concealed  **  In  fadf,  England  has  developed  her 
with  the  greatcll  tare  from  Don  Juan  de  intentions,  hat  clearly  evinced  her  pro- 
I/ingara,  while  they  were  together  at  Jetft  of  getting  pofleffi»n  of  my  territories, 
Tou'on.  by  fending  to  the  Antilles  a  conliderable 

“  This  fame  bad  faith,  the  Engliffi  force,  and  particular}'  drftined  againff  St 
Minifter  has  luffered  clearly  to  appear  by  Domingo,  as  the  proclamations  of  her 
his  Qleme  upon  the  fuhjedi  of  ail  his  ne-  General  in  that  ifland  clearly  demon- 
yotiations  ssith  other  powers,  particular-  ftrate.  She  has  alfo  made  known  her  in- 
ir  in  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  jpeh  tentioni,  by  the  eftabliihments  which  her 
November  1794  with  the  United  States  commercial  companies  have  formed  upon 
of  America,  ssiihout  any  regaid  to  my  the  banks  of  the  Miflburi,  in  South  Amc- 
rights,  which  were  well  known  to  him.  rica,  with  the  detign  of  penetrating 
I  remarked  it  again  in  his  repugnance  through  thefe  countries  to  the  S  >uih 
to  the  adoption  ot  my  plans  and  ideas  Sea:  finally,  by  the  conquefts  which  (he 
which  might  acctlerate  the  termination  has  made  of  the  colony  of  Dtmarary, 
of  the  war,  and  in  the  vague  reply  which  belonging  to  theDutch,  and  whofe  advan- 
Lord  Grenville' gave  to  iiiy  Ambaflador  tageous  pofition  puts  her  in  a  condition 
the  Marquis  del  Campo,  when  he  de-  to  get  .pofleflion  of  pofts  ftill  more  iin- 
mandtd  luccours  of  him  to  continue  it.  portanr. 

lie  completely  confirmed  me  in  the  cer-  “  But  there  can  no  longer  remain  any 
taii'ty  of  his  bad  faith  by  the  injuftire  doubt  of  the  holtile  nature  of  thefe  pro- 
V  ith  which  he  appropriated  the  rich  car-  jedis,  when  I  confldcr  the  frequent  intuits 
po  of  the  Spanifh  fhip  le  Sant  Jago,  or  to  my  flag,  the  ad\s  of  violence  coniroit- 
i'Achilir,  at  firft  taken  by  the  French  and  ted  in  the  Mediterranean  by  her  fngatrt, 
aiierwards  retaken  by  the  Englifh  fqtia-  which  have  carried  away  loldiers  com- 
•'ton,  and  w'hich  ought  to  have  been  re-  ing  from  Genoa  to  Barcelona,  on  board 
liorril  to  me  according  to  the  Convention  Spanifh  (hips,  to  complete  my  armlcr  ; 
made  between  mv  Sectetary  ot  S'ate  and  th*  piracies  and  vexations  which  the 
Lord  Sr  HrI.  ns,  .Aiiibafliidor  from  his  Bri-  Coiflcan  and  Anglo-Corflcan  coifairs, 
tannic  Majifty;  attrrwards  by  the  de-  protedled  by  the  Englifh  Government  of 
tcntion  of  all  the  ammunition  which  ar-  that  ifland,  exercife  againft  the  Spanifh 
li'/cd  in  the  Dutch  (hips  for  the  fupp’y  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  even 
of  my  rquidrons,by  affedling  always  dit-  upon  the  coafts  of  Catalonia,  and  the  de¬ 
ferent  difficulties  to  put  oflT  rhe  reftitu  tcntion  of  different  Spanifh  ffup  laden 
twin  of  them.  Finally,  I  could  no  long-  with  Spanifh  property,  and  carried  to 
tr  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  bad  faith  of  England,  under  the  molt  frivolous  pre- 
England,  when  1  learnt  the  frequent  tcnces,  and  efpecially  the  rich  cargo  of 
landing  from  her  (hips  upon  the  coafts  the  Spanifh  (hip  the  Minerva,  on  which 
t  f  Chili  and  Peru,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  an  embargo  w'as  laid  in  the  molt  inlult- 
mntraband  trade,  and  to  reconnohre  the  ing  manner  to  my  flag,  and  the  removal 
fnore  under  the  pretence  fifhing  for  of  which  could  not  be  obtained,  though 
whales,  a  privilege  which  (he  pretended  it  was  demonilrated  before  the  compe- 
10  have  granted  her  by  the  Convention  tent  tribunals,  that  this  rick  cargo  was 
ofNnoika.  Such  were  the  proceedings  Spanifh  property. 

ot  the  Britifh  Minifter  to  cetneirt  the  ties  The  attack  committed  upon  my 

of  frietidfhip  and  reciprocal  confidence  Aml>airador,  Don  Sin.ou  de  las  Calas,  by 
which  he  had  engaged  to  maintain  ac-  a  tribunal  of  I^ndon,  which  decreed  his 
cording  to  our  Convention  of  May  45,  atreft,  founded  upon  the  demand  of  a 
i;93.  very  fmall  lum,  which  was  claimed  by 

the 
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Che  undertaker  of  an  embarkation.  Fin-  of  the  bigeft  importance,  and  of  a  value 
ally,  the  Spanifh  territory  has  been  vio-  almofl  incalculable, 
lated  in  an  intolerable  manner  upon  the  But,  on  the  other  hand,  France  has 
coalts  or  Galicia  and  .liicant,  by  the  made,  on  the  contim-nt  of  Europe,  con 
Bn^Iilh  (hips  the  Canieleon  and  the  Kan-  quelU,  to  which  his  Majefly  can  be  the 
guroo.  Moreover, Captain  George  Vaug-  lefs  indifTcrent,  as  the  moll  important 
liau,  Commodore  of  the  Alarm,  behav-  terefls  of  his  people,  and  the  mod  fa- 
ed  in  a  manner  equally  iiiloicnt  and  lean-  cred  engagements  of  his  crown,  are  tf- 
dalous  in  the  ifland  ot  Tiinity,  where  he  fentially  implicated  therein, 
landed  with  drums  beating  and  flags  fly-  The  magnanimity  of  the  King,  his  in 
ing  to  attack  the  French,  and  to  avenge  violable  good  faith,  and  his  defire  to  re 
she  injuriei  which  he  pretended  to  have  ftore  repofe  to  fo  many  nations,  lead  him. 
received,  difturbing,  by  the  violation  of  in  this  fitnation  of  affairs,  to  confider  the 
the  rights  of  my  Ibvereignty,  the  tran-  means  of  procuring  terms  of  peace  juft 
quillity  of  the  inhabitants  ot  the  ifland.  and  equitable  for  all  the  belligereHt  po 
“  By  all  thefc  infults,  equally  deep  ers,  and  calculated  to  enfure,  in  future, 
an.l  unparalleled,  that  nation  has  prov-  the  general  tranquillity, 
ed  to  the  umverfe,  that  (he  recognizes  It  is  on  this  footing  then  that  he  pro- 
no  other  laws  than  the  ag  >r«ndilrment  pofes  to  negociate,  by  offering  to  com 
ot  her  commerce  ;  and  by  their  defpo-  penfate  France,  by  proportionable  refti- 
ttfm,  which  has  exhaufled  my  patience  tutions  for  thofe  arrangements  to  which 
and  moderation,  (he  has  forced  me,  as  (he  will  be  called  upon  to  confent,  in 
well  to  lupport  the  honour  of  my  Crown,  der  to  fatisfy  the  jiifl  demands  of  the 
as  to  protedl  my  people  againft  their  at-  King’s  allies,  and  to  prelerve  the  polit 
tacks,  lo  declare  war  a^ainH  the  King  of  cal  balance  of  Europe. 

England,  hit  kingdom  ar  i  vajfds,  and  Having  made  this  firfl  overture,  hii 
to  give  orders  and  tak.  the  nectflary  Majefly  will,  in  the  frquel,  explain  him- 
mealurcs  for  the  defence  oi  my  domains,  felf  in  a  more  extenfive  manner,  on  the 


and  my  fubjedls,  and  to  i  lilfe  the  ene- 
my.” 

Signed  by  the  King  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Couned  of  WTar, 
Done  at  the  Palace  of  St  Laurenzo, 

S  Oa.  1 796. 

MEMORIAL, 


application  of  this  principle  to  the  differ 
ent  objedls  which  may  be  difeufled  be 
tween  the  refpedlive  parties. 

It  is  this  application  which  will  confti 
tute  the  fubjcA  of  thofe  difeoflions  into 
which  his  Majrlly  has  authorized  his 
Minifter  to  enter,  as  foon  as  the  princi 
pie  to  be  adopted  as  the  general  bafts  of 


D.-livered  to  the  Minijler  of  the  Trench  the  negociation  is  known. 

Rrpid'iic  for  Foreign  AJfairt,  bj  Lord  But  his  Majefly  cannot  difpenfe  with 
Mai  MESBUKY.  declaring,  that  it  this  generous  and  equit 

His  Britannic  Majefly  defiting,  as  he  able  offer  (hall  not  1  e  acrcpieJ,or  il,un 
has  already  declared,  to  contribute,  as  fortunately,  the  difeuflions  which  may 
far  as  depends  op  liimfVlf,  to  the  rc-efta-  enfue,  may  fail  in  the  defired  effcfl,  nei 
hlilhment  of  public  tranquillity,  and  to  ther  this  gei  eral  propufi.ioii,  nor  tl.ole 
enfe  c,  by  the  means  of  jull,  honourable,  more  detviled  which  may  refult  from  i 
and  (olid  conditions  ot  peace,  the  future  lhall  bt  regarded,  in  any  cafe,  as  points 


rtpole  ot  E.iropp  ,  his  Majefly  is  ot  opi- 
nioii,  ihat  the  belt  means  of  attaining, 
with  all  poffitle  expedition,  that  falutary 
end,  will  be  to  agree,  at  the  beginning 


agreed  upon  or  accorde  '.  by  his  Majefly 
(Signed)  Malmesbury 
Minijler  Plenipotentiary  from  hii 
Britannic  Majejly. 


of  the  negociation,  on  the  general  prin-  Paris,  09.  I'jfjb. 


ciple  which  thail  Icrve  as  a  baft,  for  the  ^  Direaory. 

cennitiv-  ar-angeptenis.  ■' 

The  firfl  ohj  of  the  negcciaticn  t  for  -Bf  the  Minijler  for  Foreign  AJuirs, 

peace,  , e.ietillv  relate  to  the  rtflitution  05.  ay. 

and  ctlHonf -arliich  the  rrfpedlive  parties  The  Executive  Directory  having  fur 
have  mutually  to  demand,  in  cunlcqueiicc  nilhrd  me  with  full  powers  totieat  tor 
ct  the  even's  ot  the  war.  perce  with  Great  Britain,  i  had  yeller- 

Grrai  Britain,  afier  the  tininterrupted  day  (yd  Brumaite)  my  firfl  conference 
fucerfsof  h'r  naval  war,  finds  herfelf  in  a  with  Lord  Malmeibury,  Plenipotentiary 
fifuation  to  have  no '•eftitu'ion  to  demand  Commiflioner  of  his  Britannic  Majefly. 
of  France,  from  which,  on  the  contrary,  lie  prcreiite.i  to  me  the  original  of  hiS 
ihc  has  taken  cUab.ifhments  and ccloiii.s  powers,  felled  with  the  fcal  of  Gi^at 
,  Britain, 
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Brlfaint  and  certified  the  copy  which  he  powers,  which  hitherto  have  diTplayed 
hadhelure  prelentcd  to  me  unfigned,  and  no  dcfirc  ot  accoiiimodatii'n,  and  have 
which  I  had  laid  before  the  Direftory.  I  not  given  to  Lord  Malttirfburv  hinileif, 
reciprocally  exhibited  to  him  my  powers,  according  to  hit  own  declaration,  any 
and  gave  him  a  certified  copy-— It  was  power  to  (lipulate  for  them, 
agreed,  that  the  originals  fhould  be  ex-  Tnus,  without  prejudging  the  inten- 
changed  upon  the  definitive  fettlement  tions  ot  Lord  Malmtibury ;  without 
ot  the  articles,  and  before  their  fignature.  drawing  any  conclufion  from  the  circiini- 
We  entered  into  difeuifion  : — Lord  ftance  of  his  declaration  not  appearing  to 
Mibnefbury  prefented  to  me  the  me-  accord  with  his  credentials ;  without  iup- 
ntorial  which  I  laid  before  the  Direc-  poling  that  he  had  received  any  feerrt 
tory.  I  obferved  to  him,  that,  fpeaking  iniiiuftions  which  would  drttroy  the  ef- 


in  the  name  of  the  allies  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  flipulating  for  th-lc  interefis, 
he  was,  doubtlefs,  furnilhed  with  their 


fedt  ot  his  oftenfible  ^-owers  ;  without 
pretending,  in  fhort,  to  aflert,  that  the 
Britiih  Government  have  had  a  double 


powers  and  inftrudlions.  He  anfwered  objedl  in  view— to  prevent,  by  general 
me,  that  he  was  not,  but  that  when  the  propofitions,  the  partial  p'opofi'ions  oF 
Dircdlory  (hould  have  explained  itieif  other  powers,  and  to  obtain  from  tl>e 
upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  his  me-  people  of  England  the  means  of  contirru- 
morial,  he  would  expedite  couriers,  to  ing  the  war,  by  throwing  upon  the  Re- 
give  tn  the  different  Courts  an  account  public  the  odium  of  a  delay  occafioned 
of  the  iiegociatinns,  and  to  receive  tbeir  by  tljemfclves  ;  the  Executive  Diredlory 
Oidcrs.  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the  ptopofition 

I  demanded  of  him  if  he  could,  at  of  Lord  Malincfbury  is  nothing  more 
leaft,  fpecify  the  principle  of  conceflion  than  a  renewal,  under  more  amicable 
in  what  concerned  the  Republic  and  forms,  of  the  propofitions  made  laff  year 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  ?  He  by  M.  Wickham,  and  that  it  prefentt 
replied,  that  after  the  Dirt<5lory  (hould  but  a  diftaot  hope  of  peace, 
have  explained  itfelf,  he  would  fend  a  The  Executive  Direftory  farther  ob- 
courier  and  demand  inllru<ffi.ins  on  this  ferve,  with  regard  to  the  principle  of 
point.  I  then  thought  it  my  duty  to  fay  ceffion  advanced  by  Lord  Malmelbury, 
to  Lord  Malmcfbury,  that  I  W’ould  lay  that  fuch  principle,  prefented  in  a  vague 
his  memorial  before  the  Direrflory  ;  that  and  ifolated  manner,  cannot  ferve  as  the 
I  would  take  its  orders,  and  impart  to  bafis  of  negociation ;  that  the  firft  points 
him  its  anfwer.  of  coufideration  are,  the  common  necef- 

(Signed)  Cba.  Delacroix.  fity  of  a  juft  and  foiid  peace,  the  politi¬ 

cal  equibbrium  which  abfolute  ccfTioni 
Anfwer  of  the  DireBory,  might  deflroy,  and  then  the  means  which 

The  Executive  Diredlory  orders  the  the  belligerent  powers  may  poffefs — the 
Minifler  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  make  the  one  to  retain  conquofts  made  at  a  time 
following  anfwer  to  Lord  Malmelbury  :  when  it  was  fuppurted  by  a  great  num- 
The  Executive  Diredlory  fee  with  ber  of  allies,  now  detached  from  the  coa- 
pain,  that  at  the  moment  when  they  bad  lition  ;  and  the  other,  to  recover  them  at 
reafon  to  hope  for  the  very  fpeedy  return  a  time  when  thofe  who  were  at  firll  its 
of  peace  between  the  French  Republic  enemies,  have,  almoft  ad,  either  become 
and  his  Britannic  Majcfty,  the  propofi-  its  allies,  or  neuter, 
t’on  of  Lord  Malmelbury  offers  nothing  Neverthelefs,  the  Executive  Direilory, 
hut  dilitory,  or  very  diftant  means  of  animated  with  an  ard-  nt  dtfirc  of  put- 
bringing  the  negociation  to  a  conclu-  ling  a  ftop  to  the  fcourgc  of  war.  and  to 
fion.  prove  that  they  will  not  rqefl  any 

The  Diredlory  obferre,  that  if  I.ord  means  of  reconciliation,  declare,  that  at 
Malmelbury  would  have  treated  feparate-  fooo  at  Lord  Malmelbury  lhall  exhibit  to 
ly,  as  he  was  formally  authorized  by  the  the  Minifler  lor  Foreign  Affairs  liifficieiit 
tenor  of  bis  credentials,  the  negociatioQt  powers  figm  the  allies  of  Great  Britain, 
might  have  been  confiderably  abridged  ;  for  Uipulaiing  for  their  refpedlivc  inte- 
that  the  neceflity  of  balancing  with  the  relit,  accompanied  by  a  prnmife  on  thrir 
interelli  of  the  two  powers,  thofe  of  the  part  to  fubferibe  to  whatever  (hall  he 
allies  of  Great  Britain,  multiplies  the  concluded  in  their  names,  the  Ex^utive 
Combinations,  incieafes  the  difficulties,  Diredlory  will  give  a  fpeedy  anfWer  to 
tends  to  the  fomaation  of  a  congrefs,  the  the  fpccific  prupofsdous  which  (hall  be 
forms  of  which  it  is  known  are  always  fiihmitted  to  them,  and  that  the  difficut- 
tardv,  and  requires  the  acceffion  of  tics  Hull  be  reiHured,  as  far  as  may  be 
FA.  .Wag.  Nov.  1796.  j  D  cen- 
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confiftent  wi»h  the  fafety  and  dignity  of 
the  French  Republic. 

Notf,/eHt  to  the  Minifter  for  Porfign  Af¬ 
fairs  by  Lord  MalmeJburj,  Envoy  from 
the  Britannic  Cabinet, 

“  The  undcrQgned  did  not  fail  to 
tranfmit  to  hi»  Court  the  anfwcr  the 
Executive  Dircdlnry  to  the  propontioni 
which  he  was  charged  to  make)  as  an 
opening  to  a  Paciiic  Ncgociaiion. 

“  With  regard  to  the  oflTenfive  and 
injurious  inflnuations  contained  in  that 
paper,  and  which  are  only  calculated  to 
create  new  obfiacles  to  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  which  the  French  Government  pro- 
felTcs  to  defire,  the  Kitig  has  deemed  it 
far  beneath  his  dignity  to  permit  an  anf- 
wer  to  be  made  to  them  on  his  part  in 
any  manner  whatfoever. 

“  The  progrefs  and  the  refult  of*  the 
Negociations  will  fufiiciently  prove  the 
principles  by  which  it  will  have  been 
diredled  on  either  part ;  and  it  is  neither 
by  revolting  reproaches  wholly  unfoun¬ 
ded,  nor  by  reciprocal  infults,  that  a 
fincere  wilh  to  accomplifh  the  great  talk 
of  Pacification  can  be  evinced. 

“  Tne  underligned  then  pafles  to  the 
full  olijeiS  of  difculTion  brought  forward 
io  the  anfwer  of  the  Executive  Direc¬ 
tory  ; — that  of  a  fsparate  Negociation,  to 
which  it  admitted,  without  the  fmallell 
foundation,  the  fuppofition  that  the  un- 
derfigned  was  authorized  to  accede. 

<<  His  full  powers,  made  out  in  the 
ufual  form,  gave  him  all  nreeflary  au¬ 
thority  to  negofiate  and  to  conclude  the 
Peace;  but  thefe  powers  prefciihc  to 
him  neither  the  form,  the  nature,  nor 
the  conditions  of  the  future  treaty. 

“  Upon  thefe  objedls,  he  will  obey, 
according  to  the  long  eftablilhed  and  re¬ 
ceived  cuftom  of  Europe,  the  inftruiflinns 
which  he  lhall  receive  from  his  Court  ; 
and  accordingly,  he  did  not  fail  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  Miniltrr  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
at  their  firft  conference,  that  the  King 
his  mailer  had  exprefsiy  enjoined  him  to 
llllen  to  no  propofition  tending  to  f, pa- 
rate  the  intereits  ot  hit  Majcfry  from 
thofe  of  hit  Allies. 

“  There  can  be  no  queflion  then  but 
of  a  negociation  which  (hall  combine  the 
int'TclIs  and  pretenfiors  of  all  the  Pow¬ 
ers  who  make  a  common  caufe  with  the 
King  in  the  prefent  war. 

“In  the  courfe  of  fuch  a  negociation, 
the  intervention,  or,  at  leaft,  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  thele  Powers  will  doubticfs  be¬ 


come  abfolutely  neceflsry  ;  and  hit  Ma 
jelly  hopes  to  find  at  all  times  the  fame 
difpofiiioni  to  treat,  upon  a  juft  and  equi¬ 
table  bafis,  of  which  bis  Majclly,  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  King,  gave  to  the  French 
Government  fo  ilriking  a  proof  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  opening  of  the  prt- 
Tent  Campaign. 

“  But  it  appears,  that  the  waiting  for 
a  formal  and  definitive  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies  of  the  King,  before 
Great  Britain  and  France  begin  to  difcufi, 
even  provifionally,  the  prin^ples  of  the 
negoriaiion,  would  be  to  create  a  very 
ufelefs  delay. 

“  A  condudi  wholly  dllferent  has  been 
obfrrved  by  thefe  two  Powers  on  almoft 
all  fimilar  occafions ;  and  his  Majclly 
thinks,  that  the  bell  proof  which  he  can 
give,  at  the  prefent  moment,  to  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  of  their  mutual  defire  to  caufe,  as 
foon  as  polTible,  the  calamities  ot  war  td 
ceafe,  would  be  to  fettle,  without  delay, 
the  bafis  of  a  combined  negociation,  hy 
immediately  inviting  their  Allits  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  it,  in  the  moll  proper  manner 
for  accelerating  the  General  Pacification. 

“  It  is  with  this  view  that  the  under- 
figned  was  charged  to  propofe  at  firll, 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
negociation,  a  principle,  which  the  gene- 
rolity  and  goi>d  faith  of  his  M.ijefty 
could  alone  didlate  to  him— that  of  re- 
compenfing  France  by  proportionable  re- 
fiitutions,  for  the  arrangements  to  which 
Ihe  ought  to  confent,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
the  juft  pretenfinns  of  the  King’s  Allies, 
and  to  preferve  the  Political  Balance  of 
Europe. 

“  TheF.xecuiive  Dirrdlory  hai  notex- 
plained  itfclf  in  a  precife  manner,  either 
upon  the  acceptance  of  this  pnneip'r, 
or  upon  the  changes  or  modifications 
w  hich  it  may  defire  to  be  made  in  it ; 
nor  hat  it,  in  Ihort,  propofed  any  other 
principle  whatever  to  anfwer  the  fame 
end. 

“  The  underfigned,  then,  has  orders 
to  recur  to  this  fubjrdl.  and  to  demand, 
on  that  head,  a  frank  and  prccife  expli' 
nation,  in  order  to  abridge  the  delayi 
which  mull  necrlTauly  reliilt  from  the 
difficulty  in  point  rf  form  which  has 
bten  llarted  by  the  Execuiive  Dircdlory. 

“  He  is  authorized  to  add  to  this  de¬ 
mand  the  exprefs  declaration,  that  his 
Majelly,  in  communicating  to  his  augult 
Alius  all  the  fucceflive  meafures  which 
he  has  taken,  relative  to  the  objcdl  of 
the  prefent  Negociation,  and  in  lulfill- 
ing,  towards  thele  Sovereigns,  in  the  moll 
efficacious  manner,  all  the  duties  of  a 
good 
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From  the  London  Gazette,  03.  39. 
Admiraltj-OJicti  03.  *9. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Vice~  Admiral  Kings- 
mill.  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Ma- 
ydfs  Jhips  and  veffels  at  Cork,  to  Evan 


burden ;  failed  from  Morlaix  on  the  13th 
infiaut :  had  not  taken  any  thing. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

A.  BEAUCLERK. 
Robert  Kingsmill,  E/q  ; 

Fiee~Admiral  of  the  Red.  if  c. 

Downing  Street.  39  03. 1 796. 
Difpatches,  of  which  the  iollowing 


jire  copies,  have  been  received  from  Ro- 
jeflj  sjbip  Polyphemus ,  m  Cork  harbour,  ^ert  Craufurd,  Efq ;  by  the  Right  Hon 
the  lath  of  03ober.  ioq6.  t _ 1  n..— ct. 


the  iiftb  of  03»ber.  1796. 

SIR, 

I  Herewith  tranfmit  to  you,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  mv -Lords  Comminioiters 


Lord  Grenville,  his  MMcltv’s  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  : 

Head  ^Mrters  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Aujhia,  Betzenjlein.  16  Sept.  1795. 


1  formation  of  my  Lords  CommilTiouers  of  Aujhia,  Betzenjlein,  16  Sept.  *796. 
of  the  Admiralty,  a  letter  rweived  from  Lord. 

l.nrd  Heauclrrk,  Captain  of  his  Majrity  s  r  .  c 

Ihip  Dryad,  who  has  juft  returned  from  The  great  diftance  of  the  Prince  of 
his  cruize,  and  has  brought  in  Le  Vau-  Conde  s  corps  from  the  Archduke  s  head 


corps  from  the  Archduke’s  head 


lour  French  brig  privateer.  She  had  quarters,  and  other  circumtt»ccs,  have 
twice  before  been  chaerd  off  this  coaft  prevented  my  being  able,  till  now,  to 
by  the  Hazir;!  and  the  Viper.  have  the  honour  of  my  tranlmitting  to 

I  have  the  honour  to  he.  &c.  your  Lordlhip  the  details  of  an  affair, 

R.  KINGSMILL  '■ehich,  (though  it  was  not  of  lufncienc 
n  j  o  importance  to  have  any  material  influ- 

SIR,  Dryad,  at  Sea,  17  03. 1796.  general  operations  of  the  ar- 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  on  my,  and  is  now  of  too  old  a  date  to  be 
the  16th  inft.  at  three  P.  M.  Scilly  bear-  inierefting  as  an  article  of  intelligence) 
ing  £.  by  S.  twenty  leagues,  we  chaced  refledls  fo  much  honour  on  the  Prince  of 
a  fail  to  the  north- well,  and  at  nine  P.  M.  Conde  and  his  corps,  that  it  would  be  an 
came  along-ftde  of  her  ;  proves  to  be  adl  of  injuftice  to  thofe  brave  and  unfor- 
Le  Vautour  French  privateer ;  carry  ing  tunate  perfons,  were  your  Lordlhip  to  be 
feven  four  pounders  and  two  twelve  left  uninformed  of  the  particulars  of  their 
poundcarrouades,  with  78  men,  130  tons  very  gallant  condudl.  LUut.  Colonel 

3  D  a  •  Craufurd 


good  and  faithful  Ally,  will  omit  nothing 
on  his  part,  as  well  to  dilpofe  them  to 
join  in  this  Negociation,  by  the  means 
the  moft  proper  to  facilitate  its  progrels 
and  infure  its  fuccefs,  as  to  induce  them 
always  to  perftft  in  fentiments  conform¬ 
able  to  the  wilhes  which  he  hasexprclTcd 
for  ihr  return  of  a  General  Peace,  upon 
juft,  honourable,  and  permanent  condi¬ 
tions.  (Signed)  MalmeJburj.’' 

ANSWER 

Of  the  Mini/ler  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
above  Note  of  Lord  MalmeJburj. 

“  The  underfigned  is  chaiged,  by  the 
Executive  Diredtory,  to  invite  you  to 


point  our,  with  all  poffible  expedition, 
and  exprefsiy,  the  ohje'dfs  of  reciprocal 
comprnfations  which  you  propolV. 

**  He  is,  moreover,  charged  to  demand 
of  you,  what  are  the  difpoficions  to  treat, 
on  a  juft  and  equitable  balls,  of  which 
hi.  Majcfty,  the  Emperor  and  King,  has 
given  to  the  French  GoVcrnmciit  fo 
ftriking  a  proof,  at  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Campaign.  The  Executive 
Diredloi  y  is  ignorant  of  it.— It  was  the 
Emperor  and  King  who  bioke  the  a\r- 
miltice.  (Signed  Ch.  Delacroix. 

'  “  Paris  f  Nov.  ti.J  %th year  of  the 
Republie,  One  and  Indivijible.’' 
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Craufurd  has  th^refure  dtfired  me,  tho’ 
tlius  lat',  to  pive  jour  Lordftiip  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  ;ynion,  and  I  have  taken 
it  from  the  moft  authentic  fources. 

Ttie  number  of  troops  left  lor  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country  between  the  D.tinihe 
and  the  Tyrol  in  the  bcgiuniri)!  of  Ulf 
mouth  was  to  fmal’,  that  the  Prince  of 
Conde’s  corps  was  dividednn  antxtreine 
ly  cxteiifive  line,  and  confiderably  above 
me  half  ot  it  was  detached  from  under 
the  immediate  conmiand  of  his  Serene 
lii^hnrls. 

On  the  nth  of  Ancuft  the  Prince  was 
pofted  in  front  of  Mindelheim,  having 
twoadvanced  corps  on  theOuntz;  that  of 
the  riithf  n^ar  Etckhtim,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  D’  Enghien  ;  that  of  the  Icit 
at  Southeim,  tinder  ;h.*  orders  of  Gen. 
Vi  imenil.  lie  had  alfo  fent  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  to  Ijoppenhaufen,  to  cov¬ 
er  his  right,  or  rather  to  obferve  the  ene¬ 
my’s  movement  in  that  quarter,  and  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  left  to  Giintzburg,  on  the 
road  between  Mindelheim  and  Kempton; 
the  detachment  at  Guntzhurg  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  corps  at  Kernpion. 

On  the  nth  the  enemy  attacked  the 
Duke  D’  Eiighien’s  corps,  and  were  re- 
pulfed  ;  but  the  fuJ>erioriiy  of  their  num¬ 
bers  enabled  them  to  fuccced  in  turning 
Grn.  Vitamenii’i  left,  and  they  thereby 
obliged  b  rh  thrfe  corps  to  retire  to  tl.e 
Prince  of  Condo’s  polirion.  Tire  enemy 
now  advanced  in  great  l.irrc  dole  to  hia 
Serene  Highnefs’s  front, illabhlhed  them- 
felves  in  the  wood  and  village  of  Kain- 
larh,  and  appeared  to  intend  a  decifivc 
attack,  which  the  Prioce  preparnl  to  re¬ 
fill.  He  placed  the  cen  er  ot  his  infan¬ 
try  on  till  litijhtb  behind  tl'.e  vi'Iages  of 
Upper  and  I.ow-r  Aitrhaih,  both  of 
which  he  occupier!:  his  cavalry  was  ju- 
dirirully  concea.o  1  from  the  enemy’s 
view,  and  llieiterfd  from  the  cannonade, 
but  really  to  arivance  whenever  an  op- 
portrinitv  occurred  for  it  to  aiTl.  'l  ire 
Duke  D’  Englnen’s  corps  was  pulled  r<n 
t!  e  I  C'ghts  in  Iri'iit  ol  ihe  right  of  the 
pi>riiiui>,  and  Gcii.  V.oineiiil  in  the  faine 
maniitr  on  the  left,  occupying  the  road 
fha-  leids  from  Southeim  to  Mindelhrim: 
The  refiTve  was  p.'llid  on  the  hei/h's  in 
front  of  Mimlclhr  im,  and  a  iletachinent 
of  between  five  and  fix  hundred  men  in 
the  va'le  .  of  Mindelheim,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  coining 
quite  rouniJ  ^e  left  into  ’he  rear  of  the 
politi  >11,  which  o'h'rwife  was  much  lo 
bf  rpprefended  from  theg-eit  fuperiority 
of  their  numbers,  and  from  the  country 
beiii^  ■  xfrcii.e  y  woody. 


As  the  Republicans  did  not  venture  ta 
advance  to  the  attack  acrofs  the  phin 
which  feparates  the  wood  of  Kamlach 
from  the  villages  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Aurbach,  the  remainder  of  the  day  of 
the  nth  palTed  in  a  diltant  and  unim¬ 
portant  murquetry.  in  the  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Prince  received  repeated  and 
pofitive  inforrnation,  from  his  reciiiinoit- 
ring  parties  and  patrides,  that  ftrong  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  enemy  were  advancing  on 
his  right  and  left.  He  therefore  judged 
that  his  only  chance  of  maintaining  his 
pofition  was  by  beating  the  emps  in  his 
front,  before  thole  which  were  moving 
towards  his  flanks  could  approach  near 
enough  to  annoy  him  ;  and  theugh  hit 
Serene  Highnd's  knew  he  Ihould  have 
to  do  with  infinitely  fuperior  numbers, 
he  boldly  determined  on  the  attack,  the 
dirpolitiont  for  which  were  nearly  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  right,  under  the  Duke  D’Enghien, 
was  ordered  to  carry  the  village  of  Low¬ 
er  Kamlach,  and  to  pmeiratr  through 
the  wood,  if  pofllhle,  towards  Erckheim. 
The  center,  in  twio  columns,  was  to  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy  in  or  near  the  village  of 
Upper  Kamlach  ;  and  the  left,  under 
General  Viomenil,  to  advance  ou  the 
great  road  to  Southeim. 

The  inferiority  of  his  force,  and  the 
apprehenfion  of  the  enemy’s  receiving 
ttill  further  reinforcements,  determined 
the  Prinre  to  march  agaiidl  them  in  tiie 
night  of  thif  lath,  to  the  bat'ali'ins  nf 
Infanterie  Noble,  (er  mpof.  d  entirely  of 
Gentlemen,  formerly  oflicers  in  the 
French  li^ice,  and  great  numbers  of 
whom  arc  Chfvaliers  de  St.  ^oiiis)  be- 
pan  their  attar k  on  Upper  Kniil  th. 
Having  received  the  fire  of  a  battalion 
that  occupied  the  gardens,  they  imme¬ 
diately  purfued  it  into  the  village,  and 
driving  bcfo.'e  them  the  troops  that  ai- 
fempted  lo  defend  Ka.-nlach,  they  foon 
arrived  at  the  bridge,  on  the  other  fide 
ot  it.  Bvhiiid  this  biidgv  ft  vcral  batta¬ 
lions  of  the  enemy  were  regularly  form¬ 
ed,  and  the  fire  became  now  lo  fevere  as 
to  render  the  fuccel's  of  a  lurther  a'tack 
very  uncertain  ;  hut  the  Infanterie  Nohle 
advanced  againlt  the  enemy  with  fo 
much  iropetunfity,  that  the  latter  gave 
way,  and  retired  into  the  wood  of  Kam¬ 
lach,  Here  thelc  brave  Gentlemen  again 
attacked  the  R-puhlicant,  and,  notwirh- 
itanding  the  great  fuperiority  of  num¬ 
bers,  and  eonicquent  long  and  bloody 
refinance,  drove  them  quite  out  of  the 
woods,  and  on  to  the  heights  behind  it. 
Ill  the  mean  time  the  Pnacc  of  Conde 
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informed,  that  the  Duke  D’Enghien,  neral  Baillet)  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
after  carrying  the  village  of  Lower  Kam-  Biberach,  and  purfued  them  to  Grotb, 
lach,  had  found  the  woods  beyond  it  fo  where,  after  a  fevere  cannonade,  it  rook 
ftrongly  occupied  as  to  prevent  his  ad-  its  pofiiinn.  M.ijor-General  Klinlingy 
vancing  ;  that  Gen.  Viomcnil  was  fimi-  with  three  battalions  and  four  fquadrons, 
larly  htuated  ;  and  that  the  enemy  was  (forming  an  intermediate  corps,  betweea 
attemptiii)'  to  come  round  the  flanks  of  Generals  Mercantin  and  Frolich)  advan- 
the  Infanterie  Noble,  and  cut  them  off  eed  to  Wolfsrg,  and  Gen.  Frolich  to- 
from  the  Bridge  of  Kamlach.  His  Serene  wards  Wangrn. 

Ilighnefs  therefore  found  himfelf  under  Whilft  thel'e  operations  were  going  oil 
the  neerflity  of  ordering  the  different  upon  the  right  «)f  the  Danube,  Major- 
corps  to  retreat  to  the  pofltion.  The  ene-  General  Nauendorf  was  marching  on  the 
my  followed  to  the  edge  of  the  Wood  of  other  fide  of  the  river  from  Ulm  towards 
Kamlach,  but  did  not  come  into  the  Ileckingen,  in  order  to  come  into  imme- 
plaln  — Arrived  in  the  pofltion,  the  diate  co-operation  with  Lieutenant-Ge- 
Prioce  found  it  totally  impoflible  to  re-  neral  Petrafeh,  who,  preceded  by  a 
main  there,  without  riik  of  being  entire-  corps  of  feveral  battalions  and  fqiiadroiis, 
ly  cut  off,  not  only  on  account  of  the  nu-  under  Mijor- General  Meerfcld,  was 
merous  reiofurcements  which  he  faw  ad-  marching  towards  Rothwell  and  VilHa- 
vancing  to  join  the  enemy  in  his  front,  gen. 

but  ftill  more  on  account  of  the  flrong  By  thefe  movements  the  Auflrians  be- 
coiuinns  that  were  marching  round  both  came  maflers  of  the  highefl  parts  of  the 
his  flanks.  He  therefore,  on  the  morn-  mountains  of  the  Black  Forefl,  where 
ing  of  the  i.tth,  began  his  retreat  to  the  Danube  takes  its  fource,  as  well  as 
Kildefingen,  which  was  almoft  undifturb-  thofe  rivulets  which,  running  weft  wards 
(d,  his  rear-guard,  commanded  by  the  to  the  Rhine,  form  the  only  pafTeswhene- 
Duke  D’Enghien,  being  followed  only  by  an  army  can  defeend  from  thefe  moun- 
by  the  enemy’s  Light  Infantry.  tains  to  the  Brifgaw.  General  Moreaa 

The  Prince's  lofs  in  this  affair  was  had  now,  therefore,  no  other  alternative 
about  feven  hundred  men,  and  a  great  than  either  to  attempt  the  dangerous  o- 
number  of  officers  killed  and  three  woun-  perations  of  attacking  General  Petrafeh 
ded.  The  two  battalions  of  Infanterie  and  Nauendorff,  In  order  to  gain  the 
Noble  loft  between  four  and  five  hun-  Val-  d’Enfers,  which  defeends  into  the 
dred  gentlemen.— The  enemy’s  lol’s  mu  ft  Brifgaw  by  Freyburg,  or  to  take  his  re- 
a'.fo  have  been  very  confiderable,  and  treat  by  the  foieft  towns,  and  the  tetri- 
one  lieutenarit  colonel,  and  one  com-  tory  of  Swiffsrland ;  and  finding  himfelf 
mandant  of  a  battalion,  with  about  fixty  at  the  lame  time  clofely  purfued  by  Ge- 
men,  were  made  prifoners.  ,  neral  La  Tour,  he  determined,  by  a  vi- 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  gorous  attack,  to  endeavour  to  give  the 
(Signed)  ROBERT  CRAOFORD.  latter  a  check,  by  which  he  might  gain 

u  ,  .  j  Li  L  r-L  I  time  fufficient  to  effetft  his  retreat  with- 

HraJ-nuarters  of  the  Archduke  Lbarles  .  i  r  a  i-  i  u 

./ 0.W  0  .,,6.  z 

My  Lord,  Generals  La  Tour  and  Mercantio’s  co- 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lord-  liimns  were  in  march  toward  Schuffen- 
fhip,  that  Gen.  Moreau,  (after  being  foil-  rcid,  they  were  attacked  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ed  in  his  attempt  to  retreat  from  lUm  to  hood  of  Steinhaufen,  &c.  by  above  three 
Stutcard)  having  re-croffed  the  Danube  diviftuns  oPMureau’s  atmy.  An  obflinate 
at  Erbach  on  the  a6th  of  September,  engagement  look  place  ;  but,  as  General 
marched  upon  Biberach  and  Schuffenried.  La  Tour  moved  forward  with  his  whole 
On  the  27th  Gen.  La  Tour  advanced  corps  to  fupport  his  advanced  guards, 
*0  the  Her,  and  Li:ut.-Gen.  Frolich  to  the  enemy  was  repulfrd  with  very  great 
Leutherch,  the  latter  pufhing  forward  his  lofs,  and  the  Auftrians  maintained  their 
advanced  guard  to  Wirtzach,  where  it  pofltion. 

took  Ibme  baggage  and  prilbfSsrs.  The  advanced  guard  of  General  Mcr- 

On  the  a8;h  Gtn.  La  Tour  advanced  camin’s  column,  confifting  of  a  detach- 
from  rhe  lier  to  the  Rotiam  in  two  co-  ment  of  the  Prince  of  Conde’s  corps,  and 
lumns  ;  that  of  the  right  commanded  by  commanded  by  the  Duke  D’  Enghien, 
himfelf  in  perfon,  that  of  the  left  by  fufTcred  principally  in  this  aiftion.  His 
Lieut.  Gen.  Mercantin.  Serene  Highnefs’s  conduifl  was  very  bril- 

On  the  39th  the  advanced  guard  of  liant,  and  that  of  his  whole  corps  ex- 
Gen.  La  Tour’s  corps  (under  Major  Ce*  tremtiy  gallant- 
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The  lofs  oF  the  Auilrians  amounted  to 
fx  bundled  men,  four  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  of  whom  were  ut  the  Duke  D’  £og- 
kirn't  corps. 

From  the  reports  of  the  fpies,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  General  Moreau  has  begun  to 
Irt  part  of  his  arm)  dcQie  without  anus 
through  Switzerland. 

H'S  Royal  liighnefs  the  Archduke 
marched  on  the  3d  infl.  from  Schwrt- 
zingen  to  Grahen,  Ion  the  4th  to  Carl- 
ferube,  and  ycftrrday  to  this  place. 

Major-General  the  Prince  of  Lichten- 
Aein  paflVd  the  Rhine  on  the  ad  inllant 
at  Manheim,  and  took  polTcffioii  of  the 
polls  of  Gcmerfheiin,  on  the  lortification 
ef  which  the  enemy  have  brilovred  fo 
much  time  and  labour.  He  isdcltroying 
the  works  of  this  llrong  poll,  and  lias 
fent  detachinc-nts  as  far  as  Weitreoburgh, 
whi'.h  the  enemy  abandoned. 

Lieuienant-G«  neral  Kray  drove  the  en¬ 
emy  out  of  Niuwied  on  the  a9th  ;  Gnce 
which  nothing  material  happened  bc- 
twcc.o  the  Meyn  and  the  Sieg. 

I  have  the  hotiour  to  he,  &c. 
(Signed)  ROBERT  CRAUfURD. 

from  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary', 
November  4.  1 796. 

CArruzE  or  a  whole  Dutch  Si^uadron. 

Parliament-Street,  November  3,1796. 

Adilpatch,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
eopy,  was  th  s  day  received  by  the  Right 
lion.  Henry  Onndas,  one  of  his  Majef- 
ty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  from 
M.jur- General  Craig,  commanding  his 
Jt?jrfly’s  Totips  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  dated  camp  on  the  (hore  of  Sal- 
dai'.ha  liay,  AuguB  19,  1796. 

SIR, 

1  have  great  fatisfaifllon  in  reporting 
to  you  the  event  of  an  attempt  which 
has  been  made  by  the  enemy,  and  which 
has  terminated  to  the  honour  of  his  Ma- 
jefly'j  annr,  in  the  entire  capture  of  the 
Squadron  of  Dutch  Ships  of  War,  deflin- 
cd  tor  the  purpolc  of  reuking  this  fettlc- 
inrnt. 

Having  made  every  arrangement  with¬ 
in  my  means,  by  the  eltablifhment  of  a 
faiali  pod,  and  the  laying  the  road  by  a 
fufiicient  number  of  the  few  men  which 
1  had  been  able  to  mount,  for  watching 
Saldanha  Bay,  I  received  a  report  on  the 
3!l  inllan',  rraiiTmittcd  in  fourteen  hours, 
that  nine  Ihips  nad  appeared  olT that  coad 
on  the  preceding  afternoon,  which  I  im- 
midiately  communicated  to  Vice-Admir¬ 
al  Sir  George  Keith  Elpliindone.  By 
the  fame  report  there  appeared  to  br  the 
ficoBgcd  probability  that  his  Majedy’s 


brig  the  Hope  had  been  captured  by 
them  ;  and  as  there  was  no  further  ac¬ 
count  of  them  the  next  day,  I  concluded 
that  the  information  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived,  by  that  means,  of  our  drengik 
here,  had  induced  them  to  continue  tbeir 
route,  and  that  they  would  Hand  far  to 
the  wcAward  before  they  doubled  the 
Cape,  tu  avoid  Sir  George’s  fleet,  which 
had  put  to  fea  as  foon  as  it  was  pclllble 
after  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence. 

In  order,  however,  to  omit  no  precau¬ 
tion,  I  fent  up  Lieut.  M'Nab  with  a  few 
mounti  d  men,  to  watch  the  Bay  more 
narrowly  ;  and  from  him  I  icceived  are- 
port,  on  Saturday  night  the  6th  indam, 
at  twelve  o’clock,  that  the  fame  number 
of  Ihips  which  had  formerly  been  report¬ 
ed,  had  anchored  that  mon  mg  in  the 
Bay,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  their 
being  eiirmics.  I  lod  not  a  moment  in 
fending  dircdlions  toSimoii*sTown,from 
whence,  by  the  general  willingiiefs  and 
adlivity  whieh  prevailed  amongd  all 
ranks, dvc  velTels  were  dtfpatched.by  nine 
o’clock,  in  qued  of  the  Admiral,  with 
the  information. 

As  it  fortunately  happened  that  the 
syth  and  17th  light  dragoons,  with  part 
of  the  19th  and  the  whole  of  the  33d  re¬ 
giments,  were  in  Simon’s  Bay,  I  could 
be  under  no  apprehenhon  for  the  fafety 
of  the  Colony  from  any  force  which 
could  be  landed  from  nine  Ihips  of  war. 
It  became,  however,  an  objedl  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  fettle- 
ment  to  prevent  any  body  of  the  enemy 
from  throw’ing  themfeives  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  fame  time,  the  fecurity  of 
the  Cape  Town  became  anobjedlot  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  both  from  the  leafoiu- 
blc  rxpcdlation,  that  the  enemy  would 
not  have  eume  with  luch  a  force  without 
a  prolpedl  of  a  juiidlion  with  fome  other 
armament,  and/rom  the  pofllbility  of  the 
Admiral  bring  prevented  ftom  doubling 
the  Cape  by  the  North  Wederly  winds 
which  ufually  prevail  at  this  fealbn,  and 
which  would  cany  the  enemy  in  fix 
hours  from  Saldanha  to  Table  Bay.  It 
was  therefore  with  particular  fatiiladlion 
that  I  found  myfclf  podefled  of  a  force 
ad'-quate  to  both  thefe  objcdls. 

No  time  was  lod  in  making  the  ne. 
ceflary  arrangements  in  a  country  totally 
unufed  to  a  movement  of  this  nature. 
The  troops  begun  their  march  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  nrcelTarily  by  divifions,  on 
account  of  fubfiiience.  The  Burgher  Se¬ 
nate  was  aflembled,  to  whom  I  expnfed 
my  intentions,  to  which  they  exprcITed 
the  moll  ready  compliaace.  Wagg“"‘ 
wcic 
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wfre  every  where  demanded  by  themi  tilio  of  obliging  her  to  flrike  to  ti».  We 
and  furnilhed  with  chrartuliiefs.  CavaU  then  employed  ourl'elvet  in  making  the 
ry  wa»  necelTary,  but  the  appointments  nectflary  dirpofitions  tor  affording  iurh 
of  the  28th  were  on  board  a  Ihip  which  afliilance  as  ini^ht  be  in  our  power,  in 
bad  failed  in  qurft  of  the  Admiral.  'Fhofe  the  event  of  the  obftinacy  of  the  enemy 
of  the  ayth  were  alfo  on  board  a  fhip  in  obli.;ing  the  Admiral  to  attack  them,  as 
Simon’s  Bay,  and  we  had  not  above  fifty  weN  as  fuck  as  would  be  expedient  in 
horfer.  the  appointments  were  brought  cafe  they  fhouM  run  their  (hips  on  ihorey 
up,  and  I  did  not  fcruple,  on  fuch  an  oc-  neither  of  which  1  thought  probable.  1 
calion,  to  require  all  faddle-horfcs  with-  was  accordingly  informed,  by  a  letter 
out  exception  to  be  brought  in,  which  from  Sir  George  the  following  morning, 
were  valued  by  two  Membeis  of  the  that  the  whole  had  furrendered' them* 
Court  of  Juftice,  and  two  Officers  of  the  lelves  to  him. 


tSth  dragoons,  and  paid  for  on  the  fpoi, 
to  the  entire  latisfadlion  of  the  owners. 

By  thefe  means.  Sir,  leaving  Major- 
General  Doyle  in  the  command  of  the 
troops  at  and  about  Cape  Town,  amount¬ 
ing  to  near  4000  mm,  and  Brigadier- 
General  Campbell  in  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  the  town,  I,  on  the  morning  of 
the  i6th  inlianr,  reached  Saldariha  Bay, 
at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard*  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  light  infantry,  a  body  of 
Hottentots,  and  fifty  of  the  ayih  light 
dragoons,  aflifted  by  Brigadier-General 
M’Kenzie,  the  remainder  of  whofe  corps, 
confiding  of  the  grenadiers,  the  78th  and 
Solh  battilinns,  fifty  more  of  the  15th, 
and  ore  hundred  of  the  18th  hght  dra¬ 
goons,  in  all  about  3,500  men,  with  two 
howitzers  and  nine  field-pieces,  arrived 
thrre  alfo  in  an  hour  after. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Admiral  had  re¬ 
turned  to  FalfeBay,  and  on  there  re¬ 
ceiving  the  firft  acc.>unts  of  the  encisry 
being  in  Saldanha  Bay,  had  put  to  fea  a- 
gain  with  the  utmoft  expedition  ;  and  we 
lad  the  fatisfadfion,  from  the  heights 
from  whence  we  deh ended  to  the  (bores 
of  the  bay’,  to  fee  him,  with  all  his  fails 
crowded,  advancing  with  a  fair  wind  di- 
re£liy  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  tho* 
at  fome  didance.  One  of  the  enemy’s 
frigates,  which  lay  near  the  fhorc  to  co¬ 
ver  tfeir  watering,  cannouadc  J  us  very* 
bnlkly  at  we  defeended  the  heights,  tho’ 
without  efleift,  and  wcrcturncl  their  fire 
with  as  little,  having  at  that  time  only 
three  pounders  with  us  ;  but  a  howitzer 
being  brought  up,  a  few  fh'lls  wrre 
thrown  with  great  precifion  by  Capt  Ro- 
benfon,  who  would  probably  foon  have 
dedroyed  her  ;  but  perceiving  that  our 
fleet  was  then  enieiing  the  Bay,  and  that 
there  was  no  poflibiiity  ot  her  efcaping, 
I  (tefided  from  firing,  thinking  it  more 
for  his  Mijedy’s  intrrrft  th^t  Ihc  (hould 
(hare  the  fate  of  the  remainder  of  the 
fquadron,  tfe  rapture  ol  whiih  appeared 
to  me  to  hcii.evitahle,  than  that  we  fhould 
tilkthc  dedroying  her,  from  a  vain  puuc- 


The  means  by  which  this  event  ha* 
been  accomplifhed.  Sir,  has  not  afforded 
anv  opportunity  to  his  MajiAv’s  troops 
of  difplaying  that  bravery  in  his  lervicr, 
which  I  am  confident  they  would  have 
(hewn,  had  the  occafion  prefented  itfelf: 
But  if  the  utmoft  alacrity  and  cheariul- 
nefs,  under  almoft  every  privation,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  meat,  during  a  march  of 
ninety  miles,  through  fo  barren  a  country 
that  there  rxid  but  five  hniifes  in  the 
whole  line,  have  any  merit.  1  can  with 
truth  prefent  them  to  his  Majedy’s  no¬ 
tice. 

This  march.  Sir,  has  never  yet  I  be¬ 
lieve  been  attempted  by  any  body  of 
troops,  however  iVna'I,  and,  permit  inc 
to  affure  you,,  has  been  attended  with 
fuch  uncommon  diffiiulties,  that  it  never 
could  have  been  accomplilhed  but  by  the 
difplay  of  the  qualities  1  have  mentioned 
in  the  troops,  and  an  union  of  extraot*- 
dinary  exertions  in  all  the  departments 
concerned.  In  thefe  all  have  equal  claim 
to  my  acknowledgements;  but  I  cannot 
diTpenfe  with  partirularizing  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  adlivity  with  which,  rrgard- 
lefs  of  the  uncommon  fatigue  which  at¬ 
tended  if,  Lieut.  M‘Nal),  of  the  98th  re¬ 
giment,  wi.h  about  twenty  of  bit  mount¬ 
ed  men,  performed  the  frrvicc  allotted  to 
him  of  watching  the  enemy,  and  pre¬ 
venting  any  communication  with  them, 
from  the  firft  moment  of  their  coming 
into  the  Bay,  till  our  arrival. 

It  is.  Sir,  with  very  particular  fatisfar- 
tion  that  I  have  further  to  report  that  I 
have  received,  on  this  occafioon,  every 
poffible  afliftance  from  his  Majelly’s  fu^ 
jeffs  of  the  col.'ny. 

The  Burgher  Senate  have  difeharged 
the  duty  impofed  upon  them  with  the 
grcatell  rcadinefs,  impartiality,  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  whild  their  requifltions  and  or¬ 
ders  on  the  inhabitants  for  their  wag¬ 
gons,  cattle,  and  horfes,  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with  a  chearfulnefs  which  could, 
I  am  fatisfied,  only  proceed  from  a  con- 
vidllon  cf  the  preleiencc  to  be  given  to 
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kU  MajcAy  «  in!ld  and  paternal  Go- 
vtmment  over  the  wild  I'yflem  of  anar¬ 
chy  and  confufion  from  which  they  were 
furnilhing  the  meant  of  being  efTciflually 
defended. 

This  will  be  delivered  to  you,  Sir,  by 
my  Aide-de-Camp,  Captain  Bayne:,  who 
kat  been  in  this  country  flnee  the  firA 
arrival  of  his  MajeAy’s  troops  under  my 
command,  and  to  whofe  intelligent  and 
aAive  sAiAance  I  have  been,  on  every 
eccaAoh,  highly  indebted.  I  beg  leave, 
Sir,  moA  humbly  to  recommend  him  to 
kis  MajeAy’s  notiee. 

1  hare  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

J.  li  CRAIG. 

Admiralty-Office,  Nov.  3,  1796. 

Difpatches,  of  which  the  following  are 
copies,  (brought  by  Captain  John  Ayl¬ 
mer,  of  his  MayjeAy’s  Ihip  Tremendous) 
were  this  day  received  from  the  Hon. 
Vice-Admiral  Sii  George  Keith  Elphin- 
fione,  K.  B. 

Monarch,  Saldanha  Bcty, 
SIR,  Augujl  ig,  1796. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclofe  a  liA  of  a 
Dutch  fquadron  under  the  command  of 
Rear-Admiral  Engelbertus  Lucas,  fent 
hither  for  the  rtduftion  of  this  colony, 
but  which  were  compelled  to  furreqder 
by  capitulation,  on  the  17th  iriAant,  to 
the  detachment  of  his  MajeAy’s  Aiips 
under  my  command,  named  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  (viz.  Monarch,  Tremendous,  Ame¬ 
rica,  Stately,  Ruby,  Sceptre,  Trident, 
Jupiter,  Crefeent,  Sphynx,  Mofelle,  Rat- 
tlefnake.  Echo,  Hope.)  on  the  terms  alfo 
inclofed.  For  further  particulars  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  the  accompanying 
detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fquadron 
from  the  4ih  to  the  18th  inA.  and  I  hope 
the  Lords  CommiAioners  of  the  Admir¬ 
alty  will  approve  the  meafures  I  have 
taken,  fo  cfTential  to  the  BritiAi  Commer¬ 
cial  Inten  As  in  the  EaA. 

The  Aiips  are  allcoppered,  and  in  good 
condition,  excepting  the  CaAor,  whole 
rudder  is  defedlive. 

In  juAice  to  the  officers  and  men  I 
have  the  honour  to  command,  it  is  my 
duty  to  obferve,  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  moA  violent  tempcAuous  weather  I 
ever  beheld,  and  the  very  unpleafant  fi- 
tuation  in  which  the  fquadron  was  at 
times  placed,  they  cheartully,  and  much 
to  their  credit,  underwent  a  degree  of 
fatigue  hardly  credible. 

Capt.  Aylmer  « ill  have  the  honour  of 
prefenting  thrfe  difpatches.  I  beg  leave 
to  meation  him  to  their  LordAiips,  at  ^ 


rcfjK'iAable  gentleman,  and  an  adlive  of. 
Acer.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 

G.  K.  ELPHINSTONE. 

Monarch,  Saldanha  Bay, 

S  I  R,  Aug.  19. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
intelligence  was  received  at  Cape  Town, 
on  the  3d  inA.  of  a  number  of  Aiips  hav¬ 
ing  lieen  (een  in  the  offing  at  Saldanha 
Bay,  which  was  confirmed  on  the  5th. 
In  confequcDce  of  this,  every  preparaiiun 
was  made  for  putting  to  lea  immedi¬ 
ately,  with  the  fquadron  under  ray  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  from  the  Monarch’s  main- 
maA  being  out,  and  the  tempcAuoui 
weather,  I  was  not  able  to  quit  the  an¬ 
chorage  in  Simon’s  Bay  until  the  6th, 
when  we  proceeded  to  Tea.  « 

On  getting  under  weigh,  an  officer 
from  the  Aiore  came  on  board  to  inform 
me  that  a  number  of  fails  had  been  fcea 
the  preceding  bight  in  the  offing,  near 
Falfe  Bay  ;  I  then  refolved  to  Aeer  to  the 
fouthward  and  weA,  in  expedlation  of 
their  having  taken  that  courfe. 

The  fquadron  continued  cruizing  in 
the  moA  tempcAuous  weather  I  have 
ever  experienced,  which  damaged  many 
of  the  (hips,  and  at  one  time  the  Ruby 
had  five  tcet  water  in  her  hold :  we  were 
joined  at  feahyhis  MajeAy’s  ihip  Stately, 
Ratilcfnake  and  Echo  Aoops.  On  the  i  sth 
1  returned  with  a  frcAi  breeze  blowing 
from  the  fouth  eaA,  and,  upon  anchor¬ 
ing  in  Simon’s  Bay,  the  MaAer  Attend¬ 
ant  came  off  wiib  information  that  the 
(hips  feen,  confiAing  of  nine  fail,  had 
put  into  Saldanha  Bay  on  the  6th,  the 
fame  day  on  which  I  had  proceeded  to 
fea ;  that  they  remained  there  by  the  laA 
advice,  and  that  four  (hips  had  been  dlf- 
patched  in  queA  of  me  to  communicate 
this  welcome  intelligence. 

I  immediately  made  the  fignal  to  fad, 
but  the  Crefeent  had  got  a  -  Aiore  ;  the 
wind  blew  Arong  and  increafed  on  the 
following  day  to  a  perfedl  tempcA,  in 
which  the  Tremendous  parted  two  cab¬ 
les,  drove,  and  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  loA,  fo  that,  not  with  Aanding  every 
exertion,  and  the  moA  anxious  moments 
of  my  life,  we  could  not  get  out  until 
the  15th. 

On  the  1 6th  the  fquadron  arrived  off 
Saldanha  Bay*  at  fun-fet,  and  the  Cref- 
cent,  which  had  been  ordered  a-head  to 
difeover  information  and  to  report,  made 
the  fignal  for  the  enemy,  confiAing  of 
three  fliips  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and 
other  Aiips,  being  moored  in  the  Bay. 

The  fquadron  Aood  on  into  the  Bay 
In  the  order  of  failing,  but  the  night  com¬ 
ing 
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ing  on,  and  the  rear  being  too  far  exten¬ 
ded  for  ad\ion,  I  judged  it  expedient  to 
rome  to  an  anchor  within  (hot  of  the 
enemy’s  (hips,  and,  perceiving  their  num¬ 
ber*  very  inconfiderable  in  comparifon 
with  the  force  under  my  command,  I 
conGdered  it  my  duty,  and  an  incumbent 
aA  of  humanity,  to  addrefs  the  Dutch 
Officer  in  command,  and  confequently 
forwarded  the  letter  to  him,  of  which 
the  inclofure  No.  3.  i*  a  copy,  by  Lieut. 
Coffin,  of  the  Monarch,  with  a  flag  of 
truce ;  to  this  I  received  a  vcibal  return, 
that  a  pofitive  reply  (honld  be  fent  in 
the  morning  at  day-break.  1  was  fhar- 
ful  the  enemy  might  attempt  to  in¬ 
jure  the  (hips,  and  .  therefore  ordered 
Lieut.  Coffin  to  revurn  immediately  with 
my  letter  No,  4,  to  which  he  brought 
back  the  reply  No.  5. 

On  the  17th,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
a  Dutch  Olficer  came  on  board  with  a 
flag,  and  prefented  propoial*  of  terms 
tor  capitulation,  which  you  will  obferve 
in  the  correfpondence,  with  my  remark* 
and  deflnitive  letter ;  and  at  five  P.  M. 
the  terms  contained  in  the  inclofed  copy 
were  ultimately  agreed  u|K>n,  but  it  was 
impoffible  to  take  pofTeilion  of  the  (hips 
until  the  i8tb,  on  account  of  the  liormy 
weather. 

It  affords  me  the  highefl  fatisfadiion, 
therefore,  to  communicate  to  my  Lords 
Commiflioner*  of  the  Admiralty,  that  a 
fquadron  of  (hips  belonging  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  under  the  command  of  hi*  Ex¬ 
cellency  Rear-Admiral  Engelbertu*  Lu¬ 
cas,  has  furrendered  to  the  Britilh  force 
under  my  command,  conflfting  of  three 
Ihips  of  the  line,  two  Gne  frigates,  two 
of  a8  guns,  and  a  (loop  of  18  guns,  all 
completely  coppered,  ftored  and  vidlual- 
Icd,  together  with  a  large  ladenrd  (lore 
(hip,  the  names  of  which  are  deferibed 
in  the  inclofure  No  6,  and  the  Britilh 
Giips,  to  whom  they  are  prizes,  in  the  in- 
cloture  No  7. 

The  confeqiient  joy  of  this  fortunate 
event  is  much  augmented  from  the  con- 
folatory  refledlion  on  its  accomplilhment 
without  effuGon  of  human  blood,  or  in¬ 
jury  to  either  of  the  enemy’s  or  Britilh 
Ihips,  not  a  Gngle  (hot  having  been  Gred. 

I  mull,  however,  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  any  rcGfUnce  on  the  part  ot  the 
enemy  could  only  have  occaGoned  the 
wanton  facrlGce  of  a  few  lives  ;  and  1 
doubt  not,  that  had  their  numbers  been 
adequate  to  contention,  their  condudl 
would  have  conGrmed  the  acknowledged 
merit  at  all  tinus  recorded  to  the  martial 
pirit  of  fuljedls  of  the  United  States ; 
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and  I  can  with  Gmilar  conGdence  afliire 
you,  that  the  offi.  ers  and  men  under  my 
command  would  have  exhibited  a  con- 
dudl  equally  creditable  to  themfelves. 

The  repeated  advices  communicated 
in  your  letters,  refpedling  the  tnemy’t 
forces  dehined  to  this  quarter,  agreed  fo 
corredlly  with  the  intelligence  1  obtain¬ 
ed  by  other  means,  that  I  have  long  been 
expcdling  their  arrival,  and  was  thereby 
enabled  to  be  perfedlly  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  and  coriltauily  to  keep  a  vi¬ 
gilant  look  out. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 

G.  K.  ELPHINSTONE. 
No.  3.— To  bit  Exrfllenty  the  Admiral 
or  thf  Officer  commanding  the  Jhips  of 
the  United  States  novj  lying  in  Suldan- 
ha  Bay. 

SIR, 

It  is  unneceflTary  for  me  to  detail  the 
force  I  have  the  honour  to  command, 
becaufe  it  is  in  your  view,  and  fpeaks 
for  itfelf :  but  it  is  for  you  to  conlider 
the  efficacy  of  a  reGftance  with  the  force 
under  my  command. 

Humanity  it  an  incumbent  duty  on  a'1 
men  ;  therefore,  to  fpare  an  efTuGon  of 
human  blood,  I  requeft  a  I'lirrcmler  of 
the  (hips  under  your  command,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  my  duty  to  embrace  the 
earliell  moment  of  making  a  ierious  at¬ 
tack  on  them,  the  iffue  of  which  is  not 
difficult  for  you  to  guefs. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  G.  K.  ELPHINSTONE. 
No.  4 — To  his  Excellency  the  Rear-AJ- 
miral.  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Dutch Jhips  lying  in  Saldaaba  Bay. 
SIR, 

I  am  this  inllant  honoured  with  vonr 
verbal  anfwer  to  my  letter  of  this  date, 
and  delivered  to  me  by  Litut.  Coffin,  of 
the  Monarch.  If  I  underflind  him  right, 
it  is  that  a  Flag  of  Truce  fubGlIs  between 
your  E.-cellency,  on  the  pari  of  the  Stages 
General,  and  myfelf,  on  bchsif  of  his 
Britannic  Mijelty,  to  continue  until  day¬ 
light  in  the  morning.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  duty  to  require  a  poGtive  alTurance, 
that  no  damage  (hall  be  done  to  any  of 
the  (hips  or  velTcIs  of  war,  public  (lores, 
or  efTedls,  that  may  be  placed  under  vour 
command,  otherwife  I  (l:all  not  conGder 
myfrlf  in  duty' bound  to  reilrain  an  im¬ 
mediate  attack,  or  to  treat  fuch'priforcrt 
as  may  fall  into  my  hands  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  my  general  inclination  or  hit 
Majefty’s  orders  in  Gmilar  cafes. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac. 
(Signed)  G.  K.  ELPHINSTONE 
E  No. 
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No,  ^.—To  bis  Exeeltencj  Admiral  G.  A'. 
F.lpbinjlone,  Commander  in  Chief  of  bis 
Britannic  Majejiy's  fquadran.  ' 

Excellency, 

Your  Excellency  may  reft  affiired  of 
receiving  a  pofitive  anlwer  to-morrow 
morning,  and  that  during  this  time  no 
damage  whatever  fhall  be  done  to  the 
vedeu  of  my  rquadroii,  which  I  promife 
you  upon  my  honour. 

This  time  it  nectflary  to  call  to  my 
aid  the  Capta'ms  of  the  frigates  detached 
at  the  bottom  ot  the  bay,  in  order  to  hold 
a  Council  of  War,  whom  I  am  obliged 
to  aflenible  on  occoutir  of  rtiponfihility. 

ENGELBERTUS  LUCAS. 

Excellency, 

Agreeable  to  my  promife,  I  fend  you 
Copy  of  Terms  of  Capitula'ion,  which  I 
doubt  not  you  will  grant. — lii  this  hope 
I  am,  &r. 

(Signed;  ENGELBERTUS  LUCAS. 

Articles  of  Capitulation  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  his  Exrellencf  Rear-Admiral 
Engelbertus  Lucas,  Commander  inChief 
of  the  Squadron  o  f  Ships  of  the  United 
States  now  lying  ir.  S<’idanba  Bay,  and 
the  Hon.  Sir  George  Keith  Elphinjlone, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Britannic 
Majejiy’s  Ships  in  the  Indian  Seas, 

Art.  I. — Rear-Admiral  Lucas  will  de¬ 
liver  up  to  Vicc-Adniiral  Eiphindcnc  the 
fquadron  under  hit  conimainl,  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  Capitulation  undei  writ¬ 
ten. 

An/wer.—The  Vice-Admiral  is  ac'lua- 
ted  by  princinlcs  of  humanity  to  prevent 
the  eifufion  of  human  blood,,  andcitnfid- 
ers  the  furrender  of  the  Dutch  fquadron 
as  a  matter  of  neceffity,  and  not  of  choice. 

]].— The  Britilh  Admiral  flia'd  appoint 
two  lliips  at  cartels,  the  frigates  the  Bra- 
ave  and  Sirene,  in  which  the  Rtar-.Ad- 
miral,  hit  ORicert,  and  Midfhipmen,  and 
(hip’s  crews,  fhall  be  }ieim<ttrd  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  « ithout  hindrance,  to  Holland,  and 
the  Offiiers  (hall  kren  tlieir  fide  arms. 

An/wer. — InadinifTihle,  hy  rrafon  that 
the  cartel  (liips  fent  trom  Toulon  and  va¬ 
rious  other  places,  under  Gmilar  ciicum- 
flances,  have  been  detained,  and  their 
crews  imprifoned,  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  ufage  of  war,  and  the  general  good 
faith  of  nations  ;  but  OiFicers  becoming 
prifoncis  (hall  be  allowed  to  keep  and 
wear  their  fwords  and  fide  arms,  fo  long 
as  they  behave  w  ith  hecoming  propriety, 
and  (hall  be  treated  with  the  refpeA  due 
to  their  ranks. 

JJL— -The  Dutch  Admiral,  his  Offi¬ 


cers,  and  crew,  (hall  retain  their  private 
property  without  being  frarched,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  who  cannot  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  board  the  frigates  are  to  be 
fent  to  II  illand  in  fuch  manner  as  the 
Britifh  Admiral  (hall  judge  proper. 

Anfwer. — Private  property  ot  every 
denomination  will  be  lecured  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  to  the  fulleil  extent,  in  confe- 
quence  of  Britifh  Adis  of  Parliament  and 
his  Britannic  Majelly’s  pofitivc  orders, 
as  well  as  from  tiic  general  known  dif- 
pofition  of  Britifh  Officers  to  treat  with 
the  utmoft  liberality  thofe  who  become 
tlieir  prifuners. 

IV. — They  (hall  be  provided  with  fuch 
quantities  ot  provifions  as  may  lie  neref- 
farv,  for  thofe  who  eii'.bark  on  board  the 
two  frigates,  and  to  be  fo  provided  trom 
the  Dutch  (hips. 

ai(/i/wfr— Anfwered  by  the  6th  Arti 
cle. 

V. — Thefc  cartel  (hips,  on  their  arri 
val  in  Holland,  (hall  be  lent  to  Eiii'laiul 
and  there  dciiveted  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefly. 

Anfwer. — Already  anfwcred  by  the  *d 
Article. 

VI. — The  crew  (hall  be  permitted  to 
go  on  (horc  for  reircfhment 'after  their 
long  voyage. 

Anfwer. — This  muft  depend  upon  the 
Majot -General  commaading  the  troops 
on  (hore,  but  the  Commander  in  Chief 
will  ufe  his  utmoft  exertions  to  reader 
the  fituation  of  every  individual  as  com 
furtableas  poffihic  as  to  vidlualling,  lodg 
ing,  and  every  accommodation,  cither 
on  board  or  on  (hore,  as  can  be  procured 
or  realenhbly  expcdled  ;  and  he  will  (iif- 
pnfe  of  fuch  as  become  prifoners  as  fimi- 
lariy  to  their  intimations  as  his  duty  to 
his  Sovereign  and  the  interefts  of  his 
country  w’ill  admit. 

The  firk  (hall  be  received  into  his  Ma- 
jrfty’s  hofpitals,  and  taken  care  of  equa 
ly  with  the  Britifh  Tick. 

'  It  i«  furthermore  the  Commander  in 
Chief’s  duty  and  inclination  to  lend  fuch 
to  Europe  as  become  prifoners,  by  the 
moft  fpeedy  and  convenient  conveyances. 

VII.  — The  national  flags  of  Baiavia 
(li'>ll  continue  to  be  difplayed  on  the 
Dutch  (hips  fo  long  as  their  crews  remain 
on  board. 

Anfwer.  The  Batavian  colours  muft 
be  (truck  (u  loon  as  the  (hips  are  taken 
pofTcirion  of  by  his  Britannic  Majefly’s 
Oificcis. 

( L,  S.J  G.  K,  Elphinjlone. 

Engelbertus  Lucas. 

To 


i 
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T»  bis  Excellency  Rear- ytdmiral  F.ngel- 
iertus  Lucas,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Squadron  of  the  United  States,  now 
lying  in  Saldanba  Bay. 

SIR, 

1  hive  had  the  honour  to  recrive  your 
letter,  with  the  propofili  of  Capitulation, 
and  I  have  now  the  honour  to  inclofe. 
you  my  lettert  and  anfwcrs  thereunto, 
which  I  hope  will  he  acceptable.  I  have 
mentioned  to  Captain  Claria  my  inclina¬ 
tion  to  accommodate  your  Excellency 
and  the  other  Officer*  inclined  to  return 
to  Europe  upon  their  parole,  with  the 
Maria  ftorefkip,  or  in  Britifh  vtflels,  of 
which  there  are  many  at  the  Cape,  but 
any  of  the  public  armed  (hips,  1  date  not 
prefume  to  permit  to  depart. 

Your  Excellency  may  reft  aflured  of 
every  good  office  within  my  reach.—. 
Should  the  inclofed  article*  not  meet 
with  your  approbation,  you  will  be  plea- 
fed  to  order  the  Flag  of  Truce  to  he  haul¬ 
ed  down,  as  a  lignal  that  cither  party 
may  commence  hoftilities. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

G.  K.  Elphinjlone. 

No.  6.— af  Lif  of  Ships  late  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  under  the  Command 
ofl'is  Excellency  Rear-Admiral  Lucas, 
which  furrendered  on  the  17/A  of  Au- 
guft  1796,  to,  a  detachment  of  the  Squa¬ 
dron  of  his  Majefly's  Ships  under  the 
*  command  of  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Keith 
Elphinjlone,  K.  B.  in  Saldanha  Bay. 

Dortrecht,  Kear-Adm.  Lucas,  66  guns, 
370  Seamen  and  troop*. 

Revolution,  Capt.  Rhncbende,  66  ditto, 
400  ditto. 

Admiral  Tromp,  Capt.  Valkenburg,  54 
ditto,  sSo  ditto. 

Caflor,  Capt.Clariflc,  44  ditto,  140  ditto. 
Braave,  Capt.  Zoctmans,  40  ditto,  434 
ditto. 

Rellona,  Capt.  Vilk,  48  ditto,  130  ditto. 
Sirene,  Capt.  De  Cerf,  46  ditto,  ijo  do. 
Havik,  Capt.  Bezemer,  18  ditto,  76  do. 
Maria  (Storelhip)  114  feamen. 

Total,  34a  guns,  1974  feamen. 

N.  B.  Many  of  the  jun*  are  brafs,  be- 
fide*  which  they  are  well  furnlfhed  with 
carronade*. 

They  have  four  field  pirce*  of  land 
artillery  on  board.  The  troops  are  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  Rear-Admiral ; 
Lieut.-Col.  Henri  is  Adjutant  Gen.  and 
Monf.  Grandecourt, 'Commandant  of  Ar- 
tjllery.  C.  K.  ELPHINSTONE. 


No.  7. —  A  Lifl  of  his  Majejly's  Ships  to 
‘which  the  hutch  Squcsdrvn  furrendered. 

Monarch,  74  eua>,  6ttmep,  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  the  Hon.  Sir  Georjje  Keith  El- 
phiftone,  K.  B.  Capt.  John  Elphin- 
fti>ne. 

Tremendous,  74  puns,  590  men,  Rear- 
Admira^Thomas  Pringle  ;  Capt.  John 
Aylmer. 

America,  64  guns,  491  men.  Commo¬ 
dore  Blanket. 

Stately,  64  guns,  491  men,  Capt.  Billy 
Douglas. 

Ruby,  64  guns,  491  men,  Capt.  Jacob 
Waller. 

Sceptre,  64  guns,  491  men, Capt.  Effing- 
ton. 

Trident,  64  guns,  491  men,  Capt.  Of- 
borne. 

Jupiter,  50  guns,  343  men.  Captain  Lo- 
fark. 

Crefeent,  36  guns,  164  men,  Capt.  But¬ 
ler. 

Sphynx,  14  guns,  155  men,  Capt.  Tod. 
Mofellc,  16  guns,  lai  men,  Capt.  Bril- 
bane. 

Ratticfnake,  16  guns,  iii  men.  Captain 
Ramage. 

Echo,  t6  guns,  iii  men,  Capt.  Turner 
Hope,  Sloop,  Capt.  Alcxandei. 

From  the  London  Gazette,  Nov.  5. 
Admiralty-Ofice,  Nov.  $. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Fice-Adm.  Kingf- 
mill.  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Ala- 
Jeftf  s  Ships  and  Vtffels,  at  Cork,  to 
Evan  Nepean,  Efq.  dated  on  board  his 
Majefly’s  Ship  Polyphemus,  ao  Ottober 
1796. 

SIR, 

1  have  the  fat'sfadlinn  to  acquaint  you, 
for  the  information  of  my  Lords  Com- 
miffioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  the 
purpofe  for  which  I  ordered  his  Majefty’s 
Ihip  S.anta  Margarita  out  on  a  cruiae,  as 
Hated  in  my  letter  of  the  19th  inil.  has 
been  molt  fortunately  accompliOied,  by 
her  capturing  two  French  Ihip  privateers, 
and  retaking  one  of  their  prizes  :  parti¬ 
culars  of  Which  will  be  feen  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  letters  from  Capt.  Martin. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

R.KINGSMILL. 

Extras  of  a  Letter  from  Capt.  Martin, 
of  his  Majefly's  Ship  Santa  Margarita, 
to  Fice- Admiral  kingfmill,  dated  at 
Sea,  OS.  44,  1796. 

I  have  the  honour  to  Inform  you,  that 
his  Majefly’s  Ihip  under  my  command 
£  *  haa 
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has  this  day  captured  a  very  faft  failing 
fliip  privateer,  railed  Le  Buonaparte,  of 
i6  guns  and  i  men  :  Site  has  been  ten 
days  from  Breft,  and  taken  three  vefli-l*, 
as  named  in  the  margin,  viz.  The  fhip 
Clarence,  Adiington,  trom  Jamaica  to 
London,  fent  to  Breft  — Neptune  brig, 
from  Dublin  to  St  Nlichael's,  funk. — 
Ann  brig,  of  Poole,  to  Naples,  burnt. 

ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Martin', 
of  the  Santa  Margarita,  to  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  KingfmiU,  dated  OB.  »7,  1796. 
On  the  ayth  inft.  in  the  mominp,  we 
difcovered  two  ihips,  that  immediately 
made  towards  us,  and  approached  near¬ 
ly  within  hail  before  they  obferved  the 
Santa  Margarita  to  be  a  frigate.  They 
endeavoured  to  fecure  the  retreat  of 
one  or  the  other,  by  Handing  on  differ¬ 
ent  tacks.  I  followed  the  larpefl,  with 
little  profpeift  of  taking  the  other  ;  but 
Mr  BirchaP,  the  firft  lieutenant,  with 
a  degree  of  zeal  and  intrepidity  that  does 
him  the  higheft  honour,  voluntarily  of¬ 
fered  to  attack  her  in  a  boatiKt  this 
time  our  (hot  had  reduced  her  fail,  fo  as 
to  enable  the  boat  to  get  alongftdr,  and  I 
had  the  fatisfa£lion  to  fee  her  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  in  a  moft  ga'lant  and  ofiicer- 
likc  manner.  The  Ihip  we  followed 
itruck  her  colours,  after  receiving  a  few 
(hot,  and  proved  to  be  Le  Vengeur,  of 
18  guns  and  110  men,  twelve  days  from 
Breft,  and  had  only  captured  the  (hip 
Potomack,  from  Poole,  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  with  prnvifions  and  merchandize, 
retaken  by  the  boat  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Birchall. 

From  tl)e  London  Gazette,  Nov.  8. 

Admiraltj-QJJice,  Nov.  8 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Rear-Admiral 
Ilarvej,  Commander  in  Chief  of  hit 
Mujtflft  Ships  and  Vejfels  at  the  I.ee- 
nvard  IJlanas,  to  Evan  Nepean,  Efq. 
dated  on  Loard  hie  Majejly's  Ship  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  Fort-Roy^  Bay,  Marti- 
niqtse.  Sept.  17,1 796. 

SIR, 

I  am  to  acquaint  vou,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  their  Loroftiipt,  that  La  Vidloire, 
French  fehooner  privateer,  carrying  fix 
carriage  guns  and  four  fwivels,  with  65 
men,  arrived  here  this  mnrnint>,  having 
liten  captured  by  his  Majtfty’s  floop  Ze¬ 
bra,  (Capt.  Flurft)ti'.e  lath  inft.  between 
Gieiiada  and  Tobago.  This  privateer 
bad  been  from  Guadaloupe  eight  days, 
and  had  taken  one  flocip  laden  with  pro- 
viTtuus  fruiu  Barbadi.es  to  ibis  iflaiid. 


but  (he  was  recaptured  by  the  Lapwing 
off  Marigalante.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

■  HENRY  HARVEY. 
Copy  of  another  Letter  from  Rear-Admir¬ 
al  Harvey  to  Evan  Nepean,  Efq  ;  dat¬ 
ed  the  %ift  of  September,  1796. 

SIR,  * 

I  am  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  their  LorcKhips,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  (hip  L’Aimable,  on  the  15th  inft. 
captured  off  Gaudsloupe,  a  Frenhh  pri¬ 
vateer,  called  the  Iris,  of  fix  guns  and 
fifty  men,  belonging  to  that  Ifland,  and 
recaptured  at  fame  time  the  Ihip  Swift, 
from  St.  Kitt’s  bound  to  Barbadoes,  in 
ballad,  which  had  been  taken  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  by  the  privateer. 

I  am,  Sir,  HENRY  HARVEY. 
From  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
Nov.  13. 

Downing  Street,  Nov.  13,  1796.  * 
Difpaiches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies,  have  been  received  from 
Captain  Anftruther  and  Robert  Crau- 
furd,  Efq  {  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lc'rd 
Grenville,  his  Majefty’s  Principal  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs: 
Head-^jwrters  of  his  Royal  Highneft 
the  Archduke  Charles  of  Aujlria,  Her- 
ioltzheim,  08. 17,  1796. 

My  Lord, 

In  my  difpatch  of  the  13th,  I  had  the 
honour  of  giving  your  Lordihip  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  movements  of  the  corps  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Generals  La  Tour, 
Nauendorf  and  Petrarfeh,  down  to  the 
9th  inft.  On  the  loth.  General  La  Tour 
followed  the  enemy  towards  Stokach 
and  Engen  ;  but  finding  that  their  re¬ 
treat  through  the  Val  D’Enfer  could  no 
longer  be  prevented,  he  difeontinued  the 
purfuit :  and  marched  by  his  right  to¬ 
wards  the  Valley  of  the  Kinzig,  in  order 
to  form  a  jundiion  with  his  Royal  High- 
mfs.  The  Archduke  arrived  with  his 
main  body  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hurnberg.  On  the  ijtb.  Generals  Nau¬ 
endorf  and  Petrarfeh  preceded  him  near¬ 
ly  in  the  fame  dirediion.  The  former 
took  pod  at  Elizach  on  the  14th,  and 
the  latter  at  Kintzign.  On  the  15th  the 
corps  of  the  Prime  of  Conde  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Frolich  alone  continued  to  follow  the 
enemy  through  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Foreft. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Moreau  loft 
no  time  in  profiting  of  the  advantages 
which  hii  van  guard  had  gained  on  the 
9th  and  toth  inft.  He  pafted,  with  his 
whole  aimy,  through  the  V^al  D’Enfer, 

and 
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jnd  arrived  at  Fribourjt  on  the  13th. 
Next  day  he  occupied  Waidkirch,  and 
his  poftt  extended  along  the  heights  on 
the  right  bink  of  the  Eltz. 

This  menacing  movement  of  the  ene- 
iny<  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  immediate  attempt  on  Kchl,  de¬ 
termined  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  defer 
the  execution  of  that  enterprize.  Leav¬ 
ing  therefore  a  fufficient  corps  to  obferve 
the  place,  he  matched,  on  the  a6th,  to 
Malborgen,  and  aflumed  the  immediate 
command  of  the  army  of  La  Tour. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
{Signed)  ROBERT  ANSTRUTHER, 
Captain  3d  Guards. 

Defeat  or  Moreau. 
Ihad-^uartert  of  his  Royal  Higbntfsy 
the  Arihduke  Charles  of  Aufria,  Fri¬ 
bourg,  OH.  a  I,  1796. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  of  informing  your 
Lordfliip,  that,  on  the  19th  inO.his  Roy¬ 
al  Highnefs  the  Archduke  attacked  the 
enemy,  and,  after  an  obflinate  combat, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  pofitions 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eltz. 

The  troops  deftined  for  this  operation 
inarched  from  the  camp  near  Kenzingen 
before  day  break  ;  but  I'uch  were  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  ground,  and  (he  badnefs 
of  the  roads,  that  it  was  near  eleven 
o’clock  before  they  reached  the  different 
points  at  which  they  were  to  affcmble  ; 
they  were  then  diftributed  into  three  dif¬ 
ferent  columns,  of  which  the  right,  un¬ 
der  Gen.  La  Tour,  was  deliined  to  at¬ 
tack  the  village  of  Kindtingen  ;  the  cen¬ 
ter,  commanded  by  Gen.  Wartenfleben, 
was  to  carry  the  heights  behind  Mal- 
leringen  ;  the  left,  under  Gen.  Petrarfeh 
was  to  proceed  along  the  road  from  Hein- 
barch  towards  Emendingen,  whilfl  Ma¬ 
jor  Gen.  Merfeld,  with  one  brigade,  at¬ 
tacked  the  woods  on  his  left,  and  Prince 
Frederick  of  Orange,  with  another,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  pal's  over  the  higheif  parts 
of  the  mountains,  fo  as  to  turn  the  right 
of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Nauendorf,  from 
Elkach,  had  orders  to  attack  at  the  fame 
time  the  poft  of  Waidkirch. 

About  noon  the  adlion  began  :  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  right  met  with  a  moil  ob- 
fiinate  rcfiRance  ;  it  was  repeatedly  re- 
pulfed  in  its  attack  upon  Kindringen, 
and  the  fuccel's  remained  for  fome  time 
doubtful,  until  his  Royal  Highnefs,  put¬ 
ting  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  the  Grena- 
ditrs,  they  returned  w'ith  fury  to  the 
Charge,  and  drove  the  Enemy  with  great 
lofs  from  the  Village. 


Major-Gen.  Merfeld  had  no  lefs  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
wood  above  Kcinibach  ;  the  ground  was 
extremely  favourable  to  the  enemy,  and 
he  defended  it  inch  by  inch  ;  nor  was  he 
completely  driven  from  it,  until  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  after  a  mod  laboiious 
march,  through  a  country  which  feemrd 
impenetrable  for  troom,  appeared  in  the 
open  ground  above  Emendingen,  and 
began  tn  attack  his  right  flank.  From 
that  moment  the  vidlory  became  decilive. 
The  enemy  repifftd  the  Eltz  at  Emm- 
dingen  and  Deningen,  dedroying  the 
bridges  in  order  to  cover  his  retreat. 

General  Nauendorff,  mean  lime,  had 
been  no  lefs  fuccefsiul  towards  Waldkir- 
chen;  at  the  moment  his  column  were 
affcmbled,  he  found  himfelf  attacked  by 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  commanded 
by  General  Moreau  in  perfon,  whom  he 
not  only  repulfed,  but  drove  beyond 
Waldkirchen,  and  made  himfelf  mader 
of  that  pod,  and  of  the  paffage  of  the  ri¬ 
ver.  On  this  occafion  three  battalions 
of  the  enemy  were  furrounded,  one  of 
which  laid  down  its  arms,  and  the  other 
two  were  difperfed  in  the  woods. 

Early  on  the  soth,  the  van  guard  of 
the  army  palled  the  Eltz  at  Emendingen, 
and  found  that  the  enemy  had  taken  a 
pofiticjr  immediately  behind  the  village 
of  Denizlingen,  with  his  right  to  the 
mountains,  and  his  left  to  the  marfhy 
ground  beyond  the  village  of  Verdelleiu 
His  Royal  Highnefs  determined  immedi¬ 
ately  to  attack  him ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ordered  General  La  Tour,  with  the 
right  wing,  to  crofs  the  Eltz  at  Dcnirt- 
gen,  whiln  he  himfelf,  with  the  left,  and 
the  corps  of  Nauendorff,  advanced  a- 
long  the  plain  towards  Fribourg.  The 
advanced  guard  of  the  Archduke’s  co¬ 
lumn  diflodged  the  enemy  from  Dentz- 
lingrn  without  difficulty  ;  but  as  General 
La  Tour  met  with  confiderable  oppuQ.- 
tion,  and  was  obliged  to  re-eftablifh  the 
bridge  ot  Detiingcn,  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  artillery,  it  was  evening  before 
he  was  able  to  force  the  paffage  of  the 
river  ;  fothat  his  Royal  Highnefs  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  bring  on  a  general 
affair,  in  which  only  one  part  of  the  ar- 
mv  could  have  been  engaged.  The 
Prince  of  Furftenbiirg,  however,  who 
commanded  the  right  of  Gen.  La  Tour’s 
column,  found  means  to  diflodge  the 
enemy  from  Riegcl,  from  whence  be 
menaced  the  great  toad  to  Brifach. 

The  whole  army  paffed  the  night 
within  half  cannon  fiiot  of  the  enemy’s 
advanced  pofis,  and  everything  was  pre¬ 
pared 
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psrrd  for  renewiag  the  aAion  early  this  by  the  Archduke  on  the  19th,  inj  tb; 
inorning.  confequent  operations  of  the  loih  and 

The  enemy,  however,  did  not  wait  sift.  General  Moreau,  contrary  to  what 
the  attat-k ;  his  main  body  retired  dor-  was  expedled,  determined  t<.  make  su¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  the  rear-guard  follow*  other  effort  to  maintain  hiniielt  on  the 
ed  at  day-break.  A  finall  corps  only  right  bank  of  the  Khine,  or  at  kali  to 
took  the  route  of  Brifich,  where  it  pal-  deter,  as  long  as  puflible,  the  paftigeot' 
fed  the  Rhine,  and  deftroyed  the  bridge :  the  river ;  and,  lor  tliis  purpok,  he  took 
the  reft  of  the  army  dircdled  its  march  up  a  pofition  near  Schlingcn,the  iinrom- 
upon  Huningen,  where  a  large  Tete-de-  nton  ftrength  ot  which  could  alone  have 
Pont  is  faid  to  ^  ellablilhed.  enabled  him  to  adopt  fuch  a  refolunoa 

During  the  operations  of  the  main  ar-  without  expoiing  his  army  to  deltruc- 
my,  the  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Ctmde  tion.  ^ 

and  General  rrolich  were  extremely  ac-  This  poiition,  which  General  Moreao 
five  in  the  moontains.  On  the  18th,  the  hsd  cliolen,  is  fo  uncommonly  itrung, 
Prince  of  Conde  drove  the  enemy,  with  that  I  will  attempt  to  deferibe  it  to  your 
■very  conCderable  lofs,  from  the  pofts  of  Lordftip,  in  hope  of  conveying  tome 
St  Megers  and  St  Peter,  in  the  val-  lijnt  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  opei* 
‘ley  of  that  name,  and  General  Frolich  ation  which  has  been  performed, 
forced  Tome  of  the  molt  important  palTes  The  flat  country,  which  extending 
of  the  Val  d’  Enfer.  On  the  19th  and  from  the  Meyn  to  within  two  German 
aoth  they  continued  to  diive  the  enemy  miles  ot  Bade,  feparstes  the  mountains 
before  them,  and  this  morning  appeared  of  Franconia  and  Snabia  from  the  Rhinr, 
defeending  from  the  mountains  above  becomes,  to  the  fouth  of  Malhcim,  aU 
Pribourg  at  the  moment  that  the  Arch-  mpft  •  regular  oblong,  about  an  Eiigliflj 
duke’s  van  guard  entered  the  town,  and  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  at  the  louih- 
contributed  much  towards  prefiing  the  ^/ft  ^glc  of  which  is  the  village  ofSch- 
rear  of  the  enemy.  lingen.  This  plain  is  bounded  on  the 

I  am  not  at  this  moment  able  to  ftate  fpw'h  by  a  rivulet,  which,  tiling  at  the 
to  your  Lordlhip,  wi:h  any  degree  of  ac-  loot  of  the  high  mountain  called  the 
curacy,  the  lols  ^  the  Auftiians,  in  the  Hober  fiiauen,  near  the  village  ot  Sitzcn 
different  aflions  ftnee  the  17th,  l-at  am  Kirchen,  tuns  to  Ober  Eckenheim,  and 
confident  that  it  does  not  exceed  a  thou-  from  thence,  in  a  wellern  diiedlion, 
faad  men  killed  and  wounded.  Amongft  through  Nieder  Eckenhtim,  Lie',  and 
the  latter  is  General  Count  Wartenfle-  ^hlingen,  to  SteinlUdt,  where  i.  falls 
ben,  who  received  a  grape  (hot  in  the  i**!®  thr  Rhine.  At  Schlingen  the  hills 
arm,  whilft  leading  bis  column  to  the  at-  ‘he  right  of  the  rivulet,  (which  are 
tack  on  the  19th.  There  is,  however,  ftrep  and  covered  with  vineyards)  turn 
reafon  to  hope  that  the  wound  will  not  luddenly  to  the  northw’ard,  and  running 
prove  dangerous.  in  that  dirtdlion  towards  Muhthrm, 

The  loll  of  the  enemy  has  been  very  form  the  eaflern  boundary  of  the  plain ; 
confiderable.  Several  pieces  of  artillery,  but  thofe  on  the  left  bank  pf  th?  rivulet, 
and  upwards  of  two  thoufand  prifoners,  which  are  very  high  and  commanding, 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Auf-  continue  quite  to  the  Rhine,  when  they 
trians.  The  number  of  killed  and  wound-  terminate  abruptly.  Not  tar  from  the 
ed  is  certainly  not  fmaller.  fource  of  the  above  mentioned  rivulet, 

1  have  the  honour  fo  be,  &c.  ihere  riles  another,  which,  taking  an 
ROB.  ANSTRUTUER.  oppofue,  that  is  fouth-eailrrly  direftion, 
paiCrs  through  Si'zenkirclueD,  and,  at 
Uead-^mriert  of  bis  R<yal  Higbnrfs  tht  ,he  village  of  Candern,  falls  into  the  ri- 
Arebduke  Charles  of  AuJirtOt  HcbJin-  vulet  of  that  name ;  which,  ruiuiiiig 
gen,  OA.  11^6.  fouth  and  iouth-weft  through  a  very 

My  Lord,  deep,  and,  for  a  confiderable  diflance,  al- 

I  have  the  hrmour  to  inform  your  moft  impaffable  ravine,  difeharges  iiftlf 
Ixirdfiiip,  that  his  Royal  Higbnefs  the  into  the  Rhine  fix  or  feven  Engblh  miles 
Archduke  ytfterday  attacked  General  above  Steinlladt.  A  third  rivulet,  rifing 
Moreau's  army,  in  the  formidable  pofi-  about  an  Engblh  mile  to  the  weftwird 
lion  of  Schlingen,  with  I'o  much  fucctfr,  ofCantem,  runs  ina  nearly  parallel  direc- 
that  the  enemy  quitted  it  iaft  night,  and  tion  to  the  latter,  through  Feuerbach, 
is  now  in  his  full  retreat  towards  hit  RicdUiigen  and  Badenmuble,  and  falls 
Tete-de-Pont  near  Huningen.  info  the  Rhine  a  little  below  the  mouth 

Notwitbftanding  the  viiftory  obtained  of  Cantern. 
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Between  the  heads  of  the  above  men* 
tinned  ravines  is  a  chain  of  high  rugged 
hills,  covered  with  extenfive  and  very 
thick  woods. 

In  this  aimoft  inattackahle  firuation 
vai  placed  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy’s 
limy.  The  corps  which  covered  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  It,  occupied  Caiitern,  Sitzen- 
kiichcn,  and  the  furroonding  heights, 
Irnni  whence  the  line  proceeds  along  the 
Litis  above  Ober  and  Nieder  Eckinheim, 
Lid,  Schlingen,  and  Steindadt,  all  of 
which  places  were  flrongly  occupied ; 
Hid  the  left  flank  of  the  line  came  quite 
to  the  Rhine,  which  tuns  clofe  under  the 
heights  of  Steinfladt.  Advanced  before 
tie  center  of  his  army,  the  enemy  had 
i  very  flrong  corps  of  infantry  on  the 
heittbts  and  in  the  vineyards  between 
S.hlingen  and  Feldbcig. 

About  an  Engliih  mile  in  the  rear  of 
the  centre  of  the  pofition,  that  it,  to  the 
fcuthward  of  Liel,  is  the  village  of  Tan- 
Dciikircb;  between  it  and  LU^thehigh- 
(ft  hill  of  the  whole  pofltion  :  and  fiom 
Tannciikirch  the  gmund  falls  tow’ardt 
the  ravine  in  which  R'edlingrn  is  flruat- 
(d;  $0  that,  in  calie  of  the  right  wing  be- 
isg  driven  from  the  extremely  flrong 
ground  on  which  jt  was  poftrd,  it  had, 
(by  falling  back  to  the  heights  of  Tan- 
iKi  kirch)  another  good  pofition,  rather 
m  fotente,  indeed,  to  that  of  the  left 
wing  between  Schlingen  and  Steinlladt, 
but  the  falient  part  is  fecured  by  the  high 
at.d  altiioii  inattaekable  hill  between 
Xauueiikirch  and  I.iel. 

[To  he  continued^ 

SCOTLAND. 

Thmhar, — OHcher  a  6. 

This  day  the  Dunbar  Defenfive  Corps, 
when  at  exercife  in  the  fort,  unanimout- 
!)■  fame  forward  and  declared  their  readi- 
itefs,  in  cafe  of  an  invaflun,  to  follow 
tleir  Officers  into  any  part  of  Great  Bri- 
uin  his  Majrfly  may  be  pleated  10  order 
them. 

Uj)on  this  Beclaraiion  of  their  fleatly 
attachment  and  loyalty  to  their  Kmg 
and  Country,  Major  Middlemals  inilant- 
ly  ordered  the  great  guns  to  be  fired, 
and  then  marched  the  corps  to  the  flreet 
I'ppofite  to  the  Town  Houfc,  where 
tiiey  fired  three  excellent  volLes  Imm 
iLiir  imall  arms,  and  concluded  with 
Luzzaii  g,  God  fave  the  King. 

About  fix  o’clock  at  night,  a  mod 
alarming  fire  broke  out  in  the  extenfive 
cutton  worlc  belonging  to  Mr  John  Mon- 
>tath,  at  PoUoklbaws,  in  the  neighbour¬ 


hood  of  Glargow,  which  deftroyed  the 
fouth  end  of  the  buildings,  with  a  con* 
liderable  part  of  the  machinery,  before 
it  could  be  cxtinguiflied.  The  premifet 
are  infured  with  the  Sun  and  Phoenix 
Infurance  Companies. 

A  melancholy  accident  happened  on 
Saturday  morning,  to  fome  men  work¬ 
ing  on  the  new  turnpike  road  at  Burn  of 
Pitfodelt : — A  bank  of  earth  fell,  and 
(mothered  three  men  ;  two  were  got  out 
alive,  but  the  other,  a  young  man,  named 
Andrew  Still,  lived  but  a  few  hours 
after.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  four  young 
infants,  for  whofe  afliftance  a  fubicrip- 
tion  is  opened  at  Aberdeen. 

Nru.  I  a.  This  day  Robert  Cullenf 
Efq.  prefented  his  Majefty’s  letter  ap¬ 
pointing  him  a  Senator  of  the  College  of 
Juilice,  in  room  of  Lord  Alva,  to  the 
Court.  After  the  ufual  probationary 
trials,  he  took  his  feat  on  the  bench. 

Addrefs  of  the  Fi/hermen  of  Ne<w  haven. 
My  Lord  Provost  ^Eoinburgu, 

We  obferve,  from  the  debates  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  general  rumour,  that  our 
enemies  threaten  an  a^ual  invafion  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  as  it  is  not  very  cer¬ 
tain  where  the  attempt  may  be  made, 
we,  the  filhermcn  of  Newhaven,  now  du¬ 
ly  inrollcd  and  reported  to  your  Lord  (hip, 
make  a  tender  of  our  fcrvices  in  defence 
of  our  King,  country,  and  the  Britiih  con- 
flitution,  on  board  of  any  gun  boat,  nr 
veflel  of  war  that  Government  may  be 

fileal'ed  to  appoint  to  adf  on  this  flation 
or  the  common  defence.  But  as  the  moft 
of  us  confilt  of  married  perfont  with  fa¬ 
milies, and  many  who  have  already  fought 
and  bled  in  oujf  country’s  caufe,  we  cem- 
fider  our  ofler  only  as  conditional,  that 
we  lhali  be  required  to  ferve  on  the  fti- 
tinn  from  the  Red  Head  to  St  Abb’s  Head. 
We  will  not  fay  that  in  any  very  pre  fling 
fituition,  we  may  not  go  further,  if  ne- 
ceffity  urges  ;  but  by  this  tender  we  only 
confidcr  ourfelvei  bound  to  adl  within 
the  forefald  limits. 

Signed  at  Netujhaven  iith  Nov.  1796, 
[59  names  are  annexed  to  this  addrefs. 1 
A  melancholy  accident  happened  at 
Linlithgow  the  other  week,  which  prov¬ 
ed  a  fevere  affl.^lion  to  the  parents;  — 
While  a  woman  was  preparing  the  tea 
for  the  family,  (he  left  the  tea-pot,  juft 
filled  with  boiling  water,  on  a  chair,  un¬ 
til  (he  performed  fome  other  domeftic 
duty.  She  had  no  fooner  turned  herfelf 
about  than  a  fine  boy,  about  two  years 
of  age,  who  was  diveriing  himfeif  about 

the 
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the  kitchen,  put  his  mouth  to  the  ftroop 
of  the  tea-pnt,  and  gulped  a  quantity  of 
the  almofl  boiling  water.  The  pour  boy, 
•otwithftanding  every  application  that 
could  be  thought  of  in  fuch  a  cafe,  died 
La  fcvcntccn  hours. 

BIRTHS. 

Oi?.  x6.  The  CouDtefs  of  Breadalbane 
a  ton,  at  Dundee. 

*7.  Mrs  Anderfon  of  St  Germains,  a 
fon. 

Nov.  4.  The  Lady  of  Charles  Gray, 
Eiq.  of  Carfe,  a  fon,  at  Carfe. 

7.  At  Edinburgh  Mrs  Biowning,  wife 
of  Capt.  Browning  of  the  Cambridge* 
fiiire  light  Dragoon^,  a  fon. 

9.  Mrs  Forbes  Mitchill  of  Thainflon 
a  fon,  at  Old  Aberdeen. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Sir 
Srmuri  Egerton  Leigh,  a  fon. 

II.  At  Woodhill,  Mrs  Frafer,  a  fon. 

MARRIAGES. 

Or?.  18.  At  Strnne,  Captain  Donald 
Cameron,  of  the  Lochaber  G.  Volun¬ 
teers,  to  Mifs  Ifahella  Charlotte  Cochran, 
cldrft  daughter  of  Captain  Codiran,  of 
the  Invalids,  Fort  William. 

19  At  Edinburgh,  James  Edmond- 
fton,  Elq.  of  Newton,  to  Mifs  Barbara 
Stton,  daughter  of  the  deceafed  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Scton,  Bart. 

At  Cray,  Francis  Grahamr,  Efq. 
of  Morphine,  to  Mifs  Marion  Hutchilon, 
danghtcr  of  Dr.  James  Hutchilon  of 
Drumore. 

14.  At  Berwick,  Thomas  Grieve,  Efq. 
wine  meichant,  to  Mifs  Willoby, daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward  Willoby,  Efq. 

— .  At  Kiiniarnock,  Mr  Alexander 
Fawlds,  merchant  there,  to  Mil's  Mary 
Baillie  Henderfan,  daughter  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  Mr  William  Henderfon. 

— .  At  t)  e  Mains  of  Errol,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  James  Young,  writer 
in  Edinburgh,  to  Mils  Magdalane  Web- 
Her,  eldrft  daughter  of  Mr  R.  Weblter, 
at  Mains  of  Errol. 

31.  At  L.idy  Alva’s  houfr,  Drum- 
fiieugb,  Mr  Carr,  of  Leeds,  Yorkfhire, 
to  Mifs  Eifkinr,  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Alva. 

N<n’.  I.  At  Dundee,  Jamts  Allardice, 
Efq.  of  the  ifland  of  St  Vincent,  to  Mils 
Sulannah  Keith,  cldeit  daughter  of  Jas. 
Keith,  Efq.  Colle£lor  of  Excife,  Dun¬ 
dee. 

a.  At  London,  Charles  John  Clarke, 
Efq.  of  Audley-lquare,  to  Mifs  Gardiner, 
daughter  of  General  Gardiner. 


Nov.  a.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Ccnnel!, 
Efq.  of  Madras,  to  Mils  Janneitc  Per¬ 
rier,  daughter  of  Mr  Ferricr,  wri  er  to 
the  Hgnet. 

8.  Ai  Colchefler,Eflrex,Capt.  Barclay, 
of  the  Weft  Lowland  Fencibles,  to  Mifs 
Kerfleman,  daughter  of  the  late  Wm. 
Kerfteman,  Efq. 

IS.  Capt.  Jas.  Floyer  Erlkine,  Scotch 
Brigade,  to  Mils  Sharpe  of  Hoddam. 

17.  At  London,  Capt.  J,  C.  Mitchell, 
of  the  Hon.  Eaft  India  Company’s  Ben- 
gal  Military  Eftablilhment,  to  Mifs  Har¬ 
riet  Vaughan. 

ai.  Mr  John  Taylor,  attorney  to  the 
Exchequer,  to  Mds  Marg.  Field,  daugh- 
ter  of  the  deceafed  Dr  James  Field,  phy- 
fician,  Peterfburg,  Virginia. 

DEATHS. 

yufie  5.  At  Weftmoreland,  Savanna  la 
Mar,  Jamaica,  Dr  Coll  M'Dougall. 

yulj.  At  St  Domingo,  of  the  yellow 
fever,  CapA.  James  Maiiland  Shairp,  of 
the  Marines. 

10.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingftnn, 
Jamaica,  Mr  Robert  Lang,  fon  of  the 
late  Bailie  Lang,  of  Glafgow. 

ta.  Of  a  Fever,  at  St  Lucia,  Mr 
Archibald  Reid,  furgeon  of  the  31ft  re¬ 
giment  of  foot,  fon  of  Mr  Mark  Reid,  of 
Glafgow. 

15.  On  board  the  Emily  tranfport, 
Capt.  Alexander  S  ewart,  of  the  34'h  re¬ 
giment,  «n  his  palTage  from  the  Weft 
Indies. 

*5.  In  Pennfylvania,  North  America, 
John  Millar,  junior,  El'q.  Advocate,  late 
of  this  city. 

Sept.  a6.  On  board  his  Majefty’s  fliip 
Zealous,  at  Sea,  Archibald  Scott,  Efq.  of 
the  Navy. 

Lately,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  the 
ayth  year  of  his  age,  Lieut.  Hope  Na¬ 
pier,  of  his  Majrfty’s  (hip  Invincible,  fe- 
cond  fon  of  the  Hon.  Major  Gen.  Na¬ 
pier. 

Lately,  at  Cork,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Per- 
rot,  minifter  of  the  Prtibytetian  Congre¬ 
gation  there. 

Lately,  at  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  John 
Loi^t  Ballenden. 

03.  5.  At  Sandwick,  in  Orkney,  Mrs 
Tyrie,  relidi  of  the  Rev.  Mr  James  Ty- 
rie,  late  minifter  of  Siromncl*,  in  the 
76th  year  of  her  age. 

17.  At  Barns  of  Craig,  near  Montrofe, 
Mrs  Jean  Napier,  widow  of  the  decea¬ 
fed  Mr  David  Greig  of  that  place. 

ai.  At  Mainfhill,  the  Rev.  D.  M‘LeI- 
lan,  minifter  of  Beith,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age,  and  39th  of  hit  miniltry. 


